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A  DISSERTATION  CO::CEE.N'ING 

THE   ERA   OF   OSSIAN. 


IXQUTRiES  into  the  antiquities  of  nations  afford  more 
pleasure  than  any  real  advantage  to  mankind.  The 
ingenious  may  form  systems  of  history  on  probabilities 
and  a  few  facts ;  but  at  a  great  distance  of  time,  their 
accounts  must  be  vague  and  uncertain.  The  infancy 
of  states  and  kingdoms  is  as  destitute  of  great  events, 
as  of  the  means  of  transmitting  them  to  posterity.  The 
arts  of  polished  life,  by  which  alone  facts  can  be  preser- 
ved with  certainty,  are  the  productions  of  a  vvell-form- 
ed  community.  It  is  then  historians  begin  to  write, 
and  public  transactions  to  be  worthy  remernbrance.  The 
actions  of  former  times  are  left  in  obscurity,  or  magni- 
fied by  uncertain  traditions.  Hence  it  is  that  we  find 
so  much  of  the  marvellous  in  the  origin  of  every  nation; 
posterity  being  always  ready  to  believe  any  thing,  liow- 
ever  fabulous,  that  reflects  honour  on  their  ancestors* 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  remarkable  for  this  weak- 
ness. They  swallowed  the  most  absurd  fables  concern- 
ing the  high  antiquities  of  their  respective  nations.  Good 
historians,  however,  rose  very  early  amongst  them,  and 
transmitted,  withlustre,  their  great  actions  to  posterity* 
It  is  to  them  that  they  owe  that  unrivalled  fame  they 
now  enjoy,  while  the  great  actions  of  other  nations  are 
involved  in  fables,  or  lost  in  obscurity.  The  Celtic 
rations  aiford  a  striking  inst?.nce  of  this  kind.  They, 
though  once  the  masters  of  Europe,  from  the  m.outh  of 
the  river  Oby,*  in  Russia,  toCape  Finisterre,  the  west- 
ern point  of  Gallicia  in  Spain,  are  very  little  mentioned 
in  history.  They  trusted  their  fs.me  to  tradition  and 
the  songs  of  their  bards,  which,  by  the  vicissitude  of 
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human  affairs,  are  long  since  lost.  Their  ancient  Ian- 
guage  is  the  only  monument  that  remains  of  them  :  and 
the  traces  of  it  being  found  in  places  so  widely  distant 
from  each  other,  serves  only  to  shew  the  extent  of  their 
ancient  power,  but  throws  very  little  light  on  their  his- 
tory. 

Of  all  the  Celtic  nations,  that  which  possessed  old 
Gaul  is  the  most  renowned ;  not  perhaps  on  account  of 
worth  superior  to  the  rest,  but  for  their  wars  with  a 
people  who  had  historians  to  transmit  the  fame  of  their 
enemies,  as  well  as  their  own,  to  posterity.  Britain 
was  first  peopled  by  them,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  best  authors" ;  its  situation  in  respect  to  Gaul 
makes  the  opinion  probable  ;  but  what  puts  it  beyond 
all  dispute,  is,  that  tlie  same  customs  and  language  pre- 
vailed among  the  inhabitants  of  both  in  the  days  of  Ju- 
lius Caesar*. 

The  colony  from  Gaul  possessed  themselves,  at  first, 
of  that  part  of  Britain  which  was  next  their  own  country j 
and  spreading  northward,  by  degrees,  as  they  increased  in 
numbers,  peopled  the  whole  island.  Some  adventurers 
passing  over  from  those  parts  of  Britain  that  were  within 
sight  of  Ireland,  were  the  founders  of  the  Irish  nation; 
which  is  a  more  probable  story  than  the  idle  fables  of  Mi- 
lesian and  Gallician  colonies.  Diodorus  Siculus'^  mentions 
it  as  a  thing  well  known  in  his  time,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Ireland  were  originally  Britons;  and  his  testimony 
is  unquestionable,  when  we  consider  that,  for  many 
ages,  the  language  and  customs  of  both  cations  were 
the  same. 

Tacitus  was  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  Caledonians 
w^ere  of  German  extriict.  By  the  language  and  customs 
which  always  prevailed  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and 
which  are  undoubtedly  Celtic,  one  would  be  tempted 
to  differ  in  opinion  from  that  celebrated  writer.  The 
Germans'*,  properly  so  called,  weie  not  the  same  with 
the  ancient  Celta;.  The  manners  and  customs  of  the 
two  nations  were  similar ;  but  their  language  ditTerent. 
The  Germans  are  the  genuine  descendants  of  the  Daae, 
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afterwards  well  known  by  the  name  ofDaci,  and  rassed 
originally  into  Europe  by  the  way  of  the  northern  coun- 
tries, and  settled  beyond  the  Danube,  towards  the  vast 
regions  of  Transilvania,  Walbchia,  and  Moldavia  ;  and 
from  thence  advanced  by  degrees  into  Germany.  The 
Celtae  e,  it  is  certain,  sent  many  colonies  into  that 
country,  all  of  whom  retained  their  own  laws,  language, 
and  customs ;  and  it  is  of  them,  if  any  colonies  cams 
froYn  Germany  into  Scotland,  that  the  ancient  Caledo- 
nians were  descended. 

But  whether  the  Caledonians  were  a  colony  of  the 
Celtic  Germans,  or  the  same  with  the  Gauls  that  first 
possessed  themselves  of  Britain,  is  a  matter  of  no  mo- 
ment at  this  distance  of  time.  Whatever  their  origin 
■was,  we  find  them  very  numerous  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Agricola,  which  is  a  presumption  that  they  were  long 
before  settled  in  the  country.  The  form  of  their  go- 
vernment was  a  mixture  of  aristocracy  and  monarchy, 
as  it  was  in  all  the  countries  where  the  druids  held  the 
chief  sway.  This  order  of  men  seems  to  have  been 
formed  on  the  same  system  with  the  Dactyli,  Id?ei, 
and  Curetes  of  the  ancients.  Their  pretended  inter- 
course with  heaven,  their  magic  and  divinations,  were 
the  same.  The  knowledge  of  the  druids  in  natural 
causes,  and  the  properties  of  certain  things,  the  fruit  of 
the  experiments  of  ages,  gained  them  a  mighty  reputa- 
tion among  the  people.  The  esteem  of  the  populace 
soon  increased  into  a  veneration  for  the  order ;  which 
a  cunning  and  ambitious  tribe  of  men  took  care  to  im- 
prove, to  such  a  degree,  that  they,  in  a  manner,  in- 
grossed  the  management  of  civil,  as  well  as  religious 
matters.  It  is  generally  allowed,  that  they  did  not  a- 
buse  their  extraordinary  power:  the  preserving  their 
character  of  sanctity  was  so  essential  to  their  influence, 
that  they  never  broke  out  into  violence  or  oppression. 
The  chiefs  were  allowed  to  execute  the  laws,  but  the 
legislative  power  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  druids^ 
It  was  by  their  authority  that  the  tribes  were  united, 
in  times  of  the  greatest  danger,  under  one  head.    This 
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temporary  king,  or  Vergobrctus",  was  chosen  by  them, 
and  gerterally  laid  .down  his  office  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
These  priesis  long  enjoyed  this  extraordinary  privilege 
among  the  Celtic  nations  who  lay  beyond  the  pale  of 
the  Roman  en^pire.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  se- 
cond century  that  their  power  among  the  Caledonians 
l:)egan  to  driciine.  The  poems  that  celebrate  Trathal 
and-Cormac,  ancestors  to  Fingal,  are  full  of  particulars 
concerning  the  fall  of  the  diuids,  which  accounts  for 
the  total  silence  concerning  their  religion  in  the  poeais 
that  are  now  offered  to  the  public, 

Tl)e  continual  wars  of  the  Caledonians  against  the 
RomanSjhvndtred  the  nobilityfrom  initiating  themselves, 
as  the  cjustcni  ionr.erly  was^  into  the  order  of  the  draids. 
The  precepts  cf  their  religion  were  confined  to  a  few, 
and  were  not  rauch  attended  to  by  a  people  inured  to 
v;ar.  The  Vergobretus,  or  chief  magistrate,  was  cho- 
sen without  the  concurrence  of  the  hierarchy,  or  con- 
tinued in  his  office  against  their  will.  Continual  power 
strengthened  his  interest  among  the  tribes,  and  enabled 
him  to  send  down,  as  hereditary  to  his  posterity,  the 
ofhce  he  had  only  received  hin:iself  by  election. 

Onthe  occasion  of.  a  new  war  against  the  King  of  the 
AVorid,  as  the  "poems  emphatically  call  the  Roman  empe- 
ror, the  druids,  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  order,  be- 
gan to  resume  their  ancient  privilege  of  chusing  the  Ver- 
gobretus. Garmal,  the  son  of  Tamo,  being  deputed  by 
them,  came  to  the  grandfather  of  the  celebrated  Fingal, 
v.'ho  was  then.  Vergobretus,  and  co.nmanded  him,  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  order,  to  lay  down  his  ofiice. 
Upon  his  refusal,  a  civil  war  commenced,  which  soon 
ended  in  almost  the  total  extinction  of  the  religious  or- 
der of  the  druids.  A  few  that  remained,  retiicd  to  the 
dark  recesses  of  their  groves,  and  the  caves  they  had 
formerly  used  for  their  meditations.  It  is  then  wc  iind 
them  in  the  *  circle  of  stones,'  and  unheeded  by  the 
^vorld.  A  total  disregard  for  the  order,  and  uticr  ab- 
horrence fur  the  druidical  rites,  ensued.  Under  this 
cloud  of  ])ublic  hate,  all  that  any  kuowiedge  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  druids  became  extinct,  and  the  nation  fell 
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into  the  last  degree  of  ignorance  of  their  rites  and  ce- 
remonies. 

It  is  no  matter  of  wonder  then,  that  Fingal,  and  his 
son  Ossian,  made  so  little,  if  any  mention  of  the  druids, 
who  were  the  declared  enemies  to  their  succession  in 
the  supreme  magistracy.  It  is  a  singular  case,  it  must 
be  allowed,  that  there  are  no  traces  of  religion  in  the 
Poems  ascribed  to  Ossian  ;  as  the  poetical  compositions 
of  othernations  are  so  closely  connected  with  their  my- 
thology. It  is  hard  to  account  for  it  to  those  who  are 
not  made  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  the  old  Scot- 
tish bards.  That  race  of  men  carried  their  notions  of 
martial  honour  to  an  extravagant  pitch.  Any  aid  given 
their  heroes  in  battle,  was  thought  to  derogate  from 
their  fame  ;  and  the  bards  immediately  transferred  the 
glory  of  the  action  to  him  who  gave  that  aid. 

Had  Ossian  brought  down  gods,  as  often  as  Homer 
hath  done,  to  assist  his  heroes,  this  poem  had  not  con- 
sisted of  eulogiums  on  his  friends,  but  of  hymns  to  these 
superior  beings.  To  this  day,  those  that  write  in  the 
Gaelic  language  seldom  mention  religion  in  their  profane 
poetry;  and  when  they  professedly  write  of  religion, 
they  never  interlard  their  compositions  with  the  ac- 
tions of  thc^ir  heroes.  This  custom  alone,  even  though 
the  religion  of  the  druids  had  not  been  previouslv  extin- 
guished, may,  in  some  measure,  riccount  for  Ossian's 
silence  concerning  the  religion  of  hiS  o-.va  times. 

To  say  that  a  nation  is  void  ot  all  religion,  is  the  same 
thing  as  to  say,  that  it  does  not  consist  of  people  en- 
dued with  reason.  The  traditions  of  their  fathers,  and 
their  own  observations  on  the  works  of  nature,  together 
with  that  superstition  which  is  inherent  in  the  human 
frame,  have,  in  all  a^es,  raised  in  the  minus  of  men 
some  idea  of  a  superior  being.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  the 
darkest  times,  and  amongst  the  most  barbarous  nations, 
the  very  populace  themselves  had  some  fant  notion,  at 
least,  of  a  divinity.  It  would  be  doing  injustice  ta 
Ossian,  who,  upon  no  occasion,  sh.  ws  a  narrow  mind, 
to  think  that  he  had  not  opened  his  conceptions  to  that 
primitive  and  greatest  of  all  truths.    But  let  Ossian's 
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religion  be  what  it  will,  it  is  certain  he  had  no  know- 
ledge of  Christiraiity,  as  there  is  not  the  least  allusion  to 
it,  or  guy  ot  its  rites,  in  his  poems ;  which  absolutely 
fixes  him  to  en  era  prior  to  the  introduction  of  that  re- 
ligion. The  persecution  begun  by  Dioclcsian  in  the 
year  303,  is  the  most  probable  time  in  which  the  first 
dawning  of  Christianity  in  the  north  of  Britain  can  be 
fixed.  The  humane  and  mild  character  of  Constantius 
ChlorJs,  wi-;o  commanded  them-  in  Britain,  induced 
the  persecuted  Christians  to  take  refuge  under  him. 
Some  of  them,  through  a  zeal  to  propagate  their  te- 
nets, or  through  fear,  went  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  settled  among  the  Caledonians  ;  who  were 
the  mors  ready  to  hearken  to  their  doctrines,  as  the  re- 
ligion of  the  druids  had  been  exploded  so  long  before. 

These  missionaries,  either  through  choice,  or  to  give 
more  weight  to  the  doctrine  they  advanced,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  ceils  and  groves  of  the  druids ;  and  it  was  from 
this  retired  life  they  had  the  name  of  Culdees  ",  which 
3n  the  language  of  the  country  signified  sequestered  per- 
sons. It  was  with  one  of  the  Culdees,  that  Ossian,  in 
his  extreme  old  age,  is  said  to  have  disputed  concerning 
the  Christian  religiofi.  This  dispute  is  still  extant,  and 
is  couched  in  verse,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
times.  The  extreme  ignorance  on  the  part  of  Ossian 
of  the  Christian  tenets^  shews,  that  that  religion  had  only 
been  lately  introduced,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive, 
how  one  of  the  first  rank  could'  be  totally  unacquainted 
with  a  religion  that  had  been  known  for  any  time  in 
the  country.  The  dispute  bears  the  genuine  m.ark  of 
antiquity.  The  obselete  phrases  and  expressions  pecu- 
liar to  the  times,  prove  it  to  be  no  forgery.  If  Ossiaa 
then  lived  at  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  as  by  all 
appearanc-e  he  did,  his  epoch  will  be  the  latter  end  of 
the  third,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 
What  puis  this  point  beyond  dispute,  is  the  allusion  in 
his  poems  to  the  history  of  the  times. 

The  exploits  of  Fingal  against  Caracul'',  the  son  of 
the  Fimg  of  the  World,  are  among  the  first  brave  actions 

-%  CuUich. 
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of  bis  you'll.  A  complete  Poem,  which  relates  to  this 
subject,  is  printed  in  this  collection. 

In  the  year  iio  the  Emperor  Sevenis,  after  returning" 
from  his  expedition  against  the  Caledonians,  ?.t  York, 
fell  into  the  tedious  illness  of  which  he  afterwards  died. 
The  Caledonians  and  Maiatae,  resuming  courag^e  from 
his  indisposition,  took  arms  in  order  to  recover  the  pos- 
sessions they  had  lost.  The  enra^^ed  emperor  commanded 
liis  army  to  march  into  their  country,  and  to  destroy  it 
with  fire  and  sword.  His  orders  were  but  ill  executed, 
for  his  son  Caracalla  was  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and 
his  thoughts  were  entirely  taken  up  with  the  hopes  of 
his  father's  death,  and  with  schemes  to  supplant  his  bro- 
ther Geta.  He  scarcely  had  entered  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, when  news  was  brought  him  that  Severus  was  dead. 
A  sudden  peace  was  patched  up  with  the  Caledonians, 
and,  as  it  appears  from  Dion  Cassius,  the  country  they 
had  lost  to  Severus  was  restored  to  them. 

The  Caracul  of  Fingal  is  no  other  than  Caracalla,  who, 
as  the  son  of  Severus,  the  emperor  of  Rome,  whose  do- 
minions were  extended  over  almost  the  known  world, 
was  not  without  reason  called,  in  the  Poems  of  Ossian, 
the  Son  of  the  King  of  the  World.  The  space  of  time 
between  211,  the  year  Severus  died,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century,  is  not  so  great,  but  Ossian,  the  son 
of  Fingal,  might  have  seen  the  Christians  whom  the 
persecution  under  Dioclesian  had  driven  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  Pvoman  empire. 

Ossian,  in  one  of  his  many  lamentations  on  the  death 
of  his  beloved  son  Oscar,  mentions,  among  his  great 
actions,  a  battle  which  he  fought  against  Caros,  king 
of  ships,  on  the  banks  of  the  winding  Carun.''  It  is 
more  than  probable,  that  the  Caros  mentioned  here  is 
the  same  with  the  noted  usurper,  Carausius,  who  as- 
sumed the  purple  in  the  year  2S7,  and,  seizing  on  Bri- 
tain, defeated  the  emperor  Maximinian  Herculius,  in 
in  several  naval  engagements,  which  gives  propriety  to 
his  being  called,  in  Ossian's  Poems,,  the  King  of  Ships. 

a  Car.ravOTi,  « winding  river.' 
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The  winding  Carim  is  that  small  river,  retaining  still  the 
name  of  Canon,  and  runs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  A- 
gricola's  wall,  which  Carausius  repaired  to  obstruct  the 
incursions  of  the  Cjledonians.  Several  other  passages 
in  the  poems  allude  to  the  wars  of  the  Romans ;  but 
the  two  just  mentioned  clearly  fix  the  epoch  of  Fingal 
to  the  third  century  ;  and  this  account  agrees  exactly 
with  the  Irish  histories,  which  place  the  death  of  Fingal, 
the  son  of  Comhal,  in  the  year  aS3,  and  that  of  Oscar 
and  their  own  celebrated  Cairbar,  in  the  year  296. 

Some  people  m;y  imagine,  that  the  allusions  to  the 
Roman  history  might  have  been  industriously  inserted 
intothe  poems,  to  give  them  theappearance  of  antiquity. 
This  fraud  must  then  have  been  committed  at  least  three 
ages  ago,  as  the  passages  in  which  the  allusions  are 
made,  are  alluded  to  often  in  the  compositions  of  those 
times. 

Every  one  knows  what  a  cloud  of  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism overspread  the  north  of  Europe  three  hundred 
years  ago.  The  minds  of  men,  addicted  to  superstition, 
contracted  a  narrowness  that  destroyed  genius.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  the  compositions  of  those  times  trivial 
and  puerile  to  the  last  degree.  But  let  it  be  allowed, 
that,  amidst  all  the  untoward  circumstances  of  the  age, 
a  genius  might  arise, — it  is  not  easy  to  determine  what 
could  induce  him  to  give  the  honour  of  his  composi- 
tions to  an  age  so  remote.  We  find  no  fact  that  he  has 
advanced  to  favour  any  designs  which  could  be  enter- 
tained by  any  man  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
But  should  we  suppose  a  poet,  thro'  humour,  or  for 
reasons  which  cannot  be  seen  at  this  distance  of  time, 
would  ascribe  his  own  compositions  to  Ossian,  it  is  next 
to  impossible,  that  he  could  impose  upon  his  country- 
men, when  all  of  them  were  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  traditional  Poems  of  their  ancestors. 

The  strongest  objection  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
Poems  now  given  to  the  public  under  the  name  of  Os- 
sian, is  the  improbability  of  their  being  handed  down 
by  tradition  through  so  many  centuries.  Ages  of  bar- 
baiisro,  some  will  say,  could  not  produce  paeni*  abound* 
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iig  with  the  disinterested  and  generous  sentiments  so 
conspicuous  in  the  conapositions  of  Ossian  :  and  could 
these  ages  produce  them,  it  is  impossible  but  tliey  must 
be  lost,  or  altogether  corrupted,  in  a  long  succession 
of  barbarous  generations. 

These  objections  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  men 
unacquainted  with  the  ancient  state  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Britain.  The  bards,  who  were  an  inferior  order 
of  the  druids,  did  not  share  their  bad  fortune.  They 
were  spared  by  the  victorious  king,  as  it  was  through 
their  means  only  he  could  hope  for  immortality  to  h'.s 
fame.  They  attended  him  inthe  camp,  and  contributed 
to  establish  his  power  by  their  songs.  His  great  actions 
were  magnified,  and  the  populace,  who  had  not  ability 
to  examine  into  his  character  narrowly,  were  dazzled 
with  his  fame  in  the  rhymes  of  the  bards.  In  the  mean 
time,  men  assumed  the  sentimeufs  that  are  rarely  to 
be  met  with  in  an  age  of  barbarism.  The  bards,  who 
were  originally  the  disciples  of  the  druids,  had  their 
minds  opened,  and  their  ideas  enlarged,  by  being  ini- 
tiated in  the  learning  of  that  celebrated  order.  They 
could  form  a  perfect  hero  in  their  own  m.inds,  and  as- 
cribe that  character  to  their  pnnce.  The  inferior  chiefs 
made  this  ideal  character  the  model  of  their  conduct, 
and  by  degrees  brought  their  minds  to  that  generous 
spirit  which  breathes  in  all  the  poetry  of  the  times.  The 
prince,  flattered  by  his  bards,  and  rivalled  by  his  own 
heroes,  who  imitated  his  character  as  described  in  the 
eulogies  of  his  poets,  endeavoured  to  excel  his  people 
dn  merit,  as  he  was  above  them  in  station.  This  e- 
mulation  continuing,  formed  at  last  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  nation,  happily  corapomided  of  what  is  noble 
in  barbarity,  and  virtuous  and  g-enerous  in  a  polished 
people. 

.  When  virtue  in  peace,  and  bravery  in  war,  are  the 
characteristics  of  a  nation,  their  actions  become  inte- 
resting, and  their  fame  worthy  of  immortality,  ^  ge- 
nerous spirit  is  warmed  wdth  noble  actions,  and  becoiPxes 
ambitious  of  perpetuating  them..  This  isthe  true  source 
pf  that  divine  inspiration,  to  which  the  poets  of  all  ag-s 
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pretended.  When  they  found  their  themes  inadequnte 
to  the  warmth  of  their  imaginations,  they  varnished 
them  over  with  fables,  supplied  by  their  own  fancy,  or 
furnished  by  absurd  traditions.  These  fables,  howeve 
ridiculous,  had  their  abettors ;  posterity  either  implicitly 
believed  them,  or  through  a  vanity  natural  to  mankind, 
pretended  that  they  did.  They  loved  to  place  the 
founders  of  their  families  in  the  davs  of  fable,  when 
poetry,  without  the  ftar  of  contradiction,  could  give 
what  characters  she  pleased  of  her  heroes.  It  is  to  this 
vanity  that  we  owe  the  preservation  of  what  remain 
of  the  works  of  Ossian.  His  poetical  merit  made  his 
heroes  famous,  in  a  country  whete  heroism  was  most 
esteemed  and  admired.  The  posterity  of  these  heroes, 
or  those  who  pretended  to  be  descended  from  them, 
heard  with  pleasure  the  eulogiums  of  their  ancestors; 
bards  were  employed  to  repeat  the  poems,  and  to  re- 
cord the  connection  of  their  patrons  wiih  chiefs  so  re- 
nowned. Every  chief  in  process  of  time  had  a  bard 
in  his  family,  and  the  office  became  at  last  hereditary. 
By  the  sucession  of  these  bards,  the  poems  concerning 
the  ancestors  of  the  family  were  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  ;  they  were  repeated  to  the 
whole  clan  on  solemn  occasions,  and  always  alluded  to 
in  the  new  compositions  of  the  bards.  This  custom 
came  down  near  to  our  own  times ;  and  after  the  bards 
were  discontinued,  a  great  number  in  a  clan  retained  by 
memory,  or  committed  to  writing,  their  compositions, 
and  founded  the  antiquity  of  their  families  on  the  autho- 
rity of  their  poems. 

The  use  of  letters  was  not  known  in  the  north  of 
Europe  till  long  after  the  institution  of  the  bards ;  the 
records  of  the  families  of  their  pations,  their  own,  and 
more  ancient  poems,  were  handed  down  by  tradition. 
Their  poetical  compositions  were  admirably  contrived 
for  that  purpose.  They  were  adapted  to  music  ;  and 
the  most  perfect  harmony  observed.  Each  verse  was 
so  connected  with  those  which  preceded  or  followed  it, 
that  if  one  line  had  been  remembered  in  a  stanza,  it  was 
Imost  impossible  to  forget  the  rest.      The  gadences 
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followed  in  so  natural  a  gradation,  and  the  words  were 
so  adapted  to  the  common  turn  of  the  voice,  after  it  is 
raised  to  a  certain  key,  that  it  was  aimost  impossible, 
from  a  similarity  of  sound,  to  substitute  one  word  for 
another.  This  excellence  is  peculiar  to  the  Celtic 
tongue,  and  is  perhaps  to  be  met  with  in  no  other 
language.  Nor  does  this  choice  of  words  clog  the  sense, 
or  weaken  the  expression.  The  numerous  flexions  of 
consonants,  and  variation  in  declension,  make  the 
language  very  copious. 

The  descendants  of  the  Celtse,  who  inhabited  Britain 
and  its  isles,  were  not  singular  in  this  method  of  preser- 
ving the  most  precious  monuments  of  their  nation.  The 
ancient  laws  of  the  Greeks  were  couched  in  verse,  and 
handed  down  by  tradition.  The  Spartans,  through  a 
long  habit,  became  so  fond  of  the  custom,  that  they 
would  never  allow  their  laws  to  be  committed  to  writ- 
ing. The  actions  of  great  men,  and  the  eulogiums  of 
kings  and  heroes,  were  preserved  in  the  same  m.aimer. 
All  the  historical  monuments  of  the  old  Germans  were 
comprehended  in  their  ancient  songs  *"  ;  which  were 
either  hymns  to  their  gods,  or  elegies  in  praise  of  their 
heroes,  and  were  intended  to  perpetuate  the  great 
events  in  their  nations  which  were  carefully  interwoven 
with  them.  This  species  of  composition  was  not  com- 
mitted to  writing,  but  delivered  by  oral  tradition". 
The  care  they  took  to  have  the  poems  taught  to  their 
children,  the  uninterrupted  custom  of  repeating  them 
upon  certain  occasions,  and  the  happy  measure  of  th© 
verse,  served  to  preserve  them  tor  a  long  time  uncor- 
rupted.  This  oral  chronicle  of  the  Germans  v/as  not 
forgot  in  the  eighth  century,  and  it  probably  would  have 
remiained  to  this  day,  had  not  learning,  which  thinks 
every  thing  that  is  not  committed  to  writing  fabulous, 
been  introduced.  It  was  from  poetical  traditions  that 
Garcillasso  composed  his  account  of  the  Yncas  of  Peru. 
The  Peruvians  had  lost  all  other  monuments  of  their 
history ;  and  it  was  from  ancient  poems  which  his 
mother,    a  princess  of  the  blood  of  the  Yncas,    taught 

m  Tftcitu*  de  mor.  Gens.      n  Abbe  4e  U  Bkterie  Remarque j  sur  U  Ccriaaiae. 
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him  in  his  youth,  that  he  collected  the  materials  of  hk 
history.  If  other  nations  then,  that  had  been  often 
over-run  by  enemies,  and  had  sent  abroad  and  received 
colonies,  could  for  many  ages  preserve,  by  oral  tradi- 
tion, their  laws  and  histories  uncorrupted,  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  the  ancient  Scots,  a  people  so  free  of 
intermixture  with  foreigners,  and  so  strongly  attached 
to  the  memory  of  their  ancestors,  had  the  works  of  their 
bards  handed  down  with  great  purity. 

It  will  seem  strange  to  some,  that  poems  admired  for 
many  centuries  in  one  part  of  this  kingdom  should  be 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  other;  and  that  the  British, 
who  have  carefully  traced  out  the  works  of  genius  in 
other  nations,  should  so  long  remain  strangers  to  their 
own.  This,  in  a  great  measure,  is  to  be  imputed  to 
those  who  understood  both  languages  and  never  at- 
tempted a  translation.  They,  froAi  being  acquainted 
but  with  detached  pieces,  or  from  a  modesty  which, 
perhaps,  the  present  translator  ought  in  prudence  to 
have  followed,  despaired  of  making  the  compositions 
of  their  bards  agreeable  to  an  English  reader.  The 
manner  of  those  compositions  is  so  different  from  other 
poems,  and  the  ideas  so  confired  to  the  most  early 
state  of  society,  that  it  was  thought  they  had  not 
enough  of  variety  to  please  a  polished  age. 

This  was  long  the  opinion  of  the  translator  of  the 
following  collection  ;  and  though  he  admired  the  po- 
ems in  the  original  very  early,  and  gathen-d  part  of 
them  from  tradition  for  his  own  amusement,  yet  he 
never  had  the  smallest  hopes  of  seeing  them  in  an 
English  dress.  He  was  sensible  that  the  strength  and 
manner  of  both  languages  were  very  different,  and  that 
it  was  next  to  impossible  to  translate  the  Gaelic  poetry 
in  any  thing  of  tolerable  English  verse ;  a  prose  trans- 
lation he  could  never  think  of,  as  it  must  necessarily 
fall  short  of  the  m;.jesty  of  an  original.  It  was  a  gen- 
tleman, who  has  himself  made  a  figure  in  the  poetical 
world,  that  gave  him  the  first  hint  concerning  a  literal 
prose  translation.  He  tried  it  at  his  desire,  and  the 
specimen  was  approved.  Other  gentlemen  were  ear- 
nest in  exorting  hira  to  bring  more  to  the  light,  -and  it 
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is  to  their  uncornmon  zeal  that  the  world   owes  the 
Gaelic  Foems,  if  they  have  any  merit. 

It  was  at  first  intended  to  make  a  general  coliection 
of  all  the  ancient  pieces  of  genius  to  be  found  in  the 
Gaelic  language  ;  but  the  translator  had  his  reasons  for 
confining  himseif  to  the  remains  of  the  works  of  Ossian. 
The  action  of  the  poem  that  stands  the  first  was  not 
the  greatest  or  most  celebrated  of  the  exploits  of  Fin- 
gal.  His  wars  were  very  numerous,  and  each  of  them 
afforded  a  theme  which  employed  the  genius  of  his  son. 
But,  excepting  the  present  poems,  those  pieces  are 
irrecoverably  lost,  and  there  only  remain  a  few  frag-, 
ments  in  the  hands  oi  the  translator.  Tradition  has  still 
preserved,  in  many  places,  the  story  of  the  poems, 
and  many  now  living  have  heard  them  in  their  youth 
repeated. 

The  complete  work  now  printed,  would,  in  a  short 
time,  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  rest.  The  genius  of 
the  Highlanders  has  suffered  a  great  change  within 
these  few  years.  The  communication  with  the  rest 
of  the  island  is  open,  and  the  introduction  of  trade 
and  manufactures  has  distroyed  that  leisure  which  was 
formerly  dedicated  to  hearing  and  repeating  the  poems 
of  ancient  times.  Many  have  now  learned  to  leave 
their  mountains,  and  seek  their  fortunes  in  a  m.ilder 
climate  ;  and  though  a  certain  amor  patrics  may  some- 
times bring  them  back,  they  have,  during  their  absence, 
imbibed  enough  of  foreign  manners  to  dispise  the  cus- 
toms of  their  ancestors.  Bards  have  beenlong  disused,  and 
the  spirit  of  genealogy  has  greatly  subsided.  Men 
begin  to  be  less  devoted  to  their  chiefs,  and  consan- 
guinity  is  not  so  much  regarded.  When  property  is 
established,  the  human  mind  confines  its  views  to  the 
pleasure  it  procures.  It  does  not  go  back  to  antiquity, 
or  look  forward  to  succeeding  ages.  The  cares  of  life . 
increase,  and  the  actions  of  other  times  no  longei: 
amuse.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  taste  for  ancient  poetry 
is  at  a  low  ebb  am.ong  the  Highlander?.  They  have  not, 
however,  thrown  oif  the  good  qualities  of  their  ancestors. 
.  Hos;jitaliLy  still  sul-ists,  and  an  uaCQ:r4inQn  civility  . 
i  B 
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to  strangers.  Friendship  is  inviolable,  and  revenge 
less  blindly  followed  than  formerly. 

To  say  any  thing  concerning  the  poetical  merit  of 
the  poenis,  would  be  an  inticipation  of  the  judgment 
of  the  public.  The  poem  which  stands  first  in  the 
collection  is  truly  epic.  The  characters  are  strongly- 
marked,  and  the  sentiments  breathe  heroism.  The 
subject  of  it  is  an  invasion  of  Ireland  bv  Swaran  king 
of  Lochlin,  which  is  the  name  of  Scandinavia  in  the 
Gaelic  language.  .Cuthuliin,  general  of  the  Irish  tribes, 
in  the  minority  of  Corm.ic  king  of  Ireland,  upon  intel- 
ligence of  the  invasion,  assembled  his  forces  near  Tu- 
ra,  a  castle  on  the  coast  of  Ulster.  The  poem  opens 
with  the  landing  of  Swaran  ;  councils  are  held,  battles 
fought,  and  Cuthuliin  is  at  last  totally  defeated.  In 
the  mean  time,  Fingal,  king  of  Scotland,  ^vhose  aid 
was  solicited  before  the  enemy  landed,  arrived  and 
expelled  them  horn  the  country.  This  war,  which 
continued  but  six  days  and  as  many  ni;j;hts,  is,  includ- 
ing the  episodes,  the  whole  story  of  the  poem.  The 
scene  is  the  heath  of  Lena,  near  a  mountain  called 
Cromleach,  in  Ulster. 

All  that  can  be  s<?id  of  the  translation  is,  that  it  is 
literal,  and  that  simplicity  is  studied.  The  arrangement 
of  the  words  in  the  original  is  imitated,  and  the  inver- 
sions of  the  style  observed.  As  the  translator  claims 
no  merit  from  his  version,  he  hopes  for  the  indul- 
gence of  the  public  where  he  fails.  He  wishes  that 
the  imperfect  semblance  he  draws,  may  not  prejudise 
the  world  against  an  original,  which  contains  what  is 
beautiful  in  simplicity,  and  grand  in  the  sublime. 


A  DISSERTATION  CONCERNING  THE 

POEMS  OF  OSSIAN. 


THE  history  of  those  nations  ■^'hich  originally  pos- 
sessed the  north  of  Europe,  is  little  known.  Des- 
titute of  the  use  of  letters,  they  themselves  had  not  the 
means  of  transff!itting  their  great  actions  to  remote  pos- 
terity. Foreign  writers  saw  them  only  at  a  distance, 
and  therefore  their  accounts  are  partial  and  indistinct. 
The  vanity  of  the  Romans  induced  them  to  consider 
the  nations  beyond  the  pale  of  their  empire  as  barba- 
rians; and,  consequently,  their  history  unworthy  of 
being  investigated.  Some  men,  otherwise  of  great 
merit  among  ourselves,  give  into  this  confined  opinion. 
Having  early  nnbibed  their  idea  of  exalted  manners 
from  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  they  scarcely  ever 
afterwards  have  the  fortitude  to  allow  any  dignity  of 
character  to  any  other  ancient  people. 

Without  derogating  from  the  fame  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  we  may  consider  antiquity  beyond  the  pale  of 
their  empire  worthy  of  some  attention.  The  nobler 
passions  of  the  mind  never  shoot  forth  more  free  and 
unrestrained  than  in  these  times  we  call  barbarous. 
That  irregular  manner  of  life,  and  those  manly  pursuits 
from  which  barbarity  takes  its  name,  are  highly  fa- 
vourable to  a  strength  of  mind  unknown  in  polished 
times.  In  advanced  society  the  characters  of  men  are 
more  uniform  and  disguised.  The  human  passions  lie, 
in  some  degree,  concealed  behind  forms  and  artificial 
manners  ;  and  the  powers  of  the  sou!,  without  an  op- 
portunity of  exerting  them,  lose  their  vigour.  The 
times  of  regular  government  and  polished  manners  are 
therefoie  to  be  wished  for  by  the  feeble  and  weak  in 
mind.  An  unsettled  state,  and  those  convulsions 
which  attend  it,  is  the  proper  field  for  an  exalted  cha- 
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racter,  snd  the  exertion  of  great  parts.  Merit  there 
rises  always  superior  ;  no  fortuitous  event  can  raise 
the  timid  and  mean  into  power.  To  those  who  look 
upon  antiquity  in  this  light,  it  is  an  agreeable  prospect; 
and  they  alone  can  have  real  pleasure  in  tracing  nations 
to  their  source. 

The  establishment  of  the  Celtic  states  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  their  written  annals. 
The  traditions  and  songs  to  wl.ich  they  trusted  their 
history,  were  lost,  or  altogether  corrupted  in  their  re- 
volutions and  migrations,  which  were  so  frequent  and 
universal,  that  no  kingdom  in  Europe  is  now  possessed 
by  its  original  inhabitants.  Societies  v/ere  formed,  and 
kingdoms  erected,  from  a  mixture  of  nations,  who,  in 
process  of  time,  lost  all  knowledge  of  their  own  ori- 

It  tradition  could  be  depended  upon,  it  is  only  a- 
roong  a  people,  from  all  time  free  of  intermixture  with 
foreigners.  We  are  to  look  for  these  among  the  moun- 
tains and  inaccessible  parts  of  a  country  ;  places,  on  ac- 
count of  their  barrenness,  uninviting  to  an  enemy,  or 
whose  natural  strength  enabled  the  natives  to  repel 
inva?sons.  Such  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains 
of  Scotland.  vVe  accordingly  find,  that  they  differ 
materially  from  those  who  possess  the  low  and  more 
fertile  part  of  the  kingdom.  Their  language  is  pure 
and  original,  and  their  manners  are  those  of  an  ancient 
and  unmixed  race  of  men.  Conscious  of  their  own  an- 
tiquity, they  long  dispised  others,  as  a  new  and  mixed 
people.  As  they  lived  in  a  country  only  fit  for  pas- 
ture, they  were  free  of  that  toil  and  business  which 
engross  the  attention  of  a  commercial  people.  Their 
amusement  consisted  in  hearing  or  repeating  their  songs 
and  traditions,  and  these  entirely  turned  on  the  anti- 
quity of  their  nation,  and  the  exploits  of  their  tore- 
fathers.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  there  are 
more  remains  of  antiquity  among  them,  than  among 
any  other  people  m  Europe.  Traditions,  however, 
concerning  remote  periods,  are  only  to  be  regarded, 
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in  so  far  as  they  coincide  with  cotemporary  writers  of 
undoubted  credit  and  veracity. 

No  writers  began  their  accounts  from  a  more  early 
•period  than  the  historians  of  the  Scots  nation.  With- 
out records,  or  even  tradition  itself,  they  give  a  long 
list  of  ancient  kings,  and  a  detail  of  their  transactions, 
with  a  scrupulous  exactness.  One  might  naturally  sup- 
pose, that  when  they  had  no  authentic  annals,  they- 
should,  at  least,  have  recourse  to  the  traditions  of  their 
countrv,  and  have  reduced  them  into  a  regular  system 
of  history.  Of  both  they  seem  to  have  been  equally 
destitute.'  Born  in  the  low  country,  and  strangers  to 
the  ancient  language  of  their  nation,  they  contented 
themselves  with~  copying  from  one  another,  and  retail- 
ing the  same  fictions  in  a  new  colour  and  dress. 

John  Fordun  was  the  first  who  collected  those  frag- 
ments of  the  Scots  history,  which  had  escaped  the  bru- 
tal policy  of  Edward  I.  and  reduced  them  into  order. 
His  accounts,  in  so  far  as  they  concerned  recent  trans- 
actions, deserved  credit :  bevond  a  certain  period,  they 
were  fabulous  and  unsatisfactory.  Some  time  before 
Fordun  wrote,  the  king  of  England,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Pope,  had  run  up  the  antifjuity  of  his  nation  to  a  very 
remote  era.  Fordun,  possessed  of  all  the  national  pre- 
judice of  the  age,  was  unwilling  that  his  country  should 
yield,  in  point  of  antiquity,  to  a  people  then  its  rivals 
and  enemies.  Distitute  of  annals  in  Scotland,  he  had 
recourse  to  Ireland,  which,  according  to  the  vulgar 
errors  of  the  times,  was  reckoned  the  first  habitation 
of  the  Scots.  He  found  there,  that  the  Irish  bards 
had  carried  their  pretensions  to  antiquity  as  high,  if 
not  beyond,  any  nation  in  Europe.  It  was  from  them 
he  took  those  improbable  fictions  which  form  the  first 
part  uf  his  history. 

The  writers  that  succeeded  Fordun  implicitly  fol- 
lowed his  system,  though  they  sometimes  varied  from 
him  in  their  relations  of  particular  transactions,  and 
the  order  of  succession  of  their  kings.  As  they  had  no 
new  lights,  and  were,  equally  with  him,  unacquainted 
with  the  traditions  of  their  country,  their  histories  coa« 
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tain  little  information  concerning  the  origin  of  tiiff 
Scots.  Even  Buchanan  him'self,  except  the  elegance 
and  vigour  of  his  style,  has  very  little  to  recommend 
h'iru.  Blinded  with  political  prejudices^  he  seemed 
more  anxious  to  turn  the  fictions  of  his  predecessors  to 
his  own  purposes,  than  to  detect  their  misrepresen- 
tations, or  investigate  truth  amidst  the  darkness  which 
they  had  thrown  round  it.  It  therefore  appears,  that 
little  can  be  collected  from  their  own  historians,  con- 
cerning the  first  migration  of  the  Scots  into  Britain. 

That  this  island  was  peopled  from  Gaul  admits  of 
r.o  doubt.  Whether  colonies  came  forward  from,  the 
north  of  Europe  is  a  matter  of  mere  speculation.  When 
South  Britain  yielded  to  the  power  of  the  Romans, 
the  unconquered  nations  to  the  north  of  the  province 
were  distinguished  by  the  nam.e  of  Caledonians.  From 
their  very  namxe,  it  appears  that  they  were  of  those 
Gauls  who  possessed  themselves  originally  of  Britain. 
It  is  compounded  of  two  Celtic  words,  Cael  signifying 
Celts,  or  Gauls,  and  Dun,  or  Don,  a  hill ;  so  that 
Cael-don,  or  Caledoniars,  is  as  much  as  to  say,  the 
Cilts  of  the  hill  country.  The  Highlanders  to  this 
day  call  themselves  Cael,  their  language  Gaelic  or 
Galic,  and  their  country  Caeldoch,  which  the  Romans 
softened  into  Caledonia.  This  of  itself  is  sufficient 
to  demonstrate,  that  they  are  the  genuine  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Caledonians,  and  not  a  pretended  colony 
of  Scots,  who  settled  first  in  the  north,  in  the  third  or 
fourth  century. 

From  the  double  meaning  of  tlie  word  Cael,  which 
signifies  strangers,  as  well  as  Gauls,  or  Celts,  some  have 
imagined,  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Caledonians  were 
of  a  different  race  from  the  rest  of  the  Britons,  and  that 
they  received  their  name  upon  that  account.  This 
opinion,  sav  they,  is  supported  by  Tacitus,  who,  from 
several  circumstance'^,  concludes  that  the  Caledonians 
were  of  German  extraction.  A  discussion  of  a  point 
so  intricate,  at  this  distance  of  time,  could  neither  be 
satisfactory  nor  important. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  third,  and  beginning 
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of  the  fourth  cenlury,  we  meet  with  the  Scots  in  the 
north.  Porphyrius  *  makes  the  first  meiition  of  them 
about  that  time.  As  the  Sects  were  not  heard  of  before 
that  period,  most  writers  supposed  them  to  have  been 
a  colony  newly  come  to  Britain,  and  that  the  Picts 
were  the  only  genuine  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Caledonians.  This  mistake  is  easily  removed.  The 
Caledonians,  in  process  of  time,  became  naturally  di- 
vided into  two  distinct  nations,  as  possessing  parts  of 
the  country,  entirely  different  in  their  nature  and  soil. 
The  western  coast  of  Scotland  is  hilly  and  barren;  to- 
wards the  east,  the  country  is  plain,  and  n:  for  tillage. 
The  inhabitants  oi  the  mountains,  a  roving  and  uncon- 
trouled  race  of  men,  lived  by  feeding  of  cattle,  and 
what  they  had  killed  in  hunting.  Their  employment 
did  not  fix  them  to  one  place.  They  removed  from 
one  heath  to  another,  as  suited  best  Vvdth  their  conve- 
nience or  inclmation.  They  were  not  therefore  im- 
properly called,  by  their  neighbours,  Scuite,  or  the 
wandering  nation  ;  Vxhich  is  evidently  the  origin  of  the 
Roman  name  of  Scoti. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Caledonians,  who  possessed 
the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  as  the  division  of  the  coun-' 
try  was  plain  and  fertile,  applied  themselves  to  agri- 
culture and  raising  of  corn.  It  was  from  this,  thaV  the 
Gaelic  name  of  the  Picts  proceeded  ;  for  they  are  called, 
in  that  language,  Cruithnich,  i,  e.  the  wheat  or  corn- 
eaters.  As  the  Picts  lived  in  a  country  so  different  in 
its  nature  from  that  possessed  by  the  Scots,  so  their 
national  character  suffered  a  material  change.  Unob- 
structed by  mountains  or  lakes,  their  communication 
with  one  another  was  free  and  frequent.  Society, 
therefore,  became  sooner  established  among  them  than 
among  the  Scots,  and  consequently  they  v/ere  much 
sooner  governed  by  civil  magistrates  and  laws.  This, 
at  last,  produced  so  great  a  difference  in  the  manners 
of  the  two  nations,  that  they  began  to  forget  their  com- 
mon origin,  and  almost  continual  quarrels  and  animo- 
sities subsisted  between  them.     These  animosities,  after 

a  St  Hierom,  ad  Ctcsiphoa, 
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some  ages,  ended  in  the  subversion  of  the  Pictish  king- 
dom, but  not  in  the  total  extirpation  of  the  nation,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  of  the  Scots  writers,  v.  ho  seemed  to 
think  it  more  for  the  honour  of  their  countrymen  to  an- 
nihilate than  reduce  a  rival  people  under  their  obedience. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  very  name  of  Picts  was 
lost,  and  those  that  remained  were  so  completely  incor- 
porated with  their  conquerors,  that  they  soon  lost  all 
memory  of  their  own  origin. 

The  end  of  the  Pictish  government  is  placed  so  near 
that  period  to  which  authentic  annals  reach,  that  it  is  mat- 
ter of  wonder,  that  we  have  no  monuments  of  their  lan- 
guage or  history  remaining.  This  favours  the  system  £ 
have  laid  down.  Had  they  originally  been  of  a  different 
race  from  the  Scots,  their  language  of  course  would 
be  different.  The  contrary  is  the  c.isc.  The  names  of 
places  in  the  Pictish  dominions,  and  the  very  names  of 
their  kings,  which  are  handed  down  to  us,  are  of  Gaelic 
original ;  which  is  a  convincing  proof  that  the  two  nations 
were  of  old  one  and  the  same,  and  only  divided  into 
two  governments,  by  the  effect  which  their  situation 
had  upon  the  genius  of  the  people. 

The  name  of  Picts  was  perhaps  given  by  the  Romans 
to  the  Caldoni?.ns  who  possessed  the  east  co^^st  of  Scot- 
land, fro'-Q  their  painting  their  bodies.  This  circum- 
stance made  some  imagine  that  the  Picts  were  of  British 
extract,  and  a  different  race  of  men  from  the  Scots.  That 
more  of  the  Britons  who  fled  northward  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  Ronicns,  settled  in  the  low  country  of 
Scotland  than  among  the  Scots  of  the  mountains,  may 
be  easily  imagined  from  the  vevv  nature  of  the  country. 
It  was  they  who  mtioduced  paining  among  the  Picts. 
From  this  circumstance  proceeded  the  name  gf  the  l::tter, 
to  distinguish  them  fronn  the  Scots,  who  never  had  that 
art  among  them,  and  from  the  Britons,  who  discontinued 
it  after  the  Roman  conquest. 

The  Caledonians  most  certainly  acquired  a  consider- 
able knowledge  in  navigation,  by  their  living  on  a  coast 
intersected  with  manv  c^rras  of  the  sea,  and  in  islands 
divided  one  from  another  by  wide  and  dangerous  friths. 
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It  is  therefore  highly  probable,  that  they  very  early 
found  their  way  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  which  is  within 
sight  of  their  own  country.  That  Ireland  was  first 
peopled  from  Britain  is  certain.  The  vicinity  of  the 
two  islands,  the  exact  correspondence  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  both,  in  point  of  manners  and  language, 
are  sufficient  proofs,  even  if  we  had  not  the  testimony 
of  authors  of  undoubted  veracity  *  to  confirm  it.  The 
abettors  of  the  most  romantic  systems  of  Irish  antiquities 
allow  it ;  but  tliey  place  the  colony  from  Britain  at  an 
improbable  and  remote  era.  I  shall  easily  admit  that 
the  colony  of  the  Fiibclg,  confessedly  the  Belgae  of 
Britain,  settled  in  the  south  ot  Ireland,  before  the  Gael, 
or  Caledonians,  discovered  the  north  :  but  it  is  not  at 
all  likely,  that  the  migration  of  the  Firbolg  to  Ireland, 
happened  many  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 

Ossian,  in  the  poena  of  Temora,  [Book  II.]  throws 
considerable  light  on  this  subject.  His  accounts  agree  so 
well  with  what  the  ancients  have  delivered,  concerning 
the  first  population  and  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  that  every 
unbiassed  person  will  confess  them  ;r.ore  probable  than 
the  legends  handed  down  by  tradition  in  that  country. 
From  him  it  appears,  thatin  the  days  of  Trathal,  grand- 
father to  Fmgal,  Ireland  was  possessed  by  two  nations; 
the  Firbolg,  or  Belgae  of  Britain,  who  inhabited  the 
south,  and  the  Gael,  who  passed  over  from  Caledonia 
and  the  Hebrides  to  Ulster.  The  two  nations,  as  is 
usual  among  an  unpolished  and  lately  settled  people, 
were  divided  into  small  dynasties,  subject  to  petty  kings, 
or  chiefs,  independent  of  one  another.  In  this  situation, 
it  is  probable,  they  continued  long,  without  any  material 
revolution  in  the  state  of  the  island,  until  Crothar,  lord 
of  Atha,  a  country  m  Connaught,  the  most  potent  chief 
of  the  Firbolg,  carried  away  Conlama,  the  daughter  of 
Cathmin,  a  chief  of  the  Gael,  who  possessed  Ulster. 

Conlama  had  been  betrothed,  some  time  before,  to 
Turloch,  a  chief  of  their  own  ration.  Turloch  resent- 
ed the  affront  offered  him  by  Crothar,  made  an  irrup- 
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tion  into  Connaught,  and  killed  Cormul,  the  brother 
of  Crothar,  who  came  to  oppose  his  progress.  Crothar 
himself  then  took  to  arms,  and  either  killed  or  expelled 
Turloch,  The  war  upon  this  became  general  between 
the  two  nations  :  and  the  Gael  were  reduced  to  the  last 
€Xtrcmity.  In thissituation  they  applied  foraidtoTratb.al, 
king  of  Morven,  who  sent  his  brother  Cunar,  alre?G3r 
famous  for  his  great  exploits,  to  their  relief.  Conar, 
upon  his  arrival  m  Ulster,  was  chosen  king,  by  the  un- 
animous consent  of  the  Caledonian  tribes,  who  possessed 
that  country.  The  warwas  renewed  with  great  vigour  and 
success  ;  but  the  Firbolg  appear  to  have  been  rather  re- 
pelled than  sjbdued.  In  succeeding  reigns,  we  leara 
from  episodes  in  the  same  poem,  that  the  chiefs  of  Atha 
made  several  efibrts  to  become  monarchs  of  Ireland,  and 
to  expel  the  race  of  Conar. 

To  Conar  succeeded  his  son  Cormac,  [Book  III.j 
vi-ho  appears  to  have  reigned  long.  In  his  latter  days 
he  seemed  to  have  been  driven  to  the  last  extremity, 
by  an  incursion  of  the  Firbolg,  who  supported  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  chiets  of  Atha  to  the  Irish  throne.  Fin-' 
gal,  who  then  was  very  young,  came  to  the  aid  of  Cor- 
mac, totally  defeated  Colc-uUa,  chief  of  Atha.  and  re- 
established Cormac  in  the  sole  possession  of  all  Ireland. 
[Book  IV.]  It  was  then  he  fell  in  love  with,  and  took 
to  wife,  Ros  crana,  the  daughter  of  Cormac,  who  was 
the  mother  of  Ossian. 

Cormac  was  succeeded  in  the  Irish  throne  by  his  son 
Cairbar ;  Cairbar,  by  Artho  his  son,  who  was  the  father 
of  that  Cormac,  in  whose  minority  the  invasion  of  Swa- 
ran  happened,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  poem  of  Fingal. 
The  family  of  Atha,  who  had  not  relinquished  their  pre- 
tensions to  the  Irish  throne,  rebelled  in  the  minority  of 
Cormac,  defeated  his  adherents,  and  murdered  him  in 
the  palace  of  Femora.  [Book  I.]  Cairbar,  Lord  of  A- 
tha,  upon  this,  mounted  the  throne.  His  usurpation 
soon  ended  with  his  life  ;  for  Fingal  made  an  expedition 
into  Ireland,  and  restored,  after  various  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  the  family  of  Conar  to  the  possession  of  tlve 
kingdom.     This  war  is  the  subject  of  Temora  ;   the  c- 
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merits,  though  certainly  heightened  and  embellished  by 
poetry,  seem,  notwithstanding,  to  have  their  founda- 
tion in  true  history. 

Ossian  has  not  only  preserved  the  history  of  the  first 
migrations  of  the  Caledonians  into  Ireland,  but  has  also 
delivered  some  important  facts  concerning  the  first  set- 
tlement of  the  Firbolg,  or  Belgje  of  Britain,  in  that 
kingdom,  under  their  leader  Larthon,  who  was  ances- 
tor to  Cairbar  and  Cathmor,  who  successively  mounted 
the  Irish  throne,  after  the  death  of  Cormac,  the  son  of 
Artho.  I  forbear  to  transcribe  the  passage  on  account 
of  its  length.  [Book  VIL]  It  is  the  song  of  Fonar, 
the  bard,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  seventh  book  of 
Temora.  As  the  generations  from  Larthon  to  Cathmor, 
to  whom  the  episode  is  addressed,  are  not  marked,  as 
are  those  of  the  family  of  Conar,  the  first  king  of  Ire- 
land, we  can  form  no  judgment  of  the  time  of  the  set= 
tlement  of  the  Firbofg.  It  is,  however,  probable,  it 
was  some  time  before  the  Cael,  or  Caledonians,  settled 
in  Ulster.  One  important  fact  may  be  gathered  from 
the  history  of  Ossian,  that  the  Irish  had  no  kn:ig  before 
the  latter  end  of  the  first  century.  Fingal  lived,  it  is 
certain,  in  the  third  century;  so  Conar,  the  first  mo- 
Barch  of  the  Irish,  who  was  his  grand-uncle,  cannot  be 
placed  farther  back  than  the  close  of  the  first.  The  es- 
tabiiihiijg  of  this  fact  lays  at  once  aside  the  pretended 
antiquities  of  the  Sc;:ts  and  Irish,  and  cuts  off  the  long 
list  of  kings  which  the  latter  give  us  for  a  millenium 
before. 

Of  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  it  is  certain,  nothing  can 
be  depended  upon  prior  to  the  reign  of  Fergus  the  son 
of  Ere,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century.  The  true  his- 
tory of  Ireland  begins  somewhat  later  than  that  period. 
Sir  James- Ware",  who  was  indefatigable  in  his  researches 
after  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  rejects,  as  mere  fic- 
tion and  idle  romance,  all  that  is  related  of  the  ancient 
Irish,  before  the  time  of  St  Patrick  and  the  reign  of 
Leogaire.  It  is  from  this  consideration,  that  he  begins 
his  history  at  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  remark- 

«  War.  cs  An'.iq.  H\b€ia.  fix.  p.  I. 
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in^,  that  all  that  is  delivered  down  concerning  the  times 
of  Paganism  were  tales  of  late  invention,  stranejely 
mixed  with  anachronisms  and  inconsistencies.  Such 
being  the  opinion  of  Ware,  who  had  collected,  with  un- 
common industry  and  zeal,  all  the  real  and  pretendedly 
ancient  manuscripts  concerning  the  history  of  his  coun- 
try, we  may,  on  his  authority,  reject  the  improbable 
and  self-condemned  tales  of  Keating  and  O'Flaherty, 
Credulous  and  puerile  to  the  last  degree,  they  haye  dis- 
graced the  antiquities  they  merint  to  establish.  It  is  to 
be  wished,  that  some  able  In.^hman,  who  understands 
the  language  and  records  of  his  country,  may  redeem, 
ere  it  be  too  late,  the  genuine  antiquities  of  Ireland, 
from  the  hands  of  these  idle  fabulists. 

By  com.paring  the  historv  preserved  by  Ossian  with 
the  legends  of  the  Scots  and  Irish  writers,  and  by  after- 
wards examining  both  by  the  test  of  the  Roman  authors, 
it  is  easy  to  discover  which  is  the  most  probable.  Pro- 
bability is  all  that  can  be  established  on  the  authority 
of  tradition,  ever  dubious  and  uncertain.  But  when  it 
favours  the  hypothesis  laid  down  by  cotemporary  wri- 
ters of  undoubted  veracity,  and,  as  it  were,  finishes  the 
figure  of  which  they  only  drew  the  outlines,  it  ought, 
in  the  judgment  of  sober  reason,  to  be  preferred  to  ac-  : 
counts  framed  in  dark,  and  distant  periods,  with  little 
judgment,  and  upon  no  authority. 

Concerning  the  period  of  more  than  a  century,  which 
intervenes  between  Fingal  and  the  reign  of  Fergus  the; 
son  of  Ere,  or  Arcath,  tradition  is  dark,  and  contradic- 
tory. Some  trace  up  the  family  of  Fergus  to  a  son  of 
Finfral  of  that  name,  who  makes  a  considerable  figure 
in  Ossian's  Poems.  The  three  elder  sons  of  Fingal,  Os- 
sian, Fillan,  and  Ryno,  dying  without  issue,  the  succes 
sion  of  course  devolved  upon  Fergus  the  fourth  son,  and 
his  posterity.  This  Fergus,  say  some  traditions,  was 
the  father  of  Congal,  whose  son  was  Arcath,  the  father 
of  Fergus,  properly  called  the  first  king  of  Scots,  as  it 
was  in  his  time  the  Cael,  who  possessed  the  western 
coast  of  Scotland,  began  to  be  distinguished  by  foreign- 
ers by  the  name  of  Scots,     Fr-^ra  thcncciyrward.  tb.c 
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Scots  and  Picts,  as  distinct  nations,  became  objects  of 
attention  to  the  historians  of  other  countries.  The 
internal  state  of  the  two  Caledonian  kingdoms  has  al- 
ways continued,  and  ever  must  remain  in  obscurity  and 
fable. 

It  is  in  this  epoch  we  must  fix  the  beginning  of  the 
decay  of  that  species  of  heroism  which  subsisted  in  the 
days  of  Ossian.  There  are  three  stages  inhuman  soci- 
ety. The  first  is  the  result  of  consanguinity,  and  the 
na'tural  affection  of  the  members  of  a  family  for  one  an- 
other. The  secorud  begins,  when  property  is  established, 
and  men  enter  into  associations  for  mutual  defence,  a- 
gainst  the  invasions  and  injustice  of  neighbours.  Man- 
kind submit,  in  the  third,  to  certain  laws  and  subordi- 
nations of  government,  to  which  they  trust  the  safety 
of  their  persons  and  property.  As  the  first  is  formed 
on  nature,  so,  of  course,  it  is  the  most  disinterested 
and  noble.  Men,  in  the  last,  have  leisure  to  cultivate 
the  mind,  and  to  restore  it,  with  reflection,  to  a  pri- 
maeval dignitv  of  sentiment.  The  middle  state  is  the 
region  of  complete  barbarism  and  ignorance.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Scots  and  Picts 
were  advanced  into  the  second  stage,  and  consequently 
into  those  circumscribed  sentiments,  which  always  dis- 
tinguish barbarity.  The  events  which  soon  after  hap- 
pened did  not  at    all  contribute  to   enlarge  their  ideas, 

;   or  mend  their  national  character. 

1  About  the  year  42^,  the  Romans,  on  account  of  do- 
mestic com.motions,  entirely  forsook  Britain,  finding  it 
impossible  to  defend  so  distant  a  frontier.  The  Picts 
and  Scots,  seizing  this  favourable  opportunity,  made  in- 
cursions into  the  deserted  province.  The  Britons,  e- 
nervated  bv  the  slavery  of  several  centuries,  and  those 

'    vices  which  are  inseparable  from  an  advanced  state  of 

I    civility,    were  not   able  to   withstand   the   impetuous, 

]  though  irregular,  attacks  of  a  barbarous  enemy.  In  the 
utmost  distress,   they  applied  to  their  old  masters  the 

I  Romans,  and  (after  the  unfortunate  state  of  the  empire 
could  not  spare  aid)  to  the  Saxons,  a  nation  equally  bar- 

l  -barous  and  "brave  with  the  enemies  of  whom  they  were 
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so  much  afraid.  Though  the  bravery  of  the  Saxons  re- 
pelled the  Caledonian  nations  for  a  time,  yet  the  latter 
found  means  to  extend  themselves  considerably  towards 
the  south.  It  is,  in  this  period,  we  must  place  the  ori- 
gin of  the  arts  of  civjl  life  among  the  Scots.  The  seat 
of  government  was  removed  from  the  mountains  to  the 
plain  and  more  fertile  provinces  of  the  south,  to  be  near 
the  common  enemy,  in  case  of  sudden -incursions. 

Instead  of  roving  through  unfrequented  wilds,  in  search 
of  subsistence,  by  means  of  hunting,  men  applied  to  a- 
griculture  and  raising  of  corn.  This  manner  of  life  was 
the  first  means  of  changing  the  national  character.  The 
next  thing  which  contributed  to  it  was  their  mixture 
v^ith  strangers. 

In  the  countries  which  the  Scots  had  conquered  from 
the  Britons,  it  is  probable  the  most  of  the  old  inhabi- 
tants remained.  These  incorporating  with  the  conque- 
rors, taught  them  agriculture,  and  other  arts,  which 
they  themselves  had  received  from  the  Romans.  The 
Scots,  however,  in  number  as  well  as  power,  being  the 
most  predominant,  retained  still  their  language,  and  as 
many  of  the  customs  of  their  ancestors  as  suited  with 
the  nature  of  the  country  they  possessed.  Even  the 
union  of  the  two  Caledonian  kingdoms  did  not  much  af- 
fect the  national  character.  Being  oiiginally  descended 
from  the  same  stock,  the  manners  of  the  Picts  and  Scots 
were  as  similar  as  the  different  natures  of  the  countries 
they  possessed  permitted. 

What  brought  about  a  total  change  in  the  genius  of 
the  Scots  nation  was,  their  wars  and  other  transactions  • 
with  the  Saxons.  Several  counties  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land were  alternately  possessed  by  the  two  nations. 
Tl'Cy  were  ceded,  in  the  ninth  age,  to  the  Scots ;  and 
it  is  probable,  that  most  of  the  Saxon  inhabitants  re- 
mained in  possession  of  their  lands.  During  the  seve- • 
ral  conquests  and  revolutions  in  England,  many  fled  for ' 
refuge  into  Scotland,  to  avoid  the  oppression  of  foreign- 
ers, or  the  tyranny  of  domestic  usurpers  ;  in  so  much, 
that  the  Saxon  race  formed  perhaps  near  one  half  of 
the.  Scottish  kin^clonit    The  Saxoa  inaQJiers  and  lau- 
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gua»e  daily  gained  ground  on  the  tongue  and  customs 
of  the  ancient  Caledonians,  till  at  last  the  latter  were 
entirely  relegated  to  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  who 
were  still  unmixed  with  strangers. 

It  was  after  the  accession  of  territory  which  the 
Scots  received  upon  the  retreat  of  the  Romans  from 
Britain,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  were  di- 
vided into  clans.  The  king,  when  he  kept  his  court 
in  the  mountains,  was  considered  by  the  whole  nation 
as  the  chief  of  their  blood.  Their  small  number,  as 
well  as  the  presence  of  their  prince,  prevented  those 
divisions,  which  afterwards  sprung  forth  into  so  many 
separate  tribes.  When  the  seat  of  government  was  re- 
moved to  the  south,  those  who  remained  in  the  High- 
lands v.ere,  of  course,  neglected.  They  naturally  form- 
ed themselves  into  small  societies,  independent  of  one 
another.  Each  society  had  its  ou n /f^/^/aj,  who  either 
was,  or  in  the  succession  of  a  few  generations,  re- 
garded as  chief  of  their  blood.  The  na<^ure  of  the  coun- 
try favoured  an  institution  of  this  sort.  A  few  valleys, 
divided  from  one  another  by  expensive  heaths  and  im- 
passable mountains,  form  the  face  of  the  Highlands. 
In  these  vallies  the  chiefs  fixed  their  residence.  Round  " 
them,  and  almost  within  sight  of  their  dwellings,  were 
the  habitations  of  their  relations  and  dependents. 

The  seats  of  the  Highland  chiefs  were  neither  dis- 
agreeable nor  inconvenient.  Surrounded  with  moun- 
tains and  hanging  woods,  thev  were  covered  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather.  Near  them  generally  ran 
a  pretty  large  river,  which,  discharging  itself  not  far 
off,  into  an  arm  ol  the  sea,  or  extensive  lake,  swarm- 
ed with  variety  offish.  The  woods  were  stocked  with 
wild-fowl ;  and  the  heaths  and  mountains  behind  them 
were  the  natural  seat  of  the  red-deer  and  roe.  If  we 
make  allowance  for  the  backward  state  of  agriculture, 
the  vallies  Vv'ere  not  unfertile  ;  affording,  if  not  all  th^ 
conveniencies,  at  least  the  necessaries  of  life.  Here  the 
chief  lived,  the  supreme  judge  and  law-giver  of  his  own 
people  ;  but  his  sway  was  neither  severe  nor  unjust. 
As  the  populace  regarded  him  as  the  chief  of  their  blood. 
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SO  he,  in  return,  considered  them  as  members  of  his  fa- 
mily. His  commands,  therefore,  though  absolute  and 
decisive,  partook  more  of  the  authority  of  a  father, 
than  of  the  rigour  of  a  judge.  Though  the  whole  ter- 
ritory of  the  tribe  was  considered  as  the  property  of 
the  chief,  yet  his  vassals  made  him  no  other  considera- 
tion for  his  lands  than  services,  neither  burdensome  nor 
frequent.  As  he  seldom  went  from  home,  he  was  at 
no  expence.  His  table  was  supplied  by  his  own  herds, 
and  what  his  nun-serous  attendants  killed  in  hunting. 

In  this  rural  kind  of  magnificence  the  Highland  chiefs 
lived  for  many  ages.  At  a  distance  from  the  seat  of 
government,  and  secured  by  the  inaccessibleness  of  their 
country,  thev  were  free  and  independent.  As  they  had 
little  communication  with  strangers,  the  customs  of 
their  ancestors  remained  among  them,  and  their  Inn- 
guige.  retained  its  oiigmal  purity.  Naturally  fond  of 
military  fame,  and  remarkabiy  attached  to  t^e  memory 
of  their  ancestors,  rhey  delighted  in  traditions  and  songs, 
concerning  the  exploits  of  their  nation,  anc  especially 
of  their  own  particular  families.  A  succession  of  bards 
was  retained  in  every  clan,  to  hand  down  the  memo- 
rable actions  of  their  forefathers.  As  the  era  of  Fin- 
ga),  on  account  of  Ossian's  poems,  was  the  most  re-' 
markable,  and  his  chiefs  the  most  renowned  names  in 
tradition,  the  bards  took  care  to  plaice  one  oz  them  in 
the  genealogy  of  every  great  family.  The  part  of 
the  poems  which  concerned  the  hero,  who  was  regard- 
ed as  ancestor,  was  preserved  as  an  authentic  record  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  family,  and  was  delivered  down, 
from  race  to  race,  with  wonderful  exactness. 

The  bards  themselves,  in  the  mean-  time,  were  not 
idle.  They  erected  their  immediate  patrons  into  he- 
roes, and  celebrated  them  in  their  songs.  As  the  circle 
of  their  knowledge  v/as  narrow,  their  ideas  were  con- 
fined in  pioportic'n.  A  few  happy  expressions,  and  the 
mann-ers  they  represent,  may  please  those  who  under- 
stand th;-  language  ;  their  obscurity  and  inaccuracy 
would  disgust  in  a  '.ranslation.  It  was  chiefly  for  this 
reason,  that  I  kept  wholly  to  the  compositions  of  Os- 
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sian,  in  my  former  and  present  publication.  As  he 
acted  in  a  more  extensive  sphere,  his  ideas  arc  more 
noble  and  universal ;  neither  has  he  so  many  of  those 
peculiarities,  which  are  only  understood  in  a  certain 
period  or  country.  The  other  bards  have  their  beau- 
ties, but  not  in  that  species  of  composition  in  which 
Ossian  excels.  Their  rhymes,  only  calculated  to  kin- 
dle a  martial  spirit  among  the  vulgar,  afford  very  lit- 
tle pleasure  to  genuine  taste.  This  observation  only 
regards  their  poems  of  the  heroic  kind  ;  in  every  other 
species  of  poetry  they  are  more  successful.  They  ex- 
press the  tender  melancholy  of  desponding  love,  with 
irresistible  simplicity  and  nature.  So  well  adapted  arc 
the  sounds  of  the  words  to  the  sentimients,  that,  even 
without  any  knowled,2:e  of  the  language,  they  pierce 
and  dissolve  the  heart.  Successful  love  is  expressed 
with  peculiar  tenderness  and  elegance.  In  all  their 
compositions,  except  the  heroic,  which  was  solely  cal- 
culated to  animate  the  vulgar,  they  give  us  the  genu- 
ine language  of  the  heart,  without  any  of  those  af- 
fected ornaments  of  phraseology,  which,  though  in- 
tended to  beautify  sentiments,  divest  them  of  their  na- 
tural force.  The  ideas,  it  is  confessed,  are  too  local 
to  be  adm.ired  in  another  language  ;  to  those  who  arc 
acquainted  with  the  manners  they  represent,  and  the 
scenes  they  describe,  they  must  afford  the  highest  plea- 
sure and  satisfaction. 

Tt  was  the  locality  of  his  description  and  sentiment, 
that  probably  kept  Ossian  so  long  in  the  obscurity  o£ 
an  almost  lost  language.  His  ideas,  though  remark- 
ably proper  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  are  so  con- 
trary to  the  present  advanced  state  of  society,  that  more 
than  a  common  mediocrity  of  taste  is  required  to  re- 
lish his  poems  as  they  deserve.  Those  who  alone  were 
capable  to  inake  a  translation,  were,  no  doubt,  consci- 
ous of  this,  and  chose  rather  to  admire  their  poet  in 
secret,  than  see  him  received  with  coldness  in  an  En- 
lish  dress. 

These  were  long  my  own  sentiments,  and  accord- 
ingly  my    first   translations    from    the    Gaelic    were 
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merely  accideni-a'.  Tixf  publication  which  soon  af- 
ter idllowed,  was  so  uell  received,  that  I  was  obliged 
to  promise  ro  my  friends  a  larger  collection.  In  a  jour- 
ney through  the  Highlands  and  isles,  3ud,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  correspondents,  since  I  lefr  the  country,  all 
the  genuine  remains  of  the  works  of  Ossian  have  rjme 
to  n:y  hands,  in  the  preceding  volume  **  complete 
poems  were  only  given.  Unfinished  and  imperfect 
poems  were  purposely  omitted  ;  even  some  pieces  were 
rei'tcted  on  account  of  their  length,  and  others,  that 
they  might  not  bre.ik.  in  upon  that  thread  of  connec- 
tion which  subsists  in  the  lesser  compositions  subjoined 
to  Fingal.  That  the  comparative  merit  of  pieces  was 
not  regarded  in  the  selection,  will  readily  appear  to 
those  v,'ho  shall  read  attentively  the  present  collection.^ 
It  is  animated  with  the  same  spirit  of  poetry,  and  the 
sam.e  Strerigih  of  sentim.ent  is  sustained  throughout. 

The  opening  of  the  poem  of  Temora  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  first  collection  of  Ossian's  works.  The 
second  book,  and  several  other  episodes,"  have  only 
fallen  int<j  "ly  hands  lately.  The  story  of  the  poem, 
with  which  i  had  been  long  acqu?.inted,  enabled  nic  to 
reduce  the  broken  members  of  the  piece  into  the  or- 
der in  which  they  now  appear.  For  the  ease  of  the 
reader,  I  have  divided  it  into  books,  as  I  had  done 
before  with  the  poem  of  Fingal.  As  to  the  m.erit  of 
the  poem,  I  sh^U  not  anticipate  the  judgment  of  the 
pubbc.  Mv  impartiality  might  be  suspected,  in  my 
account  or  a  work  which,  in  some  measure,  is  become 
mv  own.  If  the  poem  of  Fingal  met  with  the  applause 
of  persons  of  genuine  taste,  I  shall  also  hope  that  Te- 
mora will  not  dispieasc  them. 

But  what  renders  Tem.ora  infinitely  more  valuable 
than  Fingcil,  is  the  light  it  throws  on  the  liistory  of 
the  times.  The  first  population  of  Ireland,  its  first 
kings,  aid  several  circumstances  which  regard  its  con- 
nection of  old  wuh  the  soxn'.  md  north  of  Jiritain,  are 
presented   tons   in   several    cpisude.i.    The  subject  and, 

5  thai  T'lem  formerlr       I 
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catastrophe  of  the  poem  are  foufrded  upon  facts,  which 
regarded  the  first  peopling  of  that  country,  and  the 
contests  between  the  two  British  nations  which  crigi-. 
nally  inhabited  it.  In  a  preceding  part  of  this  dissev- 
Tation,  I  have  shewn  how  superior  the  probabihty  of 
Ossian's  traditions  is  to  the  undigested  fictions  of  the 
Irish  bards,  and  the  more  recent  and  regular  legends  of 
both  Irish  and  Scottish  historians.  I  mean  not  to  give 
offence  to  the  abettors  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  two 
■nations,  though  I  have  all  along  expressed  my  doubts 
concerning  the  veracity  and  abilities  of  those  who  de- 
liver down  their  ancient  history.  For  ray  own  part,  I 
prefer  the  national  fame,  arising  from  a  few  certain 
facts,  to  the  legendary  and  uncertain  annals  of  ages  in 
remote  and  obscure  antiquity.  No  kingdotn  now  es- 
tablished in  Europe  can  pretend  to  equal  antiquity  with 
that  of  the  Scots,  even  according  to  my  system  ;  so 
that  it  is  altogether  needless  to  fix  their  origin  a  ficti- 
tious millenium  before. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  poems  contained  in  the 
first  volume,  many  insinuations  have  been  made,  and 
doubts  arisen  concerning  their  authenticity.  I  shall, 
probably,  hear  more  of  the  same  kind  after  the  present 
poems  shall  make  their  appearance.  Whether  these 
suspicions  are  suggested  by  prejudice,  or  are  only  the 
efTects  of  ignorance  of  facts,  I  sliall  not  pretend  to  de- 
termine. To  me  they  give  no  concern,  as  I  have  it: 
always  in  my  pov/er  to  remove  tliem.  An  incredulity 
of  this  kind  is  natural  to  persons  who  confine  sU  merit 
to  their  own  age  and  country.  These  are  generally  the 
weakest,  as  well  as  the  most  ignorant,  of  the  people. 
Indolently  confined  to  a  place,  their  ideas  are  narrow 
and  circumscribed.  It  is  ridiculous  enough  to  see  such 
people  as  these  are,  branding  their  ancestors  with  the 
despicable  appelh^tlon  of  barbarians.  Sober  rc3'  jn  can 
easily  discern  where  the  title  ought  to  be  fixed  with 
more  propriety. 

As  prejudice  is  always  the  effect  of  ignorance,  tliC 
knowing,  the  m<in  of  true  taste,  de3»>ise  and  dismiss  it 
lithcpoftrv  i-i  p-ofvi.  and  the  i■hv•^>■'^/:•^  natuva    and 
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strikin,^,  to  them  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  whe- 
ther the  heroes  were  born  in  the  little  village  of  An- 
gles in  Jutland,  or  natives  of  the  barren  heaths  of  Cale- 
donia. That  honour  which  nations  derive  from  ances- 
tors, worthy  or  renowned,  is  merely  ideal.  It  may 
buoy  up  the  minds  of  individuals,  but  it  contributes 
very  little  to  their  importance  in  the  eyes  of  others. 
But  of  all  those  prejudices  which  are  incident  to  nar- 
row minds,  that  N\hich  measures  the  merit  of  perfor- 
mances by  the  vulgar  opinion  concerning  the  country 
which  produced  them,  is  certainly  the  most  ridiculous. 
Ridiculous,  however,  as  it  is,  few  have  the  courage  to 
reject  it ;  and  I  am  thoroughly  convmced,  that  a  few 
quaint  lines  of  a  Roman  or  Greek  epigrammatist,  if  dug 
out  of  tlie  ruins  cf  Herculaneum,  would  meet  with  more 
cordial  and  universal  applause,  than  all  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  natural  rhapsodies  of  ail  the  Celtic  bards  and 
Scandinavian  scalders  that  ever  existed. 

While  some  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  composi- 
tions of  Ossian,  others  strenuously  endeavour  to  ap- 
propriate them  to  the  Irish  nation.  Though  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  poems  suflltiently  contradicts  so  absurd  an 
opinion,  it  mav  not  be  improper,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
some,  to  examine  the  narrow  foundation  on  which  this 
extraordinary  claim  it  built. 

Of  all  the  nations  descended  from  the  ancient  Cel- 
tae,  the  Scot>  and  Irish  are  the  most  similar  in  lan- 
guage, customs,  and  manners.  This  argues  a  more  inti-  • 
mate  connection  between  them,  than  a  remote  descent 
from  the  great  Celtic  stock.  It  is  evident,  -in  short, 
that  at  some  one  period  or  other,  they  formed  one 
society,  were  subject  to  the  same  government,  and 
"were,  in  ail  respects,  one  and  the  same  people.  How 
they  became  divided,  which  the  colony,  or  which  the 
mother  nation,  does  not  fall  now  to  be  discussed.  The 
first  circumstance  that  induced  me  to  disregard  the 
vulgarlv-received  opinion  of  the  Hibernian  extraction 
of  the  Scottish  nation,  was  my  observations  on  their 
ancient  language.  .That  dialect  of  the  Celtic  tongue 
spoken  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  is  much  more  pure, 
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more  agreeable  to  its  mother- language,  ar.d  more  a- 
boundiug  with  primitives,  than  that  now  spoken,  or 
even  that  which  has  been  writ  for  some  centuries  back, 
amongst  the  most  unmixed  part  of  the  Irish  nation. 
A  Scotsman  tolerably  conversant  in  his  own  language, 
understands  an  Irish  composition,  from  that  derivative 
analogy  which  it  has  to  the  Gaeiic  of  North  Bntain. 
An  Irishman,  on  the  other  hand,  without  the  aid  of 
study,  can  never  understand  a  composition  in  the  Gaelic 
tongue.  This  affords  a  proof  that  the  Scots  Gaelic  is 
the'most  original,  and  consequently  the  language  of  a 
more  ancient  and  unmixed  people.  The  Irish,  how- 
ever backward  they  may  be  to  allow  any  thing  to  the 
prejudice  of  their  antiquity,  seem  inadvertently  to  ac- 
knowledge it,  by  the  very  appellation  they  gave  to  the 
dialect  they  speak.  They  call  their  own  language 
*  Gaelic  Eirinach,  i.  e.  Caledonian  Irish,  when,  on  the 
contrary,  they  call  the  dialect  of  North  Britian,  '  a 
Chaelic,  '  or  the  Caledonian  tongue,  emphatically,  A 
circumstance  of  this  nature  tends  more  to  decide  which 
is  the  most  ancient  nation,  than  the  united  testimony 
of  a  whole  legion  of  ignorant  bards  and  senachies,  who 
perhaps  never  dreamed  of  bringing  the  Scots  from  Spam 
to  Ireland,  till  some  one  of  them,  more  learned  than, 
the  rest,  discovered,  that  the  Romans  called  the  first 
Iberia,  and  the  latter  Hibernia.  On  such  a  slight 
foundation  were  probably  built  those  rom.antic  fictions 
concerning  the  Milesians  of  Ireland. 

From  internal  proofs  it  sufficiently  appears,  that  the 
poems  published  under  the  namje  of  Ossian,  are  rot  of 
Irish  composition.  The  favourite  chimera,  that  Ireland 
is  the  mother-country  of  the  Scots,  is  totally  subverted 
and  ruined.  The  fictions  concerning  the  antiquities  of 
that  country,  which  v^ere  forming  for  au'es,  and  grow- 
ing as  they  came  down,  on  the  hands  of  successive  se- 
nachies and  fileas,  are  found,  at  last,  to  be  the  spurious 
brood  of  modern  and  ignorant  ages.  To  those  who 
know  how  tenacious  the  Irish  are  of  their  pretended 
',  Iberian  descent,  this  alone  is  proof  sufncient,  that  poen  s 
£0  subversive  of  their  system,  could  never  be  produced 
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by  an  Hibernian  bard.     But  when  we  look  to  the   lan- 
guage, it  is  so  different  from  the  Irish  dialect,    that  it 
would  be  as  ridiculous  to  think,  that  jNIilton's  Paradise 
Lost  could  be  wrote  by  a  Scottish  peasant,  as  to  suppose 
that  the  Poems  ascribed  to  Ossian  were  writ  in  Ireland, 
The  pretensions   of  Ireland  to  Osr-ian   proceed   fromi 
another  quarter.     TU.°re  are  handed  down,  in  that  conn-  ■ 
try,    traditional   poems  concerning   the  Fiona,  or  the 
heroes  of  Fion  Mac  Comnal.     This  Fion,  say  the  Irish 
annalists,    was  general  of  the  militia  of  Ireland,  in  the 
reign  ot   Cormac,  in  tl'e  third  centurv.     Where   Keat- 
ing and  O'Fiaherty  learned  that  Ireland  had  an  embodied 
militia  so  early,  is  not  easy  forme  to  determine.     Their 
information  certainly  did  not  come  from  the  Irish  poems 
concerning  Fion.    I  have  just  now  in  my  hands,  all  that 
remciin  of  those  compositions,   but,  unluckily  for  the 
antiquities   of  Ireland,  they  appear  to  be  the  work  of  a 
very  modern  period.     Every  stanza,  nay  almost   every 
line,    affords  striking  proofs  that  they  cannot   i)e   three 
centuries  old.     Their  allusions  to  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  fifteenth  century  are  so   many,    that  it   is 
matter  of  wonder  tome  how  any  one  could  dream  of 
their  antiquity.     They  are  entirely  writ  in  that  romantic 
taste  which  prevailed  two  ages  ago.     Giants,  inchanted 
castles,  dwarfs,  palfre\s.  witches,  and  magicians,  from 
ti  e   whole  circle   of  the  peel's  invention.     The  cele- 
brated  Fion  could  scarcely  move  from   one  hillock  to 
another,  without  encountering  a  giant,  or  being  entang- 
led in   the  circles  of  a  magician.     \\'itches,  on  broom- 
sticks, were  continual!  v  hovering  round  him  like  crows  ; 
and   he  had  freed  inchanted  virgins  in   every  valley   in 
Ireland.     In  short,  Fion,  great  as  he  was,  passed  a  dis- 
agreeable life.     Not  only  had  he  to  engage  all  the  mis- 
chiefs in  his  own  country,  fore'gn  armies  invaded  him, 
assisted  by  magicians  and  v  itches,  and  headed  by  kings 
as  tall  as  the  main  mast  of  a  first-rate.    It  must  be  own- 
ed,  however,   that  Fion  was  not  inferior  to  them  in 
height. 

A  chos  air  Cromlcach,  druim-ard, 
Chos  eile  air  Crom-uieal  dubb, 
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Thoga  Fion  le  lamh  mhoir 
All  d'uwgeo  Lubhair  na  fruth. 
With  one  foot  on  Cromleach  liw  brow. 
The  other  on  Crommal  the  dark, 
1-  iou  took  up  witli  his  large  hand 
The  water  from  Luliar  of  the  streams. 

Cromleach  and  Crommal  were  two  mountains  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  one  another,  in  Ulster,  and  the  river 
Lubar  ran  through  the  mtermediate  valley.  The  pro- 
perty of  such  a  monster  as  this  Fion,  I  should  never  have 
disputed  with  any  nation.  But  the  bard  himself,  in  the 
poem  from  which  the  above  quotation  is  taken,  cedes 
him  to  Scotland. 

rion  0  Albin,  fiolnan  laoich. 
liun  from  Albion,  race  of  heroes! 

Were  it  allowable  to  contradict  the  authority  of  a  bard, 
at  this  distance  of  time,  I  should  have  given  as  my  opi- 
nion, that  this  enormous  Fion  was  of  the  race  of  Hi- 
bernian giants,  of  Ruanus,  or  some  other  celebrated 
name,  rather  than  a  native  of  Caledonia,  whose  inhabi- 
tants, now  at  least,  are  not  remarkable  for  their 
stature. 

If  Fion  was  so  remarkable  for  his  stature,  his  her«?es 
had  also  other  extraordinary  properties.  '  In  wei  rht 
all  the  sons  of  strangers'  yielded  to  the  celebrated 
Ton-iosal;  and  for  hardness  of  skull,  and,  perhaps, 
for  thickness  too,  the  valiant  Oscar  stood  '  unrivalled 
and  alone.'  Ossian  himself  had  many  sinoular  and 
less  delicate  q^ialiiications  than  playing  on  the  harp  j 
and  the  brave  Cuchullin  was  of  so  dii.iinutive  a  size, 
as  to  be  taken  for  a  child  of  two  years  of  age,  by  the 
gigantic  Swaran.  To  illustrate  this  subject,  I  .shall 
here  lay  before  the  reader  the  history  of  some  of  the 
Irish  poems  concerning  Fion  Mac-Comnal.  A  trans- 
lation of  these  pieces,  if  well  executed,  'might  afford 
satisfaction 'to  the  public.  But  ths  ought  to  be  the 
work  of  a  nat've  of  Ireland.  To  draw  forth  from  ob- 
scurity, the  poems  of  mv  own  country,  has  arloriled 
ample  employment  to  me  ;  besides,  I  am  too  diffident 
j^  my  own  abilities  to  uudertdke  such  a  work.    ^ 
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gentleman  in  Dublin  accused  me  to  the  public  of  com- 
mitting blunders  and  absurdities,  in  translating  the 
language  of  my  own  country,  and  that  before  any 
translation  of  mine  appeared  * .  How  the  gentleman 
camxC  to  see  my  blunders  before  I  committed  them,  is 
not  easy  to  determine,  if  he  did  not  conclude  that,  as 
a  Scotsman  and  of  course  descended  of  the  Milesian 
race,  I  might  have  committed  som.e  of  those  oversights, 
which,  perhaps  very  unjustly,  are  said  to  be  peculiar 
to  them. 

From  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Irish  poems  concern- 
ing the  Fiona,  it  appears,  that  Fion  Mac-Comnal  flou- 
rished in  the  reign  of  Cormac,  which  is  placed  by  the 
universal  consent  of  the  senachies  in  the  third  centu- 
xy.  They  even  fix  the  death  of  Fingal  in  the  year 
286,  yet  his  son  Ossian  is  made  cotempcrary  with  S' 
Patrick,  who  preached  the  gospel,  in  Ireland,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  age.  Ossian,  though  at  that 
time  he  m.ust  have  been  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
of  age,  had  a  daughter  young  enough  to  become  the 
wife  to  the  saint.  On  account  of  this  family  connec- 
tion, '  Patrick  of  the  psahrs,'  for  so  the  apostle  of  Ire- 
land is  emphatically  called  in  the  poems,  took  great  de- 
light in  the  company  of  Ossian,  and  in  hearing  the 
great  actions  of  his  fam.ily.  The  saint  sometimes  threw 
off  the  austerity  of  his  profession,  drank  freely,  and  hac 
his  soul  properly  warmed  with  wine,  in  order. to  hcai 
with  becomiing  enthusiasm  the  poems  of  his  father-in. 
law.  One  of  the  poems  begins  with  this  piece  of  usefu 
information. 

t  In  Fauker.tr's  Dul  ;in  Journal,   of  the  1st    December,  17(51,  appeared  the  for.(;\Mi> 


FINGAL  1    A  JPOEM, 

Ot;piiiJlly  wrote  in  ihe  Irish  o;-  i:rrc  l:iivago.   In  th.-  nn^fac^  to 
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Lo  don  rabh  Padric  na  mhur. 
Gun  Sailm  air  uidh,  ach  a  go!, 
Gliluais  e  thigh  O.sian,  mhic  Fhion, 
O  san  Icifi  bhlnn  j^hloir. 

The  title  cf  this  poem  is  *  Teantach  tnor  na  Fiona.* 
It  appears  to  have  been  founded  on  the  same  story  with 
the  Battle  of  Lora,  one  of  the  poems  of  the  genuine 
Ojsian.  The  circumstances  and  Catastrophe  in  both 
are  much  the  same  ;  but  the  Irish  Ossian  discovers  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  by  an  unlucky  anachronism. 
After  describing  the  total  rout  of  Erragon,  he  very 
gravely  co-.^cliides  with  this  remarkable  anecdote, 
**  that  none  of  the  foe  escaped,  but  a  few  who  were 
*'  allowed  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  H'jly  land."  This 
circumstance  fixes  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the 
piece  some  centuries  after  the  famous  croisade  ;  for 
It  is  evident,  that  the  poet  thought  the  time  of  the 
croisade  so  ancient,  that  he  confounds  it  v/ith  the  age 
of  Fingal.  Erragon,  in  the  course  of  this  poem,  is 
often  called : 

Roigh  Lochlin  an  du  shloigh,  , 

King  of  Denmark  of  two  nations, 

which  alludes  to  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Norway 
and  Denmark,  a  circumstance  which  brings  down  the 
date  of  the  piece  to  an  era  not  far  remote.  Modern, 
however,  as  this  pretended  Ossian  was,  it  is  certain, 
he  lived  before  the  Irish  had  dreamed  of  appiopriating 
Fion,  or  Fingai,  to  themselves.  He  concludes  the 
poem  with  this  reflection  : 

Na  faglu  se  comlithrom  nan  n'  arm, 
Erragon  MaC  Annir  nan  lann  g!as 
'San  n' Albin  ni  n'abairtair  Triath 
Agus  gnlaoite  an  n'riiiona  as. 

**  Had  Erragon,  son  of  Annir  of  gleaming  swords,  a- 
"  voided  the  equal  contest  of  arms,  (single  combat)  no 
*'  chief  should  have  afterwards  been  numbered  in  Albion, 
"  and  the  heroes  of  Fion  should  no  more  be  named." 

The  next  poem   that  falls   under   our  observation  is 
•  Cath-cabhra.'  or  The  Death  of  Oscar.     This  piece  is 
founded  on  the  same  story  which  we  have  in  the  hist 
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book  of  Temora,  So  little  thought  the  author  of  Cath' 
cabhra  of  making  0$car  his  countryman,  that  in  the 
course  of  two  hundred  lines,  of  which  the  poem  con- 
sists, he  puts  the  following  expression  thrice  in  the 
mouth  of  the  hero  : 

Albion  an  sa  d'roina  m'arach. 
Albion  where  I  was  bom  and  bred. 

The  poem  contains  almost  all  the  incidents  in  the 
first  book  of  Temora.  In  one  cirumstance  the  bard 
differs  materially  from  Ossian.  Oscar,  after  he  was 
mortally  wounded  by  Cairbar,  was  carried  by  his  peo- 
ple to  a  neighbouring  hill,  which  commanded  a  pros- 
pect of  the  sea.  A  fleet  appears  at  a  distance,  and  the 
hero  exclaims  with  joy, 

Loingeas  mo  shean-athair  at'an 
'S  iad  a,tiaciid  le  cabhair  chugain, 
O  Albin  na  n'  ioma  stuagh. 

It  is  the  fleet  of  my  grandfather,  com.lng  w^ith  aid  to 
our  field,  frnm  Albion  of  many  waves  1"  The  testi- 
mony of  this  bard  is  sufficient  to  confute  the  idle  fic- 
tions' of  Keating  and  O'Flaherty  ;  for  though  he  is  far 
from  being  ancient,  it  is  probable  he  flourished  a  full 
century  before  these  historians.  He  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  a  much  better  Christian  than  chronologer  ; 
for  Fion,  though  he  is  placed  two  centuries  before  St 
Patrick,  very  devoutly  recommends  the  soul  of  his 
grandson  to  his  Redeemer. 

*  Duan  a  Gharibh  Mac-Starn  is  another  Irish  poem 
in  high  repute.  The  grandeur  of  its  images,  and  its 
propriety  of  sentiment,'  might  have  induced  me  to  give 
a  translation  of  it,  had  not  I  some  expectations  of  see- 
ing it  in  the  collection  of  the  Irish  Ossian's  poems, 
promised  more  than  a  year  since  to  the  public.  The 
author  descends  sometimes  from  the  region  of  the  sub- 
lime to  low  and  indecent  description  j  the  last  of  which, 
the  Irish  translator,  no  doubt,  will  choose  to  leave  in 
the  obscurity  of  the  origmal.  In  this  piece  Cuthullin 
is  used  with  very  little  ceremony,  for  he  is  often  called 
the   *  Dog  of  Tara/  in  the  county  of  Meath.    This 
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severe  title  of  the  *  redoubtable  CutbuUin,'  the  most  re- 
nowned of  the  Irish  champions,'  proceeded  from  the 
poet's  ignorance  of  etymology.  Cu,  voice,  or  com- 
mander, signifies  also  a  dog.  The  poet  chose  the  last 
as  the  most  noble  appellation  for  his  hero. 

*l"he  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  same  with  that  of 
the  epic  poem  of  Fingal.  *  Garibh  Mac-Starn'  is  the 
same  with  Ossian's  Swaran,  the  son  of  Starno.  His 
single  combats  with,  and  his  victory  over  all  the  he- 
roes of  Ireland,  excepting  the  '  celebrated  dog  of  Ta- 
ra,'  i.  e.  Cuthullin,  afford  matter  for  two  hundred  lines 
of  tolerable  poetry.  Garibh's  progress  in  search  of 
Cuthullin,  and  his  intrigue  with  the  gigantic  Emir- 
bragal,  that  hero's  wife,  enable  the  poet  to  extend  his 
piece  to  four  hundred  lines.  This  author,  it  is  true, 
makes  Cuthullin  a  native  of  Ireland ;  the  gigantic 
Emir-bragal  he  calls  *  the  guiding  star  of  the  women 
of  Ireland.'  The  property  of  this  enormous  lady  I 
shall  not  dispute  with  him,  or  any  other.  But  as  he 
speaks  with  great  tenderness  of  the  '  daughters  of  the 
convent,'  and  throws  out  some  hints  against  the  Eng- 
lish nation,  it  is  probable  he  lived  in  too  modern  a 
period  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  genealogy 
of  Cuthullin. 

Another  Irish  Gssian,  foY  there  were  many,  as  ap- 
pears from  their  difference  in  language  and  sentiment, 
speaks  very  dogmatically  of  Fion  Mac-Comnal,  as  an 
Irishman.  Little  can  be  said  for  the  judgment  of  this 
poet,  and  less  for  his  delicacy  of  sentiment.  The  his- 
tory of  one  of  hi§  episodes  may,  at  once,  stand  as  a 
specimen  of  his  want  of  both.  Ireland,  in  the  days  of 
Fion,  happened  to  be  threatened  with  an  invasion,  by 
three  great  potentates,  the  kings  of  Lochlin,  Sweden^ 
and  France.  It  is  needless  to  insist  upon  the  impro- 
priety of  a  French  invasion  of  Ireland  ;  it  is  sufUcicnt 
for  me  to  be  faithful  to  the  language  of  my  author. 
Fion,  upon  receiving  intelligence  of  the  intended  inva- 
sion, sent  Ca-olt,  Ossian,  and  Oscar,  to  watch  the 
bay,  in  which  it  was  apprehended  the  enemy  was  to 
land.  Oscar  was  the  worst  choice  of  a  scout  that  could 
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be  made  ;  for,  brave  as  he  was,  he  had  the  bad  prO' 
perty  of  falling  very  often  asleep  on  his  post  ;  nor  wa? 
it  possible  to  awake  him,  without  cuttin^^  off  one  o 
his  finoers,  or  dashing  a  large  stone  against  his  head, 
When  the  enemy  appeared,  Oscar,  vrry  untortunately, 
was  asleep.  Ossian  and  Ca-olt  consulted  about  the 
method  of  wakening  him,  and  they  at  last  fixed  on  the 
stone,  as  the  less  dangerous  expedient. 

Gun  thog  Caoilte  a  clilach,  nach  gan, 
Agus  a  n'  aigli  n'  chiean  cun  bhuail ; 
Tri  mil  an  tulloch  gun  cTiri',  &c. 

*'  Ca-olt  took  up  a  heavy  stone,  and  struck  It  against 
the  hero's  head.  The  hill  shook  for  three  miles,  as 
the  stone  rebounded  and  rolled  away."  Oscar  rose  in 
wrath,  and  his  father  gravely  desired  him  to  spend  his 
rage  on  his  enemies,  which  he  did  to  so  good  a  pur- 
pose, that  he  singly  routed  a  whole  wing  of  their  avmy. 
The  confederate  kings  advanced  notwithstanding,  till 
they  came  to  a  narrow  pass,  possessed  by  the  cele- 
biated  Ton-oisal.  This  name  is  very  signifuant  of  the 
singular  property  of  the  hero  who  bore  it.  Ton-oisal, 
though  brave,  was  so  heavy  and  unweildv,  that  when 
he  sat  down,  it  took  the  whole  force  of  an  hundred 
n.en  to  set  him  upright  on  his  feet  again.  Luckily 
for  the  preservation  of  Ireland,  the  hero  happened  to 
be  standing  when  the  enemy  appeared  ;  and  he.  gave  so 
good  an  account  of  them,  that  Fion  upon  his  arrival 
found  little  to  do,  but  to  divide  the  spoil  among  his 
soldiers. 

All  these  extraordinary  heroes,  Fion,  Ossian,  Oscar, 
and  Ca-olt,  savs  thvr  po^;r,  were 
Siol  Erin  na  gorm  lann. 
The  sons  of  Erin  of  blue  steel. 
Neither  shall  l  much  dispute  the  matter  with  him  :  he 
has  my  consent  also  to  appropriate  to  Ireland  the  cele- 
brated Ton-oisal.     1  shall  only  say,  that  they  are  dif- 
ferent  persons   from   tliose   of  the  same  name  in   the 
Scotish  po-ims ;  and  that,  though  the  stupendous  valour 
of  the  fi:st  is  so  remarkable,  they  have  nut  been  eqi^ally 
lucky  with  the  latter,  in  their  poet.    It  is  somewhat 
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extraordinary,  that  Fion,  who  lived  some  ages  before 
St  Patrick,  sv.'e?rs  like  a  very  good  Christian. 

Air  an  Dia  do  chOm  gach  case. 

By  God,  who  shaped  every  case. 
It  is  worthy  of  being  remarked,  that  in  the  line  quoted, 
Ossian,  who  lived  in  St  Patrick's  days,  seems  to  have 
understood  something  of  the  English,  a  language  not 
then  subsisting.  A  person  more  sanguine  for  the  ho- 
nour of  his  country  than  I  am»  might  argue  from  this 
circumstance,  that  this  pretendedly  Irish  Ossian  was  a 
native  of  Scotland  ;  for  my  countrymen  are  universally- 
allowed  to  have  an  exclusive  right  to  the  second-sight* 
From  the  instances  given,  the  reader  may  form  a 
complete  idea  of  the  Irish  compositions  concerning  the 
Fiona.  The  greatest  part  of  them  make  the  heroes 
of  Fion, 

Siol  Albin  a  n'nioma  caoile. 

The  race  of  Albion  of  many  friths. 

The  rest  make  them  natives  of  Ireland.  But  the  truth 
is,  that  their  authority  is  of  little  consequence  on  either 
side.  From  the  instances  I  have  given,  they  appear  to 
have  been  the  work  of  a  very  modern  period.  The 
pious  ejaculations  they  contain,  their  allusions  to  the 
manners  of  the  times,  fix  them  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Had  even  the  authors  of  these  pieces  avoided 
all  allusions  to  their  owntim.es,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
poems  could  pass  for  ancient,  in  the  eyes  of  any  per- 
son tolerably  conversant  with  the  Irish  tongue.  The 
idiom  is  so  corrupted,  and  so -many  words  borrowed 
from  the  English,  that  that  language  must  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  Ireland  before  the  poems  were 
written. 

It  remains  now  to  shew  how  the  Irish  bards  began 
to  appropriate  Ossian  and  his  heroes  to  their  own  coun- 
try. After  the  English  conquest,  many  of  the  natives 
of  Ireland,  averse  to  a  foreign  yoke,  either  actually 
were  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  the  conquerors,  or  at 
least  paid  little  regard  to  their  government.  The  Scots, 
in  those  ages,  were  often  in  open  war,  and  never  in 
cordial  iriendsbip  with  the  English.  The  similarity  of 
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manners  and  lantjuage,  the  traditions  concerning  their 
common  origin,  and  above  all,  their  having  to  do  with 
the  same  enemy,  created  a  free  and  friendly  intercourse 
between  the  Scottish  and  Irish  nations.  As  the  custom 
of  retaining  bards  and  senachies  was  common  to  both  ; 
so  each,  no  doubt,  had  formed  a  system  of  history,  it 
matters  not  how  much  soever  fabulous,  concerning 
their  respective  origin.  It  was  the  natural  policy  of 
the  times,  to  reconcile  tlie  traditions  of  both  nations 
together,  and,  if  possible,  to  deduce  them  from  the  same 
original  stock. 

The  Snxon  manners  and  language  had,  at  that  time, 
made  ffrcat  progress  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  The  an- 
cient language,  and  the  traditional  history  of  the  na- 
tion, became  confined  entirely  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Highlands,  then  fallen,  from  several  concurring 
circumstances,  into  the  last  degree  of  ignorance  and 
barbarism.  The  Irish,  who,  for  some  ages  before  the 
conquest,  had  possessed  a  competent  share  of  that  kind 
of  learning  -.vhich  then  prevailed  in  Europe,  found  it 
no  difficult  matter  to  impose  their  own  fictions  on  the 
igno^^nt  Highland  senachies,  by  flattering  the  vanity  cf 
the  Highlanders,  with  their  lon^^  list  of  Heremonian 
kin;::s  smd  heroes,  they  without  contradiction  assumed 
to  themselves  the  character  of  being  the  mother  nation 
of  the  Scots  of  Britain.  At  this  time,  certainly,  was 
established  that  Hibernian  system  of  the  original  of  the 
Scots,  which  afrer^vards,  for  want  of  any  other,  was 
universally  received.  The  Scots  of  the  low  country, 
who,  by  losing  the  language  of  their  ancestors,  lost, 
together  .vith  it,  their  national  traditions,  received  im- 
plicitly the  history  of  their  country  from  Irish  refugees, 
or  from  Highland  senachies,  persuaded  over  into  the 
Hibernian  system. 

These  circumstances  are  far  from  being  ideal.  We 
have  remaining  many  ])articular  traditions,  which  bear 
testimony  to  a  fact  of  itself  abundantly  probable.  What 
makes  the  matter  incontestible  is,  that  the  ancient  tra- 
ditional accounts  of  the  genuine  origin  of  the  Scots, 
have  been  hauded  down  without  interruption.    Though 
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a  few  ignorant  senachies  might  be  persuaded  out  of 
their  own  opinion  by  the  snaoothness  of  an  Irish  tale,  it 
was  impossible  to  eradicate  from  among  the  bulk  of  the 
people  their  own  national  traclitiuns.  These  trr-iditions 
afterwards  so  much  prevailed,  that  the  Highlanders 
continue  totally  unacquainted  with  the  pretended  Hi- 
bernian extract  of  the  Scottish  nation.  Ignorant  chro- 
nicle writers,  stranv^ers  to  the  ancient  language. of  their 
country,  preserved  only  from  falling  to  the  groui;d  so 
improbable  a  story. 

It  was  during  the  period  I  have  mentioned,  that  the 
Irish  became  acquainted  with,  and  carried  into  their 
conntry  the  compositions  of  Ossian.  The  scene  of  many 
of  the  pieces  being  m  Ireland,  suggested  first  to  them 
a  hint  of  making  both  heroes  and  poet  natives  of  that 
island.  In  order  to  do  this  eliectuaHy,  they  found  it 
necessary  to  reject  the  genuine  poems,  as  everv  line 
vvas  pregnant  with  proofs  of  their  Scottish  original,  and 
to  dress  up  a  fable  on  the  same  subject  in  their  own 
language.  So  ill  qualified,  however,  were  their  bards 
to  effectuate  this  change,  that  amidst  ail  their  desires 
to  make  the  Fiona  Irishmen,  they  e%^ery  now  and  then 
called  them  '  Siol  Albin.'  It  was  probably,  after  a  suc- 
cession of  some  generations,  that  the  bards  had  effron- 
tery enough  to  establish  an  Irish  genealogy  for  Fion, 
and  deduce  him  from  the  Milesian  race  of  kings.  In 
some  of  the  oldest  Irish  poems  on  the  suf^ject,  the 
great-grand-father  of  Fion  is  made  a  Scandinavian  ;  and 
his  heroes  are  often  called  Siol  Lochlin  ka  beum, 
i.  e.  *  the  race  of  Lochlin  of  wounds.'  The  only  poem 
that  runs  up  the  family  of  Fion  to  Nuades  Niveus, 
king  of  Ireland,  is  evidently  not  above  a  hundred  and 
fiftv  years  old  ;  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  mentions  the 
Earl  of  Tyrone,  so  famous  in  Elizabeth's  time. 

This  subject,  perhaps,  is  pursued  further  than  it  de- 
serves ;  but  a  discussion  of  the  pretensions  of  Ireland 
to  Ossian,  was  become  in  some  measure  '.lecessary.  If 
the  Irish  poems  concerning  the  Fiona  should  appear 
ridiculous,  it  is  but  justice  to  obs  rve,  that  they  are 
scarcely  more  so  than  the  poems  of  other  nations  at 
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that  period.  On  other  subjects,  the  bards  of  Irelan 
have  displayed  a  genius  worthy  of  any  age  or  natior 
It  was  alone  in  matters  of  antiquity  that  they  wer 
monstrous  in  their  fables.  Their  love-sonnets,  an 
their  elegies  on  the  death  of  persons  worthy  or  re 
nov\*ned,  abound  with  such  beautiful  simplicity  of  sen 
tinr>ent,  and  wild  harmony  of  numbers,  that  they  be 
come  more  than  an  atonement  for  their  errors  in  ever) 
other  species  of  poetry.  But  the  beauty  of  these  spe- 
cics  depend  so  much  on  a  certain  *  curiosa  felicitas'  o 
expression  in  the  original,  that  they  must  appear  much 
to  disadvantage  in  another  language. 
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Among  the  monuments  remaining  of  the  ancient  state 
of  nations,  few  are  more  valuable  than  their  poems  or 
songs.  History,  when  it  treats  of  remote  and  dark 
ages,  is  seldom  very  instructive.  The  beginnings  of 
society,  in  every  country,  are  involved  in  fabulous 
iconfusion  ;  and  though  they  were  not,  they  would  fur- 
nish few  events  worth  recording.  But,  in  every  period 
iOf  society,  human  manners  are  a  curious  spectacle  ;  and 
the  most  natural  pictures  of  ancient  manners  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  ancient  poems  of  nations.  These  pre- 
sent to  us,  what  is  much  more  valuable  than  tlie  his- 
tory of  such  transactions  as  a  rude  age  can  afford  :  the 
history  of  human  imagination  and  passion.  They  make 
us  acquainted  wJth  the  notions  and  feelings  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures  in  the  most  artless  ages  :  discovering 
what  objects  they  admired,  and  what  pleasures  they 
pursued,  before  those  refinements  of  society  had  taken 
'ace,  which  enlarge  indeed,  and  diversify  the  trans- 
action, but  disguise  the  manners  of  mankind. 

Besides  this  merit  which  ancient  poems  have  with 
philosophical  observers  of  human  nature,  they  have  an- 
other with  persons  of  taste.  They  promise  some  of 
the  highest  beauties  of  poetical  writing.  Irregular  and 
unpolisl-.ed  we  may  expect  the  productions  of  unculti- 
vated ages  to  be ;  but  abounding^  at  the  same  time, 
with  that  enthusiasm,  that  vehemence  and  fire,  which  ■ 
are  the  soul  of  poetry.  For  many  circum.stances  of 
those  times  which  we  call  barbarous,  are  favourable  to 
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the  poetical  spirit.  That  state,  in  which  human  natur 
shoots  wild  and  free,  though  uniit  for  other  improve- 
ments,  certainly  encourages  the  high  exertions  of  fan 
cy  and  passion. 

In  the  infi;ncy  of  societies,  men  live  scattered  anc 
dispersed,  in  the  midst  of  solitary  rural  scenes,  wher< 
the  beauties  of  nature  are  their  chief  entertainment 
They  meet  with  many  objects,  -to  them  new  and  Strang 
their  wonder  and  surprise  are  frequently  excited ;  an; 
by  the  sudden  changes  of  fortune  occurring  in  their  un 
settled  state  of  life,  their  passions  are  raised  to  the  ut 
most.  Their  passions  have  nothing  to  restrain  them 
their  imagination  has  nothing  to  check,  it.  They  dis 
play  themselves  to  one  another  without  disguise  ;  anc 
converse  and  act  m  the  uncovered  simplicity  of  nature 
As  their  fcelir.gsare  strong,  so  their  language,  of  itseh 
assumes  a  poetical  turn.  Prone  to  exaggerate, they  de 
scribe  everv  thing  in  the  strongest  colours;  which,  o 
course,  renders  their  speech  picturesque  and  figurative 
Figurative  language  owes  its  rise  chiefly  to  two  causes 
to  the  want  of  proper  names  for  objects,  an^  to  the  in 
fluence  of  imagination  and  passion  over  the  form  of  ex 
picssion.  Both  these  causes  ct-ncur  in  the  i::fancy  o 
society.  Figures  are  commonly  considered  as  artificia 
modes  of  speech,  devised  by  orators  and  poets,  afte 
the  world  had  advanced  to  a  refined  state.  The  con 
trary  ct  this  is  the  truth.  Men  never  have  used  so  maip 
figures  of  style  ?.s  m  those  rude  ages,  when,  besides  th 
power  of  a  warm  imagination  to  suggest  lively  images 
the  want  of  proper  and  precise  terms  for  the  ideas  the; 
would  express,  obliged  them  to  have  recourse  to  cir 
cumlocution,  metaphor,  comparison,  and  all  those  sub 
stituted  forms  of  expression,  which  give  a  poetical  ai 
to  langur.ge.  An  Americr.nchief,  at  this  day, harangue 
at  the  head  of  his  tribe,  in  a  more  bold  metaphoric£ 
style,  than  a  modern  European  would  adventure  to  us 
in  an  epic  poem. 

In  the  progress  of  society,  the  genius  and  manners  c 
men  undergo  a  change  more  favourable  to  accurac 
than  to  sprightliness  and  sublimity.     As  the  world  ad 
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ranees,  the  understanding  gains  ground  upon  the  ima- 
gination ;  the  understanding  is  more  exercised,  the 
imagination  less.  Fewer  objects  occur  that  are  new  or 
surprising.  Men  apply  themselves  to  trace  the  causes 
of  things ;  they  correct  and  rehne  one  another ;  they 
subdue  or  disguise  their  passions  ;  they  form  their  ex- 
terior manners  upon  one  uniform  standard  of  politeness 
and  civility.  Human  nature  is  pruned  according  to 
toethod  and  rule.  Language  advances  from  sterility 
to  copiousness,  and  at  the  same  time,  from  fervour  and 
enthusiasm,  to  correctness  and  precision.  Style  be- 
comes more  chaste  ;  but  less  animated.  The  progress 
of  the  world  in  this  respect,  resembles  the  progress  of 
age  in  m.an.  The  powers  of  imagination  are  most  vi- 
gorous and  predominant  in  youth  ;  those  of  the  under- 
standing ripen  more  slowly,  and  often  attain  not  their 
maturity  till  the  imagination  begin  to  flag.  Hence, 
poetry,  which  is  the  child  of  imagination,  is  frequent- 
ly most  glowing  and  animated  in  the  first  ages  of  society. 
As  the  ideas  of  our  youth  are  remembered  with  a  pe- 
culiar pleasure  on  account  of  their  liveliness  and  viva- 
city ;  so  the  most  ancient  poems  have  often  proved  the 
greatest  favourites  of  nations. 

Poetry  has  been  said  to  be  more  ancient  than  prose  ; 
land  however  paradoxial  such  an  assertion  may  seem, 
■  yet  in  a  qualified  sense  it  is  true.  Men  certainly  never 
y conversed  with  one  another  in  regular  numbers  j  but, 
icven  their  ordinary  language  would,  in  ancient  times, 
s  for  the  reasons  before  assigned,  approach  to  a  poetical 
jistyle  ;  and  the  first  compositions  transmitted  to  posteri- 
[  ty,  beyond  doubt,  were,  in  a  literal  sense,  poems  j  that 
)  is,  compositions  in  which  imagination  had  the  chief 
ihand,  lorm.ed  into  some  kind  of  numbeis,  and  pro- 
jmounced  with  a  musical  modulation  or  tone.  Music  or 
J  sor,g  has  been  found  coeval  with  society  among  the 
siimost  barbarous  nations.  The  only  subjects  which  could 
prompt  men,  in  their  first  rude  state,  to  Uiter  their 
5  thor,gl'.ts  in  compositions  of  any  length,  were  such  as 
r  naturally  assumed  the  tone  of  poetry  ;  praises  of  their 
d  gods,  or  of  their  ancestors  ;  commemorations  of  their 
E 
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own  warlike  exploits;  or  lamentations  over  their  mis- 
fortunes. And  before  writing  was  invented,  no  othei 
compositions,  exceptsongs  or  poems,  could  take  sucl 
hold  of  the  imagination  and  memory,  as  to  be  preser- 
ved by  oral  tradition,  and  handed  down  trom  one  race 
to  anotiier. 

Hence  we  may  expect  to  find  poems  among  the  an- 
tiquities of  all  nations.  It  is  probable  too,  that  an  ex- 
tensive search  would  discover  a  certam  degree  of  re- 
semblance among  all  the  most  ancient  poetical  pro- 
ductions, from  whatever  country  they  have  proceeued 
In  a  similar  state  of  manners,  similar  objects  and  passion; 
operating  upon  the  imaginations  of  men,  will  stamj: 
their  productions  with  the  same  general  character.  Some 
diversity  will,  no-iiouht,  be  occasion:d  by  climate  and 
genius.  Eut  mankind  never  bear  such  reseir.bling 
features  as  they  do  in  the  beginnings  of  society.  Its 
subsequent  revolutions  give  rise  to  the  prmcipal  dis- 
tinctions among  nations,  and  divert,  into  channels 
widely  separated,  that  current  of  human  genius  and 
manners,  which  descends  originally  from  one  spring, 
What  we  have  been  long  accustomed  to  call  the  orien- 
tal vein  of  poetry,  because  some  of  the  earliest  poetical 
productions  have  come  to  us  from  the  East,  is  probably 
no  more  oriental  than  accidental;  it  is  the  characteris- 
tic of  an  age  rather  than  a  country ;  and  belongs,  in 
some  measure,  to  all  nations  at  a  certain  period.  Oi 
this  the  works  of  Ossian  seem  to  furnish  a  remarkable 
proof. 

Our  present  subject  leads  us  to  investigate  the  ancient 
poetical  remams,  not  so  much  of  the  East,  or  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  as  of  the  Northern  nations ;  in 
order  to  discover  whether  the  Gothic  poetry  has  any 
resemblance  to  the  Celtic  or  Gaelic,  which  we  are  about 
to  consider.  Though  the  Goths,  under  which  name 
we  usually  comprehend  all  the  Scandinavian  tribes, 
were  a  people  altogether  tierce  ani"!  martial,  and  noted 
to  a  proverb  for  their  ignorance  of  the  liberal  arts,  yet 
they  too,  from  the  earliest  times,  had  their  poets  and 
their  songs.    Their  poets  were  distinguished  by  the 
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title  of  Scalders,  and  their  songs  were  termed  Vyses-^. 
Saxo-Grammaticus,  a  Danish  historian  of  considerable 
note,  who  flourished  in  the  thiiteenth  century,  informs 
us,  tliat  very  many  of  thee  songs,  containing  the  ancient 
traditionary  storits  of  the  country,  were  found  engrav- 
en upon  rocks  in  the  old  Runic  character;  several  of 
which  he  has  translated  iulO  L.itin,  and  inserted  into 
his  history.  But  his  versions  are  plainly  so  paraphras- 
tical,  and  forced  into  such  an  intimation  of  the  style  and 
the  measures  of  tiie  Roman  poets,  that  one  can  form  no 
judgment  from  them  of  the  native  spirit  of  the  ori- 
inal.  A  more  curious  monument  of  the  true  Gothic 
poerry  is  preserved  by  Olaus  VVormius,  in  his  book  de 
Lueratura  Runica.  It  is  an  Epicedium,  or  funeral 
song,  composed  by  R'*gner  Lodorog  ;  and  translated 
by  Olaus,  woid  for  word,  from  the  original.  This  Lod- 
brog  was  a  king  of  Denmark,  who  lived  in  the  eighth 
century,  famous  for  his  wars  and  victories  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  an  eminent  Scaldtr,  or  poet.  It  was  his  mis- 
fortune to  fall  at  last  into  the  hands  of  one  of  his  ene- 
mies, by  whom  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  con- 
demned to  be  destroyed  by  serpents.     In  this  situation 

Treatise  de  Literatura  Runica,  has  given  a 

'      -'led  R.inic.  from  Runes,  which 

were  no  kv.er  than  one  han- 
js^il  in  their  vvses  ;  and  though 

,  ..j  savs  txyiL-3i;y,  that  among  all 

^'L^.  :■;..:.   ...K    :..  :  ;"''''-^'^'':l-^'-.'"  ^'^^^  ij;;-..,  «..   .....cr   envployed. 

Lodbrogj  ait,  rw-;irdi  qujt*.',    ,  f  har- 

mony, if  it  can  be  allowed  lli  .  ptrical 

feet,  or  quantity  ofsyllablcs,  the  dis- 

position of  the  letters.     Int...  I     .      1  '   '  ...yline,  , 

"--  syllables.     In  each  liiitfCh,  it  wai  LC-qiLote  i,...;  V-.tcc  \.  j.\,.:  ^!lnui'1  hcgin  v/ith  the 
;  letter  ;  two  of  the  corresDonding  words  pieced  :n  the  first  line  oi  the  distich,  the 
third,  in  the  stcond  line.     In  each  rue  were  also  required  two  sv!labl<.s,  but  never  the 
final  ones,  formed  eith  -r  of  the  same  co!i5on:;nts,  oi  same  vowels.     As  an  example  of 
this  measure,  Olaus  gives  us  these  two  Latin  lines  constructed  exactly  acxordir.g  to  the 
1  above  rules  of  Runic  verse  : 
.  Christus  caput  nostrum 

'  Coronet  te  bonis 

t  The  initial  letters  of  Christns,  C^.^ut,  ;,nd  Cnronet,  m-Ve  the  three  corresponding 
'  l«fpr=  of  the  distich.     In  th.'  rirsr  Ii„  ..  rh,-  i\r.,  .   i^',:.-.  ,.,-  <•  ..^.....     „,i  ,.^  -v^.li-jml 

second  line,  the'  on'ii  ,  >   ;uence 

pf  syllables.     Frequent  invci;  .■•^try;" 

J  which  would  naturally  folli i  %  ■  '..ords. 

''''1-' -Mfious  on  this  subjLc.  i  Taaruin 

•onatium  ;  particulari  v..t  43..  ^i.r.,jLci  o-  n.^  Lji.--ii-.i  .ul:.  .11  <■.  )--i:.\..'nica  et 
;thica ;  where  they  will  ind  a  luU  account  0;  t.'ie  stru-.tu.-c  of  t:ii  Anglo-oaxon 
..•ch  nearly  resembled  the  Gothic.  They  will  find  also  some  specimens  both 
and  Saxon  poetry.    An  extract,  which  Dr  Hicks  has  given  from  the  v.-ork.  of 

.  n.„_:.i.  c„_ij —    :—^:...,-j    „_    ._    .•    jng  an  Evocation  from  thfi 

published  by  Mr  Drydso. 
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he  solaced  himself  wjth  rehearsing  all  the  exploits 
his  life.  The  poem  is  divided  into  twenty-nine  stanzai^ 
of  ten  lines  each  ;  and  every  stanza  begins  with  thes.; 
woids,  Pugnavimus  ensibus,  *'  We  have  fought  witl 
our  swords."  Olaus's  vei-sion  is  in  many  places  so  ob 
scure  as  to  be  hardly  intelligible.  I  havt  subjoined  th; 
whole  below,  exactly  as  he  has  published  it  ;  and  shal 
translate  as  much  as  may  give  the  Eng.lish  reader  ai 
idea  of  the  spirit  and  strain  of  this  kind  of  poetry  ^. 


PugnnA 


?1 


ai  quanrlo  acquisivimus 
ividiB  ferae 


Ardua  ad 

\-irorum  pectora 

3<7omordi 

Scarforum  caute 

Glr..iias  i 

\  pugna 

3  eral  Clypeus 

Anteiiuan 

n  Rafno  rex  cadcret 

Fluxit  ex 

virorum  capitihus 

Calidus  ii] 

loricas  sudor. 

Habere  potuerunt  turn  corvi 
Ante  Indirorum  insiilas 
SufnciLiitcm  i)i-aMl:i!:i  cilaniandatn 


•lUL-re  meutioiisa 


Alte  tuliinus  tui 

OLip.ndo  viginti  a      _  

Et  celphrevn  l';;iden  compa 


Ail  Ljiii-.a  prostratonun  dimicandum 
Gl'iliii  .secuit  clypeorum    • 
Piclu   lo  in  Galcavani  con\'eiitu 
CtivicLiiii  mustum  tx  vulneribus 
Dift'usuni  per  certbnmi  svium. 

9 
Tenuimus  cl^'peos  in  sanguine 
Cum  Iiastam  unximus 
Anf''  Boring  Holmum 
Tii.i'-.i'ii  njoes  ilisru.iipunt  ClypcuA 


Ad  Aulain  Odini 

Naves  direximus  in  Qslium  Vistulae 

Miicro  potuit  turn  mordere 

Omnis  erat  vuhviis  unda 

Terra  ruijefacta  Calido 

Frendebat  gUdius  in  loricas 

Gladius  fiadcbat  Clypcos. 

^Temina  ncminem  tunc  fugisse 
Vriusquam  in  uavibus 
Heraudus  in  bello  caderet 
Non  fiijdit  navibus 

Mare  ad  pnrl 


Inn; 


)iid  If)n 


t  ilium 


CJcpit  caruleus  ad  incidendum 
Sa!i5;oino  iUitus  in  auream 
Lorir::m  in  pugna 
Durus  armoruitl  mucro  oliin 
Virgo  deploravit  )'.i,.tutinam  lanlens 
MuUa  pr«da  dubatur  feris. 


Cent'C! 

Ubi  k: 


vidi  jacere 
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*'  We  have  fought  with  our  swords.     I  was  young, 
**  when,    towards  the  east,    in  the  bay  of  OreoD,  we 


In  exortu  solis 

Coactus  est  pro  nostris  gladiis 

Valdiofur  in  bello  occumbere. 

12 
Ruit  plu\'ia  sanguinis  de  gladiis 
Pra:ceps  in  Bardafyrde 
Pallidum  corpus  pro  accipitribus 
Muniuravit  arcus  ubi  niucro 
Acriter  mordtbat  Loricas 
In  confliclu 
Odini  Pileus  Galea 
Cucurrit  arcus  ad  vulnus 
Venenate  acutus  conspersus  sudore  san- 
guineo. 

13 
Ter.uimus  magica  scuta 
Alve  in  pugnae  ludo 
Ante  Hiadningum  sinum 
Videre  licuit  turn  viros 
Oui  gladiis  lacerarunt  Clypeoe 

Gal'iaeattritK  viroium 

F.rat  sicut  splendidani  virginem 

In  lecto  juxta  se  coilocare 

14 
Dura  venit  tempestas  Clypeis 
Cadaver  cecedit  in  terram 
In  Nortumbria 

Erat  circi  matutinum  tempus 
Hominlbus  necessumerat  fuger 
Kx  urslio  ubi  acute 
Cassidis  CMnpos  mordebant  gladii 
Erat  iioc  veluti  Juvencm  viduam 
lu  priniaria  sede  osculari. 

Herthiofe  evasit  fortunr.tus 
In  Austvalibus  Orcadibus  ipse 

Cogebatur  in  armoium  uimbo 
Rogvaldus  occariibere 
Iste  venit  summus  super  accipitres 
Luctus  in  gladiorum  ludo 
Strenuc  Jnctabat  concussor 
Gales  sanguinis  teli. 
1(3 


Endili  maris  ensibus 

Erat  per  Hebdoinidse  spatium 

Qu?si  mulieres  vinum  apportarent 

Valde  in  strepitu  armorum 

Scissa  erat  lorica 

In  Stiokiungorum  prselio. 

19 
Pulchricomum  vidi  crepui  culas  cere 

Et  cont;ibu!ati()ni3  amicuni  viduarui» 
Erat  sicut  calidum  balneum 
Vinei  vasis  nymphaportaret 
Nos  in  Ua;  fi  eto 
Antiquam  Orn  rex  caderet 

Clypeum  vidi  ruptum 


Hocii 


20 


Egimus  gladiorum  ad  Ccedem 
I.udum  in  Lindis  insula 
Cum  regibus  tribus 
Pauci  potuerunt  inde  Isetari 
Cecedit  multus  in  rictum  ferarum 
Accipiter  dilaniavit  carnem  cum  liip* 
Ut  satur  inde  discederit 
Hybernorum  sanguis  in  oceanum 
Ccpiose  decidit  per  mactationis  tempM. 

21 
Alte  gladias  mordebat  Clypeos 
Tuac  cum  aurei  coloris 
Hasta  fricabat  loricas 
Vidure  licuit  in  Onlugs  insula 
Per  secula  multum  post 
Iljtfuit  zn  ijladiorum  ludos 
Reges  prccesserunt 
P-ubicundum  erat  circa  insulanj 
Ar  volans  Draco  vulnc 


Quid 


o  fort; 


22 


Oui  nini.ju^im  premitur 
Malimi  ferunt  timidum  incitare 
Acq'.'.il?.m  ad  gladiorum  luduin 
Meticulijsus  venit  nuspiam 


Bellatrtrem  multum  vidi  cadere 

Mane  ante  machaeram 

Virum  in  raucronum  dissidio 

Eilif)  meo  incidit  mature 

Giaditus  juxta  cor 

Egillus  fecit  Agnerum  spoliatum 

Impertertitum  virum  vita 

Sonuit  lancea  prope  Hamdi 

Criscam  loricam  splendebant  vexilla. 


Verb 


18 


Hoc  numero  aequum  ut  procedat 

In  contactu  gladiorum 

Juvenis  unus  contra  alterum 

Non  rec.ocedat  vir  a  viro 

Hoc  i"u)t  viri  fortis  nobilitas  diu 

Senipei-  debet  amoris  arssicus  virgluum 

Audax  esse  in  /remitu  armorum. 

24 
Hoc  videtur  rjiihi  re  vera 
Ouo.'.  futa  sequimur 
Rarus  trans^reditur  fata  Parcarum 
Noil  dcstinavi  EUa: 
De  vita;  exitu  mex 
C'l  T)  ego  janguinem  semi  mortuustegerwa 

Passim  impetravimus  Cum  leris 
£scam  ia  Scoti%  siaubus. 
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**  made  torrents  of  blood  flow  to  r^orge  the  ravenous  beast 
*'  of  prey,  and  the  yellow-footed  bird.  There  resoujided 
"  the  hard  steel  upon  the  lofty  helmets  of  men.  The 
"  whole  ocean  was  one  wound.  The  crow  waded  in 
*'  the  blood  of  the  slain.  When  we  had  numbered  twen- 
*'  ty  years,  we  lifted  our  spears  on  hioh,  and  every  where 
"  spread^our  reno?vn.  Eig;ht  has  ons  we  overcame  in  the 
*'  east,  before  the  port  ofDiminum  ;  and  plentifully  we 
*'  feasted  the  eagle  in  that  slaughter.  The  warm  stream 
*'  of  wounds  ran  mto  the  ocean.  The  army  fell  before 
*'  us.  When  we  steered  our  ships  into  the  mouth  of  the 
"  Vistula,  we  sent  the  He]sin!?ians  to  the  hall  of  Odion. 
"  Then  did  the  sword  bite.  The  waters  were  ail  one 
*'  wound.  The  earth  was  dyed  red  with  the  wann 
*•  stream.  The  sword  rung  upon  the  coats  of  mail,  and 
*'  clove  bucklers  in  twain.  None  fled  on  that  day,  till 
"  amoiig  his  ships  Heraudus  fell.  Than  him  no  braver 
"  baron  cleaves  the  sea  with  ships  ;  a  chearful  heart  did 
*'  he  ever  bring  to  the  combat.  Then  the  host  threw 
"  away  their  shields,  when  the  uplifted  spear  flew  at  the 
*'  breast  of  heroes.  The  swords  bit  the  Scarfian  rocks  ; 
*'  bloody  was  the  shield  in  battle,  until  Rafno  the  king 
*'  was  slain.  From  the  hef-ds  of  warriors  the  warm  sweat 
*'  streamed  down  their  armour.  The  crows  around  the 
"  Indinan  ii^lands  had  an  ample  prey.     It  were  difficult 


25 

Virppm  in  Ella;  sanguine 

Hoc  ritlore  me  faci:  semper 

Filiis  nicislivescit 

Ouod  balderi  p-  tvis  scrmna 

Sua  ira  lulx'-tet 

Parata  stio  in  aula 

Non  acres  juvenes 

Bibenn'i;iv!-tvi.;;,ii,  br.v! 

Scssioncm  trauquillam  facicnt. 

Exc(-r.-    ■•         -     ■'            ■.v.orum 

28 

Non-1 ;v.ortcm 

Fr  J-Ua  sub  si^nis  facta 

Non  v: 

Ex  belli  invhatioiic  et  semel 

Verbis  a, 

Minime  putavlIiom:num 

'2fi 

Ouod  me  futuius  fsset 

Ilic-rcUentruncomnes 

j\ivcnis  didioi  n.ucronem  rubcfacere 

Filij  ^uslal■^a:  gl^diis 

Alius  rex  prastantior 

Am-Antm  bcllum  extitare 

NosESJcim-itabunt 

Si  exactf-acLmt 

Nun  est  lugenda  mors. 

Calamitales  rostras 

i9 

guem  i:on  pavri  angues 
Venei'.^.'i  me  rtiMcrpunt 

Fert  animus  fiiiire 

Invi',,nt  mePysa: 

Matre'    acceti:  ir.i-is 

Ouab  (x  Otitini  Aula 

Filii.  i!autrordavalcant. 

(Hi;  'E.  nv.l.irilEit 

17 

I.a.".  ^  c.TCvisi?.m  cum  Asis 

VaWe  inclinatur  <iu  ha;reditatem 

In  sunM.ia  sede  bibam 

Cru.lele  stut  juit'irr.L'ntum  a  vipera 

A'itff  <  lapscc  sunt  liorK 

A.iguis  inhuhit::t  aiiluin  --ordij 

JUdtns  moriar. 

Sperunus  allerius  ad  OUliui 
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*'  to  single  out  one  among  so  many  deaths.  At  the  ris- 
**  ing  of  the  sun  I  beheld  the  spears  piercing  the  bodies 
"  of  foL's,  and  the  bows  throwing  forth  their  steel-pointed 
*'  arrows.  Loud  roared  the  swords  in  the  plains  of  Lano. 
"  The  virgin  long  be'.vailed  the  slaughter  of  that  morn- 
*'  ing."  in  this  strain  the  poet  continues  to  describe 
several  other  military  exploits.  The  images  are  not 
much  varied  ;  the  noise  of  arms,  the  streaming  of  blood, 
and  the  feasting  the  birds  of  prey,  often  recurring.  He 
mentions  the  death  of  two  of  his  sons  in  battle  ;  and  the 
lamentation  he  describes  ss  made  for  one  of  them  is  very 
singular.  A  Grecian  or  Roman  poet  would  have  intro- 
duced the  vir^ms,  or  nvmphs  of  the  wood,  bewailing 
the  untimely  fall  of  a  voung  hero.  But,  says  our  Go- 
thic poet,  "  when  Rogvaldus  was  slain,  for  him  mourned 
*'  ail  the  hawks  of  heaven,"  as  lamenting  a  beneiactor 
who  had  so  liberally  supplied  them  with  prey;  "  for 
**  bcldly,"  as  he  adds,  "  in  the  strife  of  swords  did  the 
*'  breaker  of  helmets  throw  the  spear  of  blood." 

The  poem  concludes  with  sentiments  of  the  highest 
bravery  and  concemot  of  death.  "  What  is  more  cer- 
*'  tain  to  the  brave  mrui  than  death,  though  amidst  the 
**  storm  of  swords  he  stands  always  ready  to  oppose  it  ? 
**  He  only  regrets  this  life  who  hath  never  known  dis- 
**  tress.  The  timorous  man  allures  the  devouring  eagle 
"  to  the  field  of  battle.  The  coward,  Vv'herevtr  he  comes, 
**  is  useless  to  himself.  This  I  esteem  honourable,  that 
*'  the  youth  should  advance  to  the  combat  fairly  match- 
**  ed  one  against  another  ;  nor  man  retreat  from  man. 
"  Lone  was  this  the  warrior's  highest  glory.  He  who 
*'  aspjres  to  the  love  of  virgins,  ought  always  to  be  fore- 
*'  most  in  the  roar  of  arms.  It  appears  to  me  of  truth, 
•**  that  we  are  led  by  the  fates.  Seldom  can  any  over- 
*'  come  the  appointment  of  destiny.  Little  did  I  fore- 
"  see  that  Ella**  was  to  have  my  life  in  his  hands,  in 
"  that  day,  when  fainting  1  concealed  my  blood,  and 
"  pushed  foith  m.y  ship  into  the  waves,  after  we  had 
"  spread  a  repast  for  the  beasts  of  prey,  throughout  the 
"  Scottish  bays.    But  this  makes  me  always  rejoice,  that 

*  Tiiis  was  the  iiarae  of  his  enemy  who  had  cccdemaeU  him  to  deatk. 
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*«  in  the  halls  of  our  father  Balder  (or  Odin)  I  kno\ 
"  there  are  seats  prepared,  where,  in  a  short  time,  w 
"  shall  be  drinking  ale  out  of  the  hollow  skulls  of  ou 
"  enennies.  In  the  house  of  the  mighty  Odin,  no  brav 
"  man  laments  death.  I  come  not  with  the  voice  o 
"  despair  to  Odin's  hall.  How  eagerly  would  all  th 
*'  sons  of  Aslauga  now  rush  to  war,  didlhey  know  th 
**  distress  of  their  father,  whom  a  multitude  of  venom 
*'  ous  serpents  tear  1  I  have  given  to  my  childrei 
**  a  mother  who  hath  filled  their  hearts  with  valour 
*'  I  am  fast  approaching  to  my  end.  A  cruel  death  a 
"  waits  me  from  the  viper's  bite.  A  snake  dwells  ii 
*'  the  midst  of  my  heart.  I  hope  that  the  sword  of  som' 
"  of  my  sons  shall  yet  be  stained  with  the  blood  of  Eila 
*'  The  valiant  youths  will  wax  red  with  anger,  and  wil 
**  not  sit  in  peace.  Fifty  and  one  times  hare  I  rearei 
"  the  standard  in  battle.  In  my  youth  I  learned  to  dy 
*'  the  sword  in  blood :  my  hope  was  then,  that  no  kin^ 
**  among  men  would  be  more  renowned  than  me,-  Th( 
"  goddesses  of  death  will  now  soon  call  me  ;  I  must  no' 
"  mourn  my  death.  Now  I  end  my  song.  The  god- 
*'  desses  invite  me  away  j  they  whom  Odin  has  sen' 
"  to  me  from  his  hall.  I  will  sit  upon  a  lofty  sea* 
"  and  drink  ale  joyfully  with  the  goddesses  of  death 
"  The  hours  of  my  life  are  run  out.  I  will  smile  wher 
"  I  die.'; 

This  is  such  poetry  as  we  might  expect  from  a  bar- 
barous nation.  It  breathes  a  most  ferocious  spirit.  It 
is  wild,  harsh,  and  irregular  ;  but  at  the  same  time  ani- 
mated and  strong  ;  the  style,  in  the  original,  full  of  in- 
versions, and,  as  we  learn  from  some  of  Olaus's  notes. 
highly  metaphorical  and  figured. 

But  when  we  open  the  works  of  Osbian,  a  very  difT"- 
rent  scene  presents  itself.  There  we  find  the  fire  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  most  early  times,  combined  with  an 
amazing  degree  of  regularity  and  art.  We  find  tender- 
ness, and  even  delicacy  of  sentiment,  greatly  predomi- 
nant over  fierceness  and  i)arbarity.  Our  hearts  are  melt- 
ed with  the  softest  feelings,  and  at  the  same  time  ele- 
vated with  the  highest  iueas  of  magnanimity,  generosi- 
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«  ty,  and  true  heroism.  When  we  turn  from  the  poetry 
'(  ot  Loubrog  to  that  of  Ossian,  it  is  like  passing  from  a 
Hisava^^e  desert,  into  a  fertile  and  cultivated  country. 
(How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  or  by  what  means  to 
t  be  reconciled  with  the  remote  antiquity  attributed  to 
(I these  poems  ?  This  is  a  curious  point,  and  requires  to  be 
^illustrated.      *^- 

''"hat  the  ancient  Scots  were  of  Celtic  original,  is  past 
all  doubt.  Fheir  conformity  with  the  Celtic  nations  in 
language,  manners,  and  religion,  proves  it  to  a  full  de- 
monstration. The  Celtce,  a  great  and  mighty  people, 
I  altogether  distinct  from  the  Goths  and  Teutones,  once 
extended  their  dominion  over  ail  the  west  of  Europe  ; 
but  seem  to  have  had  their  most  full  and  complete  es- 
tablishment in  Gaul.  Wherever  the  Ceitse  or  Gauls 
are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  we  seldom  fail  to  hear 
of  their  druids  and  their  bards ;  the  instituiion  of  which 
two  orders,  was  the  capital  distinction  of  their  manners 
and  policy.  The  druids  were  their  philosophers  and 
priests  j  the  bards,  their  poets  and  recorders  of  heroic 
actions :  and  both  of  these  orders  of  men,  seem  to  have 
subsisted  aTnoi:g  them,  as  chief  members  of  the  state, 
from  time  immemorial '".  We  must  not  therefore  ima- 
gine the  Celtai  to  havg  been  altogether  a  gross  and  rude 
nation.  Th^j?  possessed  from  very  remote  ages  a  form- 
ed system  of  discipline  and  manners,  which  aopears  to 
Lave  had  a  deep  andlasting  influence.  Ammianus  Mar- 
cell  mus  gives  them  this  express  testimony,  that  there 
fioarished  among  them  the  study  of  the  ir^ost  laudable 
arts ;  introduced  by  the  bards,  whose  office  it  was  to  sing 
in  heroic  verse  the  gailaiit  actions  of  illustrious  men  ; 
and  by  the  druids,  who  lived  together  in  colleges  and 
societies,  after  tne  Pythagorean  manner,  and  philoso- 
phising upon  the  highest  subjects,  asserted  the  immor- 

i  There  are  three  trPoes  •n-ho  are  respected  in  different  degrees,  viz.  the  bards,  the 
prjesta,  and  driiids/    The  bards  ?.tc  Doets,  and  those  who  record  the  actions  of  their 

ieroes. Strafao,  B.  IV.  ' 

■     There  are  likewise  amoiig;  the*)  the  composers  of  poems,  whom  they  call  bards ;  and 
-these,  with  instrumento  like  the  lyre,  celebrate  the  praises  of  some,  and  raU  against  o- 

i     thcrs Dioi.  Sicul.  BY.  j  -t. 

j  -  Aiid  those  who  are  cail»d  bards,  are  their  oracles,  and  these  bards  are  poets  who  sing 
1     >ia:se3  in  odes.-^ — Posidonus  ap.  Atheneum,  B.  VI. 
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tality  of  the  human  soul/  Though  Julius  Caesar,  in  hi 
account  of  Gaul,  does  expressly  mention  the  bards,  ye 
it  is  plain,  that  under  the  title  of  druids,  he  compre 
hends  that  whole  college  or  order  ;  of  which  the  bards 
who,  it  is  probable,  were  the  disciples  of  the  druids 
undoubtedly  made  a  part.  It  deserves  remark,  that  ac 
cording  to  his  account,  the  druidical  institution  first  took 
rise  in  Britain,  and  passed  from  thtnce  into  Gaul ;  s( 
that  they  who  aspired  to  be  thorough  masters  of  tha' 
learning  were  wont  to  resort  to  Britain.  He  adds  too 
that  such  as  were  to  be  initiated  among  the  druids,  weic 
obliged  to  commit  to  their  memory  a  great  number  o 
verses,  insomuch  that  some  employed  twenty  years  ir 
this  course  of  education  ;  and  that  they  did  not  think  il 
lawful  to  record  these  pocm.s  in  writing,  but  sacredly 
handed  them  down  by  tradition  from  race  to  race.' 

So  strong  was  the  attachment  of  the  Celtic  nations 
to  their  poetry  and  their  bards,  that  amidst  all  the 
changes  of  their  government  and  m.anners,  even  long 
after  the  order  of  the  druids  v/as  extinct,  and  the  na« 
tional  religion  altered,  the  bards  continued  to  flourish  j 
not  as  a  set  of  strolling  songsters,  like  the  Greek  'AoiS« 
or  Rhapsodists,  in  Homer's  time,  but  as  an  order  oi 
men  highly  respected  in  the  state,  and  supported  by  a 
public  establishment.  We  find  them,  according  to  the 
testimonies  of  Strabo  and  Diodorus,  before  the  age  of 
Augustas  Caesar  ;  and  we  find  them  remaining  under 
the  same  name,  and  exercising  the  same  functions  as  of 
old,  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  almost 
down  to  our  own  times.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  both 
these  countries,  every  Regulus  or  chief  had  his  own 
bard,  who  was  considered  as  an  ofhcer  of  rank  in  his 
court,  and  had  lands  assigned  him,  which  descended  to 
his  family.     Of  the  honour  in  which  the  bards  were 

*  Per  hac  loca  fspeaking  of  ©aul)  hnminibus  paulatim  excuUis,  viguere  studia  lauda- 
biliiim  doctrinariim  ;  inchoala  per  bardos,  &  euhH';e<:,  &  druu'as.  Et  bardiquidem  for- 
tia  viroruni  illustiium  facta  heroitis  composita  versibus  cum  dulcibus  lyra:  modulis  can- 
titarunt.  Eubagcs  vero  scrutantes  seriem  &:  sublimia  nstura:  pandere  conabantur.  In- 
ter bos  druidK  ingeniis  celsiores,  ut  aucturitas  Pvthanorjc  di-cre\it,  lodalitiis  adstricti 
consortii»,  quest ionibus  altarom  occultaruniiiuc  reriini  ertctisunt;  et  despectantes  bu- 

•tana  pionunciarunt  animas  immortalcs. Amm.  Marcelluus,  i.  15.  cap.  9. 

I  Vide  CiEsar  de  beUo  GalL  Ub.  6. 
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held,  many  instances  occur  in  Ossian's  poems.     On  all 
important  occasions,    they  were  the   ambassadors  be- 
tween contending  chiefs ;  and  their  persons  were  held 
sacred.     "  Cairbar  feared  to  stretch  his  sword  to  the 
"  bards,  though  his  soul  was  dark.     Loose  the  bards, 
said  his  brother  Cathmor,  they  are  sons   of  other 
times.     Their  voice   shall   be  heard  in   other  ages, 
when  the  kings  of  Temora  have  failed." 
From  all  this,  the  Celtic  tribes  clearly  appear  to  have 
3een  addicted  in  so   high   a  degree  to  poetry,  and  to 
lave  made   it  so  m.uch  their   study  from  the  earliest 
imes,  as  may  remove  our  wonder  at  meeting  with  a 
rem  of  Higher  poetical  refinciTjent  among  them,,  than 
vas  at  first  sight  to  have  been  expected  am.ong  nations, 
vhom  v/e  are  accustorced  to  call  barbarous.     Barbarity, 
"  must  ouserve,  is  a  very  equivocal  term  ;  it  admits  of 
nany  ditTerent  forms  and  degrees  ;  and  though  in  ail  of 
hem  it  excludes  polished  m>3nners,  it  is,  however,  not 
nconsistent  with  generous  sentiments  and  tender  afFec- 
ions".     What  degrees  of  friendship,  love,  and  heroism, 
nay  possibly  be  found  to  prevail  in  a  rude  state  of  so- 
iety,  no  cue  can  say.     Astonishing  instances  of  them 
ve  know,  from  history,  have  som.etimes  appeared  ;  and 
few  characters  distinguished  by  those  high  qualities, 
light  lay  a  foundation  for  a  set  of  manners  being  intro- 
uced  into  the  songs  of  the  bards,  miore  refined,  it  is 
Tobable,  and  exalted,  according  to  the   usual  poetic 
-cence,  than  the  real  manners  of  the  country.    In  par- 

■-,  if  any  \rhere,  barbarity  is  in  its  most  perfect 
,,"':r  has  given  uj  in  his  Lapponia,  are  a  proof 
"  y  be  found  in  a  country,  into  which  the  least 
.•'td.  To  most  English  readers  these  sonfs  are 
,      _    \  if  them  in  the  Spectator,  Kc  366  ;.'id  406.    I 

n  Sch;a,-r's  Lacin  vtriion  of  one  of  them,  which  has  the  appearance  of  being 

WISol,  clarissimum  emitte  lumen  in  paludem  Orro.    Si  enisus  in  summa  picearum  ca. 

— = icirem  me  visurum  Orra  p^audCTji,  iti  cr.  nitcrer,  ut  viderem  inter  quos  arnica, 

:i.flores;  cmnes  sus-f  i'vi.'i-. 'T,  :Vi  •  .,.,  in;  ,  iintn^j  omnes  ramos  prKsec?.retn, 
virente  ramos.    Cursu:;;  ■  j     r  suum  iitituunt  versus  pa- 

jm  Orra,  siadtevolare  1-  .  mihi  desuiit  h'.k:,  alse  quer- 

ed-.rls  oe>issqce,  aaiijiu  ;.  .e  me  valeant  ad  te.     Satis 

recta.=.ti  (Sill,  per  tot  dies,  .  lUis  jucundissimis,  corde  tuo 

icissimo.    Quod  si  lonsisjl::;    '-..-;•..,  .-rt;!!  te  consequerer.    Quid  fir- 

■- "-'idiusve  esse  potest  qu;:;;.  »^.',.,..  ::t  rvicatcnsve  ferrse,  quje  durissime  ligar.t? 
contorquet  caput  nostrum,  jr.' tat  ?  j,nt''.t!oncs&  sententias.  Puerorum  volun- 
.  voluntas  venti;  juvenuni  r'i»itat!vji'f^ J  nc:r2rogitationes.  Quos si  audirem  omnes, 
.ia,  a  via  jusca  dechn?.rem.  uujm  est  coaiili^r;  quod  capiam }  ita  scjo  vitam  rectioa 
■»  ""■  repettUium,— ichefferi J,ap;j'/aja,  Cap,  25. 
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ticular,  with  respect  to  heroism  ;  the  great  empln} 
ment  of  the  Celtic  bards  was,  to  delineate  the  charai 
ters,  and  sing  the  praises  of  heroes.     So  Lucan : 

Vos  quoque  qui  fortes  animos,  belloque  peremj)tos, 

Laudibus  in  longam  vates  diffuntlitis  oevuni 

Pluriiiia  securi  f Lidistis  camiiiia  bardi.  Pliars.  1. 1. 

Now  when  we  consider  a  college   or  order  of  me 
who,    cultivating  poetry  throughout  a  lon^  series 
ages,  had  their  imaginations  continually  employed  c,| 
the  ideas  of  heroism;  who  bad   all  the  poems   and  p  j 
negyrics  which   were  composed  by  their  predeces?o, 
handed  down  to  them  with  care  ;  who  rivalled  and  e:j 
deavoured  to  outstrip  those  who  had  gone  before  thei 
each  in  the  celebration  of  his  particular  hero  ;  is  it  n  I 
rratural  to  think,  that  at  length  the  character  of  a  he  i 
would  appear  in  their  songs  with  the  highest  lustre,  ai 
be  adorned  with   qualities  truly  noble  •*     Some  of  t: 
qualities  indeed   which  distinguish  a  Fingal,  mode; 
tion,  humanity,  and  clemency,  would  not  probably  ■ 
the  first  ideas  of  heroism  occurring  to  a  barbarous  pe 
pie  :  but  no  sooner  had  such  ideas  begun  to   dawn   < 
the   minds  of  poets,  than,  as  the  human  mind  eas: 
opens  to  the  native  representation  of  human  perfect!'. 
they  would  be  seized  and  embraced  ;  they  would  en', 
into  their  panegyrics ;  they  would  afford  materials  ; 
succeeding  bards  to  work  upon,  and  improve;    th 
would  contribute  not  a  little  to  exalt  the  public  mn 
ners.     For  such  songs  as  these,  fam.iliar  to  the  Cei 
warriors  from  their   childhood,   and  throughout  ti  . 
whole  life,  both  in  war  and  in   peace,  their  princijj 
entertainment  m.ust  have  had   a  very  considerable 
fluence  in  propagating  among  them  real  manners  neai 
approaching  to  the  poetical,  and  in  forming  evtfn  si' 
a  hero  as   Fingal  :  especially   when    we   consider  :. 
among  their  limited  objects  of  ambition,  among  t 
few   advantages  which,   in   a  savage   state,  man  cot' 
obtain  over  man,  the  chief  was   fame,  and  that  immc 
taliry  which  they  expected  to  receive  from  their  v 
tues  and  exploits,  in  the  songs  of  bards". 
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I-T":ving  made  these  rc-maiks  on  the  Ceitic  poetry 
and  b.iids  in  general,  I  shall  next  consider  the  particu- 
lar ;>.(: vantages  which  Ossian  possessed.  He  appears 
cleafiy  to  have  lived  in  a  period  \vhich  enjoyed  all  the 
benefit  I  just  nov/  mentioned  of  traditionary  poetry. 
The  exploits  of  Trathal,  Trenmor,  and  the  other  an- 
cestors of  Fingal,  are  spoken  of  as  familiarly  known. 
Ancient  bards  are  frequently  alluded  to.  in  one  re- 
maikable  passage,  Ossian  descriUes  himself  as  living;  in 
a  son  of  classical  age,  enlightened  by  the  memorials 
of  former  times,  which  were  conveyed  in  the  songs  of 
bares  ;  and  points  at  a  period  of  darkness  and  ignorance 
which  laybevond  the  reach  of  tradition.  "  His  words," 
says  he,  ''  came  only  by  halves  to  our  ears  ;  they  were 
'*  dark  as  the  tales  of  other  times,  before  the  light  of 
"  the  song  arose."  Ossian  himself  appears  to  have 
been  endowed  by  nature  with  an  exquisite  sensibility 
Di  heart ;  prone  to  that  tender  melancholy  which  is  so 
often  an  attendant  on  great  genius ;  and  susceptible 
equally  of  strong  and  of  soft  eaiotions.  He  was  not 
jnly  a  professed  bard,  educated  with  care,  as  we  may 
easily  believe,  to  all  the  poetical,  art  then  known,  and 
:onnected,  as  he  shews  us  himself,  in  intimate  friend- 
ihip  with  the  other  contemporary  bards,  but  a  warrior 
'liso  ;  and  the  son  of  the  most  renowned  hero  and  prince 
')f  his  a^;e.  This  formed  a  conjunction  of  circumstances, 
"Uncommonly  favourable  towards  exalting  the  imagina-- 
'tion  of  a  pcet.  He  relates  expeditions  in  which  he 
°iad  been  engaged  ;  he  sings  of  battles  in  which  he  had 
?*bught  and  overcome  ;  he  had  beheld  the  most  illus- 
'b-ious  scenes  which  that  age  could  exhibit,  both  of  he- 
"•oism  in  war,  and  magnificence  in  peace.  For  how- 
''i:ver  rude  the  magnificence  of  those  times  may  seem 
'to  us,  we  must  remember  that  all  ideas  of  magnificence 
"ire  comparative,  and  that  the  age  of  Fingal  was  an  era 
''!)f  distinguished  splendour  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
"fingal  reigned  over  a  considerable  territory  ;  he  was 
'••nriched  with  the   spoils  of  the  Roman  province;  he 
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was  ennobled  by  his  victories  and  great  actions;  am 
was  in  all  respects  a  personage  of  much  higher  dignil 
than  any  of  the  chieftains,  or  heads  of  clans,  who  ii 
in  the  same  country,  aftvr  a  more  extensive  monarch 
was  established. 

The  manners  of  Ossian's  age,  so  far  as  we  can  g:i 
ther  them  from  his  writings,  were  abundantly  favou ; 
able  to  a  poetical  genius.  The  two  dispiriting  vicci 
to  which  Lcnginus  imputes  the  decline  of  poetry, 
vetousness  and  effeminacy,  were  as  yet  unknown.  Tl 
cares  of  men  were  few.  They  lived  a  roving,  indole], 
life;  hunting  and  war  their  principal  employment.'; 
and  their  cnief  amusem.ents,  the  music  of  bards,  ar' 
"  the  feast  of  shells."  The  great  object  pursued  I' 
heroic  spirits,  was  "  to  receive  their  fame,"  that  is,  • 
become  worthy  of  being  celebrated  in  the  songs 
bards ;  and  *'  to  have  their  name  on  the  four  grf 
"  stones."  To  die  unlarnented  by  a  bard,  was  deemt 
so  great  a  misfortune,  as  even  to  disturb  their  ghosts  t 
another  state.  "  They  wander  in  thick  mists  besic 
"  the  reedy  lake  ;  but  never  shall  they  rise,  v;itho:| 
"  the  sonr;,  to  the  dwelling  of  winds."  After  deati 
they  expected  to  follow  employments  of  the  same  n' 
ture  with  those  which  had  amused  them  on  earth  ;  ■ 
fly  with  their  friends  on  clouds,  to  pursue  airy  dee! 
and  to  listen  to  their  praise  in  the  mouths  of  bard 
In  such  times  as  these,  in  a  country  where  poetry  ha  | 
been  so  long  cultivated,  and  so  highly  honoured,  is 
any  wonder,  that  among  the  race  and  succession 
bards,  one  Homer  should  arise;  a  man,  who,  endow; 
with  a  natural  and  happy  genius,  favoured  by  peculi 
advantages  of  birth  and  condition,  and  meeting,  in  ill 
course  of  his  life,  with  a  variety  of  incidents  proper 
fire  his  imagination,  and  to  touch  his  heart,  should  a 
tain  a  degree  of  eminence  in  poetry,  worthy  to  dra 
the  admiration  of  more  refined  ages  ? 

The  compositions  of  Ossian  are  so  strongly  markk 
with  characters  of  antiquity,  that  although  there  wei 
ro  external  proof  to  support  that  antiquity,  hardly  ai! 
reader  of  judgment  and  taste  could  hesitate  in  referrin 
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them  to  a  very  remote  era.  There  are  four  great 
stages  through  which  men  successively  pass  in  the 
progress  of  society.  The  first  and  earliest  is  the  life 
Df  hunters;  pasturage  succeeds  to  this,  as  the  ideas  of 
property  begin  to  take  root ;  next  agriculture ;  and 
astly,  commerce.  Throughout  Ossian's  poems,  we 
jlaiuiy  find  ourselves  in  the  first  of  these  periods  of  so- 
:iety ;  during  which,  hunting  was  the  chief  employ- 
nent  of  men,  and  the  principal  method  of  their  pro- 
curing subsistence.  Pasturage  was  not  indeed  wholly 
inknown  ;  for  we  hear  of  dividing  the  herd  in  the  case 
»f  a  divorce  ;  but  the  allusions  to  herds  and  to  cattle 
re  not  many  ;  and  of  agriculture  we  find  no  traces, 
^o  cities  appear  to  have  been  built  in  the  territories  of 
"ngal.  No  arts  are  mentioned,  except  that  of  navi- 
gation and  of  working  in  iron".  Every  thing  presents 
o  us  the  most  simple  and  unimproved  manners.  At 
heir  feasts,  the  heroes  prepared  their  own  repast ; 
hey  sat  round  the  light  of  the  burning  oak  ;  the  wind 
fted  their  locks,  and  whistled  through  their  open  halls. 
Vhatever  was  beyond  the  necessaries  of  life  was 
nown  to  them  only  as  the  spoil  of  the  Roman  pro- 
ince  ;  "  the   gold  of  the  stranger;  the   lights  of  the 

stranger  ;  the  steeds  of  the  stranger  j  the  children  of 

the  rein." 

This  representation  of  Ossian's  times  must  strike  us 
le  more,  as  genuine  and  authentic,  when  it  is  com- 
ared  with  a  poem  of  later  date,  which  Mr  Macpher- 
m  has  preserved  in  one  of  his  notes.  It  is  that  wherein 
we  bards  are  represented  as  passing  the  evening  in  the 

e-  r  t"-iU  in  navigation  need  not  at  all  surprise  us.  Liv'ng  in  the  western  islands, 
•"t,  or  ill  a  country  which  is  every  where  intersected  with  arms  of  the 
•  •  iie  Srst  objects  of  their  attention,  from  the  earliest  time,  must  have  been 
<  rse  the  waters.  Hence  that  knowledge  of  the  stars  so  necessary  for 
.  by  night,  of  which  we  find  several  traces  in  Ossian's  wrorks :  particularly 
I  I'ul  description  of  Cathmor's  shield,  ia  the  seventh  book  of  Temora.    A- 

■  northern  maritime  nations,  nav  igation  w-as  very  early  studied.    Piratical 
lethe  chief  means  they  employed  for  acquiring  booty ;  and  were  among 

■  its  which  distinguished  them  in  the  world.     Even  the  savage  Americans 
; .  first  discovery,  found  to  possess  the  most  surprising  skill  and  dexterity 

'.      '"  .■  chariot,  in  the  first  book  of  Fingal,  has  been  objected 

>r  magnificence  th-n  is  consistent  with  the  supposed 

I  ^i^riot  is  plainly  only  a  horse-litter ;  and  the  gems 

re  no  other  than  the  shining  stones  or  pebbles,  kauwn 

-   -    .;  western  coast  of  Scotland. 
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house  of  a  chief,  and  each  oi  them  separately  glvin 
his  description  of  the  night.  The  night  scenery 
beautiful ;  and  the  author  has  plainly  iraituted  the  sty 
and  manner  of  Ossian  :  but  he  has  allowed  some  iaia- 
to  appear,  which  betray  a  later  period  of  society.  ¥' 
we  meet  with  windows  clapping,  the  herds  of  go<; 
and  cows  set^king  shelter,  the  shephe^-d  wandering,  c~:>\ 
on  the  plain,  and  the  wakefui  hind  rebuilding  tl 
shocks  of  corn  which  had  been  overturned  by  the  tcv 
pest.  Wheieas,  in  Ossian's  works,  from  beginning 
end.  all  is  consistent ;  no  modern  allusion  drops  fro 
him  ;  but  every  where,  the  same  face  of  rude  natu 
appears ;  a  country  wholly  uncultivated,  thinly  ini 
bited,  and  recently  peopled.  The  grass  of  the  roc 
the  flower  of  the  heath,  the  thistle  with  its  beavd,  a 
the  cnief  ornaments  of  his  landscapes.  "  The  desart 
says  Fingal,  "  is  enough  to  me,  with  all  its  woods  ai 
*'  deer," 

The  circle  of  ideas  and  transactions,  is  no  wider  th; 
suits  such  ai^  age  :  nor  any  great  diversity  introduci 
into  characters,  than  the  events  of  that  period  wou 
necessarily  displav.  Valour  and  bodily  strength  a 
the  ridmired  quaiif.es.  Contentions  arise,  as  is  usi: 
amo'ig  savage  nations,  from  the  slightest  ciiuses.  'J 
be  affronted  at  a  tou-nament,  or  to  be  omitted  in  t 
invitation  to  a  feast,  kindles  a  war.  Women  aie  oft 
carried  avv-ay  by  force  ;  and  the  whole  tribe,  as  in  t 
Homeric  times,  rise  to  avenge  the  wrong.  The  h 
roes  show  reiinement  of  sentiment,  indeed,  on  sevei 
occasions,  but  none  of  manners.  They  speak  of  th< 
past  actions  with  freedom,  boast  of  their  exploits, 
sing  their  own  praise.  In  their  battles,  it  is  evide 
that  drums,  trumpets,  or  bag-pipes,  were  not  kno\ 
or  used.  They  had  no  expedient  for  giving  the  mi 
tary  alarms,  but  striking  a  shield,  or  raising  a  loud  ci 
And  hence  the  loud  and  terrible  voice,  of  Fingal  is  < 
ten  mentioned,  as  a  ne^-^qs.u'V  qu^liri-:ation  of  a  gre 
general,  like  the  (iaw  ayudcs  Miv-kaos  of  Homer, 
military  discipline  or  skin,  thcv  appear  to  have  be 
entirely  destitute.     Their  armies   seem  not  to  ha 
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been  numerous ;  their  battles  were  disorderly,  and  ter- 
minated, for  the  most  part,  by  a  personal  combat,  or 
wrestling,  of  the  two  chiefs ;  after  which,  "  the  bard 
*'  sung  the  song  of  peace,  and  the  battle  ceased  along 
<'  the'&eld." 

The  manner  of  composition  bears  all  the  marks  of 
the  greatest  antiquity.  No  artful  transitions,  nor  full 
and  extended  connection  of  parts ;  such  as  we  find  a- 
mong  the  poets  of  later  times,  when  order  and  regula- 
rity of  composition  were  more  studied  and  known  ; 
but  a  style  always  rapid  and  vehement ;  in  narration 
concise  even  to  abruptness,  and  leaving  several  circum- 
stances to  be  supplied  by  the  reader's  imagination.  The 
language  has  all  that  figurative  cast,  which,  as  I  before 
shewed,  partly  a  glowing  and  undisciplined  imagina- 
tion, partly  the  sterility  of  language,  and  the  want  of 
proper  terms,  have  always  introduced  into  the  early 
speech  of  nations ;  and  in  several  respects,  it  carries  a 
remarkable  resem.blance  to  the  style  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. It  deserves  particular  notice,  as  one  of  the  most 
genuine  and  decisive  characters  of  antiquity,  that  very 
few  general  terms,  or  abstract  ideas,  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  whole  collection  of  Ossian's  works.  The 
ideas  of  men,  at  first,  were  all  particular.  They  had 
not  words  to  express  general  conceptions.  These 
were  the  consequence  of  more  profound  reflection,  and 
icnger  acquaintance  with  the  arts  of  thought  and  of 
speech.  Ossian,  accordingly,  almost  never  expresses 
himself  in  the  abstract.  His  ideas  extendcd'littie  far- 
ther than  to  the  objects  he  saw  around  him.  A  public, 
a  community,  the  universe,  were  conceptions  beyond 
his  sphere.  Even  a  mountain,  a  sea,  or  a  lake,  which 
he  has  occasion  to  mention,  though  only  in  a  simile, 
I  are  for  the  most  part  particularised  ;  it  is  the  hill  of 
^Cromla,  the  storm,  of  the  sea  of  Malmior,  or  the  reeds 
I"  of  the  lake  of  Lego — a  mode  of  expression,  which, 
]  whilst  it  is  characteristical  of  ancient  ages,  is  at  the 
i  same  time  highly  favourable  to  descriptive  poetry.  For 
!  the  same  reasons,  personification  is  a  poetical  figure 
not  very  commoa  with  Ossiaa.  Inaniicate  objects 
3 
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such  as  winds,  trees,  flowers,  he  sometimes  personine 
with  great  beauty.  But  the  personifications  which  an 
so  iamiiiar  to  later  poets,  of  Fame,  Time,  Terror 
Virtue,  and  the  rest  of  that  class,  were  unknown  tc 
our  Celtic  bard.  These  were  modes  of  conception  toe 
abstract  for  his  age. 

Ail  these  are  marks  so  undoubted,  and  some  of  therr 
too  so  nice  and  delicate,  of  the  most  early  times,  a: 
put  the  high  antiquity  of  these  poems  out  of  question 
especially  when  we  consid»ir,  that  if  there  had  been  an_. 
imposture  in  this  case,  it  must  have  been  contrived  anc 
executed  m  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  two  or  three 
centuries  ago;  as,  up  to  this  period,  both  by  manu- 
scripts, and  by  the  testimony  of  a  multitude  of  livinc 
witnesses,  concerning  the  incovitrovertible  tradition  o 
these  poems,  they  can  be  clearly  traced.  Now,  this  it 
a  period  when  that  country  enjoyed  no  advantages  foi* 
a  composition  of  this  kind,  which  it  may  not  be  sup-' 
posed  to  have  enjoyed  in  as  great,  if  not  in  a  greatei 
degree,  a  thousand  years  before.  To  suppose  that  twc 
or  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  we  well  know  the 
Highlands  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  gross  ignorance 
and  baibaiity,  there  should  have  arisen -in  that  country 
a  poet,  of  such  exquisite  j^enius,  and  of  such  deep 
knowledge  of  mankind,  and  of  history,  as  to  divesti 
h.imsclf  of  the  ideas  and  manners  of  his  own  age,  and' 
to  give  us  a  just  and  natural  picture  of  a  state  of  socie-i 
ty  ancienter  by  a  thousand  years  ;  one  who  could  sup- 
port this  counterfeited  antiquity  through  such  a  large 
collection  of  poems,  without  the  least  inconsistency;! 
and  wtio,  possessed  of  all  this  genius  and  art,  had,  at 
the  same  time,  the  st'li-denial  of  concealing  himself, 
and  of  ascribing  his  own  works  to  an  antiquated  bard, 
without  the  imposture  bemg  detected ;  is  a  supposi- 
tion that  transcends  all  bounds  of  credibility. 

There  are,  besides,  two  other  circumstances  to  be 
attended  to,  still  of  greater  weight,  if  possible,  against 
this  hypothesis.  One  is,  the  total  absence  of  religious 
ideas  from  this  work ;  for  which  the  translator  has, 
his  preface,    given  a  very  prgbable  ftcgouat^  on  the 
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footing  of  its  being  the  work  of  Ossian.  The  druidi- 
Cal  superstition  was,  in  the  days  of  Ossian,  on  the 
point  of  its  final  extinction  ;  and  for  particular  reasons, 
odious  to  the  family  of  Fingal  j  whilst  the  Christian 
faith  was  not  yet  established.  But  had.  it  been  the 
work  of  one,  to  whom  the  ideas  of  Christianity  were 
familiar  from  his  infancy,  and  who  had  superadded  to 
them  also  the  bigotted  superstition  of  a  dark  age  and 
country  ;  it  is  impossible  but,  in  some  passage  or  other, 
:he  traces  of  them  would  have  appeared.  The  other 
:ir-umstance  is,  the  ei:tire  silence  which  reigns  with 
•espect  to  all  the  great  clans,  or  families,  which  are 
low  established  in  the  Highl.mds.  The  origin  of  tiiese 
leveral  clans  is  known  to  be  very  ancient:  and  it  is  as 
ivtll  known,  that  there  is  no  passion  by  wliich  a  na- 
ive Highlander  is  more  distinguished,  than  by  attach- 
nent  to  his  clan,  and  jealousy  for  its  honour.  That  a 
highland  bard,  in  forging  a  work  relating  to  the  anti- 
juit^es  of  his  countrv,  should  have  inserted  no  circum- 
tance  which  pointed  out  the  rise  of  his  clan,  which 
stertained  its  antiquity,  or  increased  ics  glory,  is  of 
.11  suppositions  that  can  be  formed,  the  most  impro- 
labie  ;  and  the  silence  on  this  head  amounts  to  a  de- 
DOastration  thaf  the  author  lived  before,  any  of  the 
iresent  great  clans  w-ere  formed  or  known. 

Assuming  it  then,  as  we  well  may,  for  certain,  that 
he  poerps  now  under  consideration,  are  genuine  vene- 
able  monuments  of  very  remote  antiquity  ;  I  proceed 
0  make  some  remarks  upon  their  general  spirit  and 
train. — The  two  great  characteristics  of  Ossian's  poetry 
re,  tenderness  and  sublimity.  It  breathes  nothino- 
f  the  gay  and  cheefrul  kind  ;  an  air  of  solemnity  and 
eriousness  is  duTused  over  the  whole.  Ossian  is'  per- 
aps  the  only  poet  who  never  relaxes,  or  lets  himself 
iown  into  the  light  and  amusing  strain  ;  which  1  rea- 
iily  admit  to  be  no  small  disadvantage  to  him,  with 
he  bulk  of  readers.  He  moves  perpetually  in  the  high 
Bgion  of  the  grand  and  the  pathetic.  One  key-note 
!  struck  at  the  beginning,  and  supported  to  the  end; 
or  is  asy  ornament  introduQed  but  what  is  perfectly 
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concordant  with  the  general  tone  or  melody.  Tl 
events  recorded  are  all  serious  and  j^rave  ;  the  scenei 
throughout,  wild  and  romantic.  The  extended  hea 
by  the  sea-shore ;  the  mountain  shaded  with  mist;  tl 
torrent  rushing  through  a  solitary  valley  ;  the  scattert 
oaks ;  and  the  tombs  of  warriors  overgrown  with  mos 
all  produce  a  solemn  attention  in  the  mind,  and  pr 
pare  it  for  great  and  extraordinary  events.  We  fir 
not  in  Ossian  an  imagination  that  sports  itself,  ar 
dresses  out  gay  trifles  to  please  the  fancy.  His  poetr 
more  perhaps  than  that  of  any  other  writer,  deserv 
to  be  styled,  *  The  Poetry  of  the  Heart.'  It  is  a  hea 
penetrated  with  noble  sentiments,  and  with  sublin 
and  tender  passions  ;  a  heart  that  glows,  and  kindl 
the  fancy  ;  a  heart  that  is  full,  and  pours  itself  fort 
Ossian  did  not  write,  like  modern  poets,  to  pie? 
readers  and  critics.  He  sung  from  the  love  of  poet! 
and  song.  His  delight  was  to  think  of  the  heroes  amor 
whom  he  had  flourished ;  to  recal  the  affecting  inc 
dents  of  his  life ;  to  dwell  upon  his  past  wars,  ar 
loves,  and  friendships  ;  till,  as  he  expresses  it  himse 
*'  there  comes  a  voice  to  Ossian,  and  awakes  his  soi 
"  It  is  the  voice  of  years  that  are  gone  ;  they  re 
*'  before  me  with  all  their  deeds ;"  and  under  this  poet 
inspiration,  giving  vent  to  his  genius,  no  wonder  v 
should  so  often  hear,  and  acknowledge  in  his  strain 
the  powerful  and  ever-pieasing  voice  of  nature. 


—Arte,  natura  poteiitior  omni.— 


Eit  Deiis  in  nobio,  agitante  calesciinus  illo. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  observe,  that  the  beauties 
Ossian's  writings  cannot  be  felt  'hy  those  who  ha^ 
given  them  only  a  single  or  hasty  perusal.  His  mann- 
is  so  different  from  that  of  the  poets  to  whom  we  a: 
most  accustomed ;  his  style  is  so  concise,  and  so  mu( 
crowded  with  imagery;  the  mind  is  kept  at  such 
st'-etch  in  accompanying  the  author  ;  that  an  ordinal 
re.irler  is  at  first  apt  to  be  dazzled  and  fatigued,  rath 
than  pleased.  His  poems  require  to  be  taken  up 
intervals,  and  to  be  frequently  reviewed  i  and  tlien 
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IS  impossible  but  his  beauties  must  open  to  every  read- 
er wiio  is  capable  of  sensibility.  Those  who  have  the 
highest  degree  of  it  will  relish  them  most. 

As  Homer  is,  of  all  the  great  poets,  the  One  whose 
manner  and  whose  times  came  the  nearest  to  Ossiaa's, 
we  are  naturally  led  to  run  a  parallel  in  some  instances 

ween  the  Greek  and  the  Celtic  bard.  For  though 
Homer  lived  more  than  a  thousand  years  before  Ossian, 
it  is  not  from  the  age  of  the  world,  but  from  the  state 
ofjocieLv,  that  we  are  to  judge  of  resembling  times. 
The  Greek  has,  in  several  points,  a  manifest  superior- 
ity. He  introduces  a  greater  variety  of  incidents  ;  he 
possesses  a  large?:  compass  of  ideas ;  has  more  diversity 
ih  his  characters ;  and  a  much  deeper  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  m  any 
of  these  particulars,  Ossian  could  equal  Homer.  For 
Homer  lived  in  a  country  where  society  was  much  farther 
advanced  ;  he  had  beheld  many  more  objects  ;  cities  built 
and  ti.)urishing ;  laws  instituted  ;  order,  discipline,  and 
arts  begun.  His  field  of  observation  was  much  larger, 
and  more  splendid ;  his  knowledge,  of  course,  more 
extensive  ;  his  mind  also,  it  shall  be  granted,  more 
penetratmg.  But  if  Ossian's  ideas  and  objects  be  less 
diversified  than  those  of  Homer,  thev  are  all,  ho  .vever, 
of  the  kind  fittest  for  poetry  :  the  bravery  and  genero- 
sity of  heroes,  the  tenderness  of  lovers,  the  attach- 
ments of  friends,  parents,  and  children.  In  a  rude  age 
and  country,  though  the  events  that  happen  be  few, 
the  undissipated  mind  broods  over  them  more  ;  they 
strike  the  imagination,  and  fire  the  passions  m  a  high- 
ler  degree ;  and  of  consequence  became  happier  mattri- 
lals  to  a  poetical  genius,  than  the  same  events  when 
I  scattered  through  the  wide  circle  of  more  varied  action 
land  cultivated  life. 

Homer  is  a   more  cheerful  and  sprightly  poet  than 

I  Ossian.  You  decern  in  him  all  the  Greek  vivacity  ; 
whereas  Ossian  uniformly  m.amtcins  the  gravity  and 
solemnity  of  a  Celtic  hero.  This  too  is  in  a  great 
i  measure  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  diiTereiit.situations 

Iin  which  they  lived,  partly  personal,  and  partly  nation- 
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al.     Ossian  had  survived  all  his  friends,  and  was  dis 
posed  to  melancholy  by  the  incidents  of  his  life.     Bij 
besides  this,  cheerfulness  is   one  of  the  many  biessins 
which  we  owed  to  formed  society.     The  solitary  wil 
state  is  always  a  serious  one.     Bating  the  sudden  an 
violent  bursts  of  mirth,  which  sometimes  break  foit 
at  their  dances  and  feasts,  the  savage  American  tribe 
have  been  noted  by  all  travellers   for  their  gravity  an 
taciturnity.     Somewhat  of  this  taciturnity  may  be  als 
remarked  in   Ossian.     On   all  occasions  he  is  frugal  c 
his  words ;  and  never  gives  you  more  of  an  image  or 
description,  than  is  just  sufhcient  to   place  it   befor 
you  ni  one  clear  point  of  view.     It  is  a  blaze  of  light 
ning,  which  flashes   and  vanishes.     Homer  is  more  ex 
tended   in  his   descriptions  j    and  fills  rhem  up  with  , 
greater  variety  of  circumstances.     Both  the  poets  ar 
dramatic;  that  is,  they  introduce  their  personages  fre 
quently  speaking   before   us.      But  Ossian   is  concisi 
and  rapid   in  his   speeches,    as  in  every  other  thins^; 
Homer,  with  the  Greek  vivacity,  has  also  some  portioi 
of  the  Greek  loquacity.    His  speeches  indeed  are  high 
ly  characteristical ;  and  to  them  we  are  much  indebtet 
for  that  admirable  display  he  has  given  of  human  nature 
Yet,  if  he  be  tedious  any  where,  is  is  in  these  :  some  o 
themtri{ling,andsoraeofthemplainlyunseasonable.  Both 
poets  are  eminently  sublime ;  but  a  difference  may  be 
remarked  in  the  species  of  their  sublimity,     Homer'j 
sublimity  is  accompanied  with  more  impetuosity  and 
fire  ;  Ossian's  with  more   of  a  solemn  and  awful  gran, 
deur.     Homier  hurries  you  along  ;  Ossian   elevates  and 
fixes  you  in   astonishment.     Homer  is  most  sublime  in 
actions  and  battles ;  Ossian,   in    description  and  senti- 
ment.    In  the  pathetic,  Homer,  when  he  chuses  to  ex- 
ert it,  has  great  power ;  but  Ossian  exerts  that  power 
much  oftener,  and  has   the   character  of  tenderness  far 
more   deeply  imprinted   on  his  worV:s,     No  poet  knew 
better  how  \o  seize  and  melt  the  heart.     With  regard 
to  dignity  of  sentiment,  the  pre-eminence  must  clearly  | 
be  given  to  Ossian.     This  is  indeed  a  surprising  cir- 
cumstance, that  in  point  of  humanity,  magnanimity, ' 
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virtuous  feelings  of  every  kind,  our  rude  Celtic  bard 
should  be  distinguished  to  such  a  degree,  that  not  only 
the  heroes  of  Homer,  but  even  those  of  the  polite 
and  refined  Virgil,  are  left  far  behind  by  those  of  Os- 
»ian. 

After  these  general  observations  on  the  genius  and 
spirit  of  our  author,  I  now  proceed  to  a  nearer  view, 
ind  more  accurate  examiination  of  his  works  :  and  as 
Fingal  is  the  first  great  poem  in  this  collection,  it  is 
proper  to  begin  with  it.  To  refuse  the  title  of  an  epic 
poem  to  Fingal,  because  it  is  not,  in  every  particular, 
exactly  conformable  to  the  practice  of  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil, were  the  mere  squeamishness  and  pedantrv  of  eri- 
icism.  Examined  even  according  to  Aristotle's  rules, 
t  will  be  found  to  have  all  the  essential  requisites  of  a 
.rue  and  regular  epic  ;  and  to  have  several  of  them  in 
o  high  a  degree,  as  at  first  view  to  raise  our  astonish- 
nent  at  finding  Ossian's  composition  so  agreeable  to 
"ules  of  which  he  was  entirely  ignorant.  But  our 
istonishment  will  cease,  when  we  consider  from  what 
;ource  Aristotle  drew  those  rules.  Homer  knew  no 
nore  of  the  laws  of  criticism  than  Ossian.  But  guided 
)y  nature,  he  composed  in  verse  a  regular  story,  found- 
id  on  heroic  actions,  which  all  posterity  admired.  Ari- 
totle,  with  great  sagacity  and  penetration,  traced  the 
;auses  of  this  general  admiration.  Me  observed  what 
t  was  in  Homer's  composition,  and  in  the  conduct  of 
lis  story,  which  gave  it  such  power  to  please  ;  from 
,  his  observation  he  deduced  the  rules  which  poets  ought 
j  o  follow,  who  would  write  and  please  like  Homer ; 
md  to  a  composition  formed  according  to  such  rules, 
le  gave  the  name  of  an  epic  poem.  Hence  the  whole 
ystem  arose.  Aristotle  studied  nature  in  Homer : 
iHlomer  and  Ossian  vvrote  from  nature.  No  wonder 
hat  among  Al  the  three,  there  should  be  such  agree- 
•nent  and  conformity. 

.  The  fundam.ental  rules  delivered  by  Aristotle  con- 
cerning an  epic  poem,  are  these  :  That  the  action 
vhich  is  the  ground  work  of  the  poem  should  be  one, 
.oniplete,  and  great  j  that  it  should  be  l"eigaed,  n«t 
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TTnerely  historical ;  that  it  should  be  enlivened  wil 
cbara-ters  and  manners  ;  and  heightened  by  the  mai 
veiloas. 

But  before  entering  on  any  of  these,  it  may  perhap 
be  askf  d,  what  is  the  moral  of  Fingal  ?  For,  accordiii 
to  M.  Bossu,  an  epic  poem  is  no  other  than  an  allegor 
contii\'ed  to  illusti?te  some  moral  truth.  The  poc 
says  this  critic,  must  begin  with  fixing  on  some  m.;xin 
or  instruction,  whirh  he  mtends  to  inculcate  on  mar 
kind.  He  next  forms  a  fable,  like  one  of  ^sop' 
wholly  with  a  view  to  the  moral ;  and  having  thus  sei 
tied  and  arranged  his  plan,  he  then  looks  into  traditior 
ary  history  for  nam.es  and  incidents,  to  give  his  faljl 
some  air  of  probabilitv.  Never  did  a  rnore  /rigid,  p; 
dantic  notion,  enter  into  the  mind  of  a  critic,  A\ 
may  safely  pronounce,  that  he  who  should  compose  o 
epic  poem  after  this  manner,  who  should  first  lay  dov. 
a  moral  and  contrive  a  plan,  before  he  had  thought  ( 
his  personages  and  actors,  might  deliver  indeed  ver 
socnd  instruction,  but  wouM  find  few  readers.  Thei 
cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  the  first  object  whic 
strikes  an  epic  poet,  which  fires  his  genius,  and  gives  hii 
any  idea  of  his  work,  is  the  action  or  subject  he  is  t 
celebrate.  Hardly  is  there  any  tale,  any  subject,  a  poe 
can  chuse  for  sach  a  work,  but  vv'ill  afford  some  gener: 
moral  instruction.  An  epic  poem  is,  by  its  nature,  ori 
of  the  most  moral  of  all  poetical^ compositions :  bi. 
its  moral  tendency  is  by  no  means  to  be  limited  t 
some  common-place  maxim,  which  may  be  jjathere 
from  the  storv.  It  arises  from  the  admiration  of  heroi 
actions,  which  surh  a  composition  is  peculiarly  cal 
culated  to  produce  ;  from  the  virtuous  emotions  whic 
the  characters  and  incidents  raise,  whilst  we  read  it 
from  the  l*:^:ppy  impression  which  all  the  parts  separate 
Iv,  as  well  as  the  whole  taken  together,  leave  upn 
the  mind.  However,  if  a  general  moral  be  still  insistc 
on,  Fingal  obviously  furnishes  one,  not  inferior  to  tha 
of  any  other  poet,  viz.  T'.  at  wisdom  and  bravery  al 
ways  triumph  over  brutal  force  ;  or  another  noble 
still ;  That  the  most  complete  victory  over  an  enem; 
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s  obtained  by  that  moderation  and  generosity  which 

:onvert  him  into  a  friend. 

The  unity  of  the  epic  action,  which,  of  all  Aristotle's 
ules  is  the  chief  and  most  material,  is  so  strictly  pre- 
erved  in  Fingal,  that  it  must  be  perceived  by  every 
eader.     It  is  a  more  complete  unity  than  what  arises 

rom  relating  the  actions  of  one  man,  which  the  Greek 
ritic  justly  censures  as  imperfect ;  it  is  the  unity  of 
ne  enterprise,  the  deliverance  of  Ireland  from  the  in- 
asion  of  Swaran  :  an  enterprise  which  has  surely  the 
all  heroic  dignity.  All  the  incidents  recorded  bear  a 
onstant  reference  to  one  end  ;  no  double  plot  is  car- 

j  ied  on ;  but  the  parts  unite  into  a  regular  whole  :  And 
s  the  action  is  one  and  great,  so  it  is  an  intire  or  com- 
lete  action.  For  we  find,  as  the  critic  farther  re- 
uires,  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end  ;  a  nodus,  or 
itrigue  in  the  poem  ;  difficulties  occurring  through 
uthuUin's  rashness  and  bad  succeSs  ;  those  difficulties 
radually  surmounted;  and  at  last  the  work  conducted  to 
lat  happy  conclusion  which  is  held  essential  to  epic 
Detry.  Unity  is  indeed  observed  with  greater  exact- 
2ss  in  Fingal,  than  in  almost  any  other  epic  composi- 
on.  For  not  only  is  unity  of  subject  maintained,  but 
at  of  time  and  place  also.  The  autumn  is  clearly 
)inted  out  as  the  season  of  the  action  ;  and,  from  be- 
nning  to  end, the  scene  is  never  shifted  from  the  heath 
Lena,  along  the  sea-shore.  The  duration  of  the  ae- 
on in  Fingal  is  much  shorter  than  m  the  Iliad  or 
2neid.  But  sure,  there  may  be  shorter  as  nell  as 
nger  heroic  poems  ;  and  if  the  authority  of  Aristotle 
:  also  required  for  this,  he  says  expressly,'  that  the  epic 
mposition  is  indefinite  as  to  the  time  of  its  duration, 
ccordingly  the  action  of  the  Iliad  lasts  only  forty- 
ven  days,  whilst  that  of  the  ^neid  is  continued  for 
•iDre  than  a  year. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Fingal,  there  reigns  that 
jandeur  of  sentiment,  style,  and  imagery,  which 
jght  ever  to  distinguish  this  high  species  of  poetry. 
'|.ie  story  is   conducted    with   no  small  art.     The  poet 

^  le*  not  back  to  a  tedious  recital  of  the  beginning  of 
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the  war  with  Swaran  ;  but  hastening  to  the  main  acti< 
he  falls  in  exactly,  by  a  most  happy  coincidence 
thought,  with  the  rule  ol  Horace. 

Semper  ad  eventun-'  festinat,  Sc  in  medias  res, 

Non  sectis  ac  iiotas,  auditorem  rapit — 

Nee  gemino  belluni  Trojanuna  orditur  ab  ovo.  De  Arte  Poet. 

He  invokes  no  muse,  for  he  acknowledged  none 
but  his  occasional  addresses  to  Malvina  have  a  fin< 
efiect  than  the  invocation  of  any  muse.  He  sets  o'. 
with  no  formal  proposition  of  his  subject ;  but  the  sul 
ject  naturally  and  easily  unfolds  itseif  ;  the  poem  opei 
ing  in  an  animated  manner,  with  the  situation  of  Ci 
thulhn,  and  the  arrival  of  a  scout,  who  informs  him 
Swaran's  landing.  Mention  is  presently  made  of  Fii 
gal,  and  the  expected  assistance  from  the  ships  of  t" 
lonely  isle,  in  order  to  give  further  light  to  the  subjec 
For  the  poet  often  shows  his  address  in  gradually  pr 
paring  us  for  the  events  he  is  to  introduce ;  and 
particular,  the  preparation  for  the  appearance  of  Fingi 
the  previous  expectations  that  are  raised,  and  the  e: 
treme  magnificence  fully  answering  these  expectatior 
with  which  the  hero  is  at  length  presented  to  us,  a 
all  worked  up  with  such  skilful  conduct  as  would  ( 
honour  to  anv  poet  of  the  most  refined  times.  H^ 
mer's  art  in  magnifying  the  character  of  Achilles  h 
been  universally  admired.  Ossian  certainly  shows  i 
less  art  in  aggrandizing  Fingal.  Nothing  could 
more  happily  imagined  for  this  purpose  than  the  who 
management  of  the  last  battle,  wherein  Gaul,  the  s( 
of  Morni,  had  besought  Fingal  to  retire,  and  to  lea^ 
him  and  his  other  chiefs  the  honoui  of  the  day.  Tl 
generosity  of  the  king  in  agreeing  to  this  proposal  ;  tl 
majesty  with  which  he  retreats  to  the  hill,  from  when 
he  was  to  behold  the  engagement,  attended  by  his  bare 
and  waving  the  lightning  of  his  sword ;  his  perceivii 
the  chiefs  overpowered  by  numbers,  but  from  unw' 
lir.ness  to  deprive  them  of  the  glory  of  victory,  ^ 
hj.cuming  in  person  to  their  assistance,  first  sending  UU  ' 
^'i'he  bard,  to  animate  their  courage;  and,  at  last,  wh 
the  danger  becomes  more  pressing,  his  rising  in  I 
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might,  and  interposing,  like  a  divinity,  to  de:ide  the 
doubtful  fate  of  the  day;  are  all  circumstances  con- 
trived with  so  much  art  as  plainly  discover  the  Celtic 
bards  to  have  been  not  unpract.scd  in  heroic  poetry. 

The  story  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  Iliad,  is  in 
itself  as  simple  as  that  of  Fingal,  A  quarrel  arises  be- 
tween Achilles  and  Agamemnon  concerning  a  female 
slave;  on  which,  Achilles,  apprehending  himself  to  be 
injured,  withdraws  his  assistance  from  the  rest  of  the 
b  Greeks.  The  Greeks  fall  into  great  distress,  and  be- 
D seech  him  to  be  reconciled  to  them.  He  refuses  to 
u tight  for  them  in  person,  but  sends  his  friend  Patroclus; 
(ind  upon  his  bein^  slain,  goes  forth  to  revenge  his 
I  death,  and  kills  Hector.  The  subject  of  Fingal  is  this  ; 
liSwaran  comes  to  invade  Ireland  :  Cuthuiiin,  the  guar- 
:iian  of  the  young  king,  had  applied  for  assistance  to 
Fmgal,  who  reigned  in  the  opposite  coast  of  Scotland. 
But  before  Fingal's  arrival,  he  is  hurried  by  rash  coun- 
;iel  to  encounter  Swaran.  Ke  is  defeated  ;  he  retreats; 
vind  desponds.  Fingal  arrives  in  this  conjuncture.  The 
jattle  is  for  some  time  dubious;  but  in  the  end  he  con- 
quers Swaran  ;  and  the  remembrance  of  Swaran's  being 
:he  brother  of  Agandecca,  who  had  once  saved  his  life, 
nakes  him  dismiss  him  honourably.  Homer,  it  is  true, 
las  filled  up  his  story  with  a  much  greater  variety  of 
oarticulars  than  Ossian  ;  and  in  this  has  shown  a  com- 
pass of  invention  superior  to  that  of  the  other  poet. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  though  Homer  be 
jnore  circumstantial,  bis  incidents,  however,  are  les* 
diversified  in  kind  than  those  of  Ossian.  War  and 
ploodshed  reign  throughout  the  Iliad  :  and  notwith- 
j-tanding  all  the  fertility  of  Homer's  invention,  there  is 
|(0  much  uniformity  in  his  subjects,  that  there  are  fevy 
fcaders,  who,  before  the  close,  are  not  tired  of  perps- 
Kual  fighting.  Whereas  in  Ossian,  the  mind  is  relieved 
Ijy  a  more  agreeable  diversity.  There  is  a  finer  mix- 
jure  of  war  and  heroism  with  love  and  fiiendship,  of 
jnartial  with  tender  scenes,  than  is  so  be  met  with,  per- 
iiaps,  in  any  other  poet.  The  episodes  too  have  great 
jiroprietyi  as  natural, and  proper  to  that  age  and  country: 
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consisting  of  the  songs  of  bards,  which  are  known  1 
have  been  the  great  entertainment  of  the  Celtic  hero( 
in  war,  as  well  as  in  peace.  These  songs  are  not  ir  ^ 
troduced  at  random  ;  if  you  except  the  episode  of  Di 
chomar  and  Morna  in  the  first  book,  which,  thoug 
beautiful,  is  more  unartful  than  any  of  the  rest ;  the 
have  always  some  particular  relation  to  the  actor  wh 
is  interested,  or  to  the  events  which  are  going  on  ;  an( 
whilst  they  vary  the  scene,  they  preserve  a  sufficier 
connection  with  the  main  subject,  by  the  fitness  an 
propriety  of  their  introduction. 

As  Fhigal's  love  to  Agandecca  influences  some 
cumstances  of  the  poem,  particularly  the  honourabi 
dismission  of  Swaran  at  the  end  ;  it  was  necessary  thj 
we  should  be  let  into  this  part  of  the  hero's  story.  Bi 
as  it  lay  without  the  compass  of  the  present  action, 
could  be  regularly  introduced  no  where,  except  in  a 
episode.  Accordingly  the  poet,  with  as  much  pre 
priety  as  if  Aristotle  himself  had  directed  the  plan,  h 
contrived  an  episode,  for  this  purpose,  in  the  song 
Carril,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  book. 

The  conclusion  of  the  poem  is  strictly  according  t 
rule;  and  is   every  way  noble   and  pleasing.     The  r 
conciliation  of  the  contending  heroes,  the  consolatio 
of  Cuthullin,  and  the  general  felicity  that  crowns  th 
action,  soothe   the  mind  in  a  very  agreeable  manne 
and  form  that  passage  from   agitation   and  trouble,  t 
perfect  quiet  and  repose,  which  critics  require  as  th 
proper  termination  of  the   epic  work.    "  Thus   the 
*♦  passed  the  night  in  song,  and  brought  back  the  moii 
"  ning  with  joy.     Fmgal  arose  on  the  heath  ;  and  shoo'i 
"  his  glittering  spear  in  his  hand.     He  moved  first  tc 
*'  wards  the  plains  of  Lena  ;  and  we  followed  like 
"  ridge  of  fire.     Spread  the  sail,  said  the  king  of  Moi 
"  ven,  and  catch  the  winds  that  pour  from  Lena.     W  i 
"  rose  on  the  wave  with  songs ;  and  rushed   with  jo 
"  through  the  foam  of  the  ocean."     So  much  for  th 
unity  and  general  conduct  of  the  epic  action  in  Flnga 

With  regard  to  that  property  of  the  subject  whic 
Aristotle  requires,  that  it  should  be  feigned,  not  his 
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Drical,  he  must  not  be  understood  so  strictly,  as  if  he 
■leant  to  exclude  all  subjects  which  have  any  tounda- 
on  in  truth.  For  such  exclusion  would  both  be  un- 
;asonable  in  itself,  and  what  is  more,  would  be  con- 
ary  to  the  practice  of  Homer,  who  is  known  to  have 
■'unded  his  Iliad  on  historical  facts  concerning  the  war 
Troy,  which  was  famous  throughout  all  Greece, 
il  ristotle  means  no  more  than  that  it  is  the  business  of 
poet  not  to  be  a  mere  annalist  of  facts,  but  to  embel- 
ih  truth  with  beautiful,  probable,  and  useful  fictions ; 
copy  nature,  as  he  himself  explains  it,  like  painters, 
"ho  preserve  a  likeness,  but  exhibit  their  objects  more 
■  and  and  beautiful  than  they  are  in  reality.  That  Os- 
«in  has  followed  this  course,  and  building  upon  true 
i;  story,  has  sufficiently  adorned  it  with  poetical  fiction 
ir  aggrandizing  his  characters  and  facts,  will  not,  I 
:  lieve,  be  questioned  by  most  readers.  At  the  same 
-ne,  the  foundation  which  those  facts  and  characters 
•  d  in  truth,  and  the  share  which  the  poet  himself  had 

0  the  transactions  which  he  records,  must  be  consider- 

as  no  small  advantage  to  his  work.  For  truth  makes 
ti  impression  on  the  mind,  far  beyond  any  fiction  ;  and 
c  man,  let  his  imagination  be  ever  so  strong,  relates 
3  y  events  so  feelingly  as  those  in  which  he  has  been 
t  crested;  paints  any  scene  so  naturally  as  one 
::iich  he  has  seen;  or  draws  any  characters  in  such 
ilong  colours  as  those  which  he  has  personally  known, 
Wis  considered  as  an  advantage  of  the  epic  subject  to 
:i  taken  from  a  period  so  distant,  as,  bv  being  invol- 
:ii  in  the  darkness  of  tradition,  may  give  licence  to 
Me.  Though  Ossian's  subject  may  at  first  view  ap- 
;ar  unfavourable  ia  this  respect,  as  b-ing  taken  from 

1  own  times,  yet  when  we  reflect  that  he  lived  to  -m 
i:!|:reme  old  age;  that  he  rdates  what  had  been  trans- 
iled  in  another  country,  at  the  distance  of  many  years, 
Xi  after  all  that  race  of  men  who  had  L-een  the  actors 
^re  gone  off  the  stage  ;  we  snail  find  the  objection  in 
ireat  measure  obviated.  In  so  rude  an  age,  when  no 
r'ltten  records  were  known,  when  tradition  wis  loose, 
.ftl  accuracy  of  any  kind  little  attended  to,  what  was 
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great  and  heroic  in  one  generation,  easily  ripened  intc 
the  marvellous  in  the  next. 

The  natural  representation  of  human  characters  ir 
an  epic  poem  is  highly  essential  to  its  merit :  and  ir 
respect  of  this,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  Homer's  ex- 
celling all  the  heroic  poets  who  have  ever  wrote.  Bu 
though  Ossian  be  much  inferior  to  Homer  in  this  arti 
clCj  he  will  be  found  to  be  equal  at  least,  if  not  supe 
rior,  to  Virgil ;  and  has  indeed  given  all  the  display  o 
human  nature  which  the  simple  occurrences  of  his  time 
could  be  expected  to  furnish.  No  dead  uniformity  o 
character  prevails  in  Fingal  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  thi 
principal  characters  are  not  only  clearly  distinguished 
but  sometimes  artfully  contrasted,  so  as  to  iilustrati 
each  other.  Ossian's  heroes  are  like  Homer's,  all  brave 
but  their  bravery,  like  those  of  Homer's  too,  is  of  dif 
ferent  kinds.  For  instance  ;  the  prudent,  the  sedate 
the  modest,  and  circumspect  Connal,  is  finely  oppose* 
to  the  presum.ptuous,  rash,  overbearing,  but  gallan 
and  generous  Calmar.  Calmar  hurries  Cuthullin  inti 
action  by  his  temerity  ;  and  when  he  sees  the  bad  eftec 
of  his  counsels,  he  will  not  survive  the  disgrace.  Con 
nal,  like  another  Ulysses,  attends  Cuthullin  to  his  re 
treat,  counsels  and  comforts  him  under  his  misfortune 
The  fierce,  the  proud,  and  high-spirited  Swaran  is  ad 
mirably  contrasted  with  the  calm,  the  moderate,  am 
generous  Fingal.  The  character  of  Oscar  is  a  favourit 
one,  throughout  the  whole  poems.  The  amiabl- 
•warmth  of  the  young  warrior;  his  eager  impetuosit" 
in  t!ie  day  of  action  ;  his  passion  for  fame  ;  his  submis 
sion  to  his  father;  his  tenderness  for  Malvina  ;  are  th 
strokes  of  a  masterly  pencil :  the  strokes  are  few  ;  bu 
k  is  the  hand  of  nature,  and  attracts  the  heart.  Os 
fiian's  own  character,  the  old  man,  the  hero,  and  th 
bard,  all  in  one,  presents  to  us  through  the  whole  wor] 
a  most  respectable  and  venerable  liijure,  which  we  a) 
wavs  contemplate  with  pleasure.  Cuthullin  is  a  her 
of  the  highest  class ;  daring,  magnanimous,  and  exqui 
sitely  sensible  to  honour.  We  become  attached  to  hi 
interest,  and  are  deeply  touched  with  his  distress  j  an 
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-after  the  admiration  raised  for  him  in  the  first  part  of 
the  poem,  it  is  a  strong  proof  of  Ossian's  masterly  ge- 
nius, that  he  durst  adventure  to  produce  to  us  another 
hero,  compared  with  whom,  even  the  great  Cuthullin, 
shcxild  be  only  an  inferior  pcrsona^^e  ;  and  who  should 
rise  as  far  above  him,  as  Cuthullin  rises  above  the  rest. 
Here,  indeed,  m  the  character  and  description  of  Fin- 
gal,  Ussian  triumphs  almost  unrivalled :  for  we  may 
boldly  defy  ail  antiquity  to  shew  us  any  hero  equal  to 
Fingal.  Homer's  Hector  possesses  several  great  and 
amiable  qualities ;  but  Hector  is  a  secondary  personage 
in  the  Iliad,  not  the  hero  of  the  work.  VVc  see  him 
only  occasionally;  we  know  much  less  of  him  than  we 
do  of  Fmgal ;  who  not  only  in  this  epic  poem,  but  in 
Temora,  and  throughout  the  rest  of  Ossian's  works,  is 
presented  in  all  that  variety  of  lights,  which  give  the 
full  display  of  a  character.  And  though  Hector  faith- 
fully discharges  his  duty  to  his  country,  his  friends,  and 
his  family,  he  is  tinctured,  however,  with  a  degree  of 
the  same  savage  ferocity,  which  prevail^  among  all  the 
Homeric  heroes.  For  we  hnd  him  insultiijg  over  the 
fallen  Patroclus,  with  the  most  cruel  taunts,  and  tel- 
ling him  when  he  lies  m  the  agoiy  of  death,  that  Achil- 
les cannot  help  him  now  ;  and  that  in  a  short  time  his 
body,  stripped  naked,  and  deprived  of  funeral  honours, 
shall  be  devoured  by  the  vultares^. .  Whereas,  in  the 
I  character  of  Fingal,  concur  almost  all  the  qualnies  that 
can  ennoble  human  nature  ;  that  can  either  make  us 
I  admire  the  hero,  or  love  the  man.  He  is  not  only  un- 
conquerable in  war,  but  he  makes  his  people  happy  by 
his  wisdom  in  the  days  of  peace.  He  is  truly  the  Fa- 
ther of  his  people.  He  is  known  by  the  epithet  of 
I"  Fingal  of  the  mildest  look  ;"  and  distinguished  on 
I  every  occasion,  by  humanity  and  generosity.  He  is 
Imerciful  to  his  foes';  full  of  affection  to  his  children;. 

p  Iliad  16  830  11.17.127. 
g  'When  he  commands  his  sons,  after  Swaran  is  taken  prisoner,  "  to  pursue  the  rest 
of  Lothlin,  over  the  heath  of  Lena;  th.it  no  vessel  may  hereafter  biund  on  the  dark- 
I  "  rolling  waves  of  Inistore;"  he  means  not  assuredly,  as  some  have  misrepresented 
him,  to  order  a  general  slaughter  of  the  foe,  and  to  prevent  tae  r  savin.?;  :  jemselves  by 
night ;  but  like  a  wise  general,  he  commands  his  chiefs  to  render  the  victory  complete, 
by  a  tothl  rout  of  the  enemy ;  that  they  might  adventure  uo  more  for  Vhe  future  to  is 
•at  aoy  fleet  against  him  or  his  allies.  ^ 
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full  of  concern  about  friends ;  and  never  mentions  A- 
gandecca,  his  first  love,  without  the  utmost  tenderness. 
He  is    "the  universal  protector  of  the    distressed  i"i 

*'  None  ever  went  sad  from   Fingal." **  O  Oscar  I  | 

*'  bend  the  strong;  in  arms  ;  but  spare  the  feeble  hand.  ' 
**  Be  thou  a  stream  of  many  tides  against  the  foes  of 
"  thy  people;  but  like  the  gale  that  moves*' the  grass, 
"  to  those  that  ask  thine  aid.  So  Trenmor  lived;  such 
"  Trathal  was,  and  such  has  Fingal  been.  My  arm 
*'  was  the  support  of  the  injured  ;  the  weak  rested  be- 
*'  hind  the  lightning  of  my  steel." — These  were  the 
maxiir.s  of  true  heroism,  to  which  he  formed  his  grand- 
son. His  fame  is  represented  as  every  where  spread  ; 
the  greatest  heroes  acknowledge  his  superiority;  his 
enemies  tremble  at  his  name ;  and  the  highest  encomi- 
um that  can  be  bestowed  on  one  whom  the  poet  would 
most  exalt,  is  to  say,  that  his  soul  was  like  the  soul  of 
Fingal. 

To  do  justice  to  the  poet's  merit,  in  supposing  such 
a  character  as  this,  I  must  observe,  what  is  not  com- 
niofily  att!;nded  to,  that  there  is  no  part  of  poetical  ex- 
ecution more  difficult,  than  to  draw  a  perfect  character 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  render  it  distinct  and  affecting 
to  the  mind.  Some  strokes  of  human  imperfection  and 
frailty,  are  what  usually  give  us  the  most  clear  view, 
and  the  most  sensible  impression  of  a  character;  be- 
cause  they  present  to  us  a  man,  such  as  we  have  seen  ; 
they  recal  known  features  of  human  nature.  When  poets 
attempt  to  go  beyond  this  range,  and  describe  a  fault- 
less hero,  they,  for  the  most  part,  set  before  us  a  sort 
of  vague  undistinguishable  character,  such  as  the  ima- 
gination cannot  lay  hold  of,  or  realize  to  itseU,  as  the 
object  of  affection.  We  know  how  much  Virgil  has 
failed  in  this  particular.  His  perfect  hero,  ^neas,  is 
an  inanimated  insipid  personage,  whom  we  may  pretend 
to  admire,  but  whom  no  one  can  heartily  love.  But 
what  Virgil  has  failed  in,  Ossian,  to  our  astonishment, 
has  successfully  executed.  His  Fingal,  though  exhi- 
bited without  any  of  the  common  human  failings,  is 
nevertheless  a  real  man;  a  character  which  touches 
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and  interests  every  reader.  To  this  it  has  much  con- 
tributed, that  the  poet  has  represented  him  as  an  old 
man  ;  and  by  this  has  gained  the  advantage  of  throwing 
around  him  a  great  many  circumstances  peculiar  to 
that  age,  which  paint  him  to  the  fancy  in  a  more  dis- 
tinct light.  He  is  surrounded  with  his  family  ;  he  in- 
structs his  children  in  the  principles  of  virtue  ;  he  is 
narrative  of  his  past  exploits  ;  he  is  venerable  with  the 
grcv  locks  of  age  ;  he  is  freouentiy  disposed  to  moral- 
ize, lik.e  an  old  man,  on  human  vanity,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  death.  There  is  more  art,  at  least  more  felici- 
ty, in  this,  than  may  at  first  be  imagined.  For  youth 
and  old  age  are  the  two  states  of  human  life,  capable 
of  being  placed  in  the  most  picturesque  lights.  Middle 
age  js  more  general  and  vague,  and  has  fewer  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  the  idea  of  it.  And  when  any  ob- 
ject is  in  a  situation  that  admits  it  to  be  rendered  par- 
ticular, and  to  be  clothed  with  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, it  always  stands  out  more  clear  and  full  in  poe- 
tical description. 

Besides  human  personages,  divine  or  supernatural 
agents  are  often  introduced  into  epic  poetry  ;  formmg 
what  is  called  the  machinery  of  it  ;  which  most  critics 
hold  to  be  an  essential  part.  The  marvellous,  it  must 
be  admitted,  has  always  a  great  charm  for  the  bulk,  of 
readers.  It  gratifies  the  imagination,  and  alT^jrds  room 
for  striking  and  sublime  description.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  all  poets  should  have  a  strong  propensity 
towards  it.  But  I  must  observe,  that  nothing  is  more 
difficult  than  to  adjust  properly  the  marvellous  with 
the  probable.  Tf  a  poet  sacrifice  probability,  and  fill 
his  work  with  extravagant  supernatural  scenes,  he 
spreads  over  it  an  appearance  of  romance  and  childish 
fiction  ;  he  transports  his  readers  from  this  world,  into 
ia  fantastic,  vlsibnaiy  region  ;  and  loses  the  weight  and 
'dignity  which  should  rcigu  m  epic  poetry.  No  work, 
from  which  probability  is  altogether  banished,  can  make 
ia  lasting  or  deep  im.pression.  Human  actions  and  man- 
iners  are  always  the  most  interesting  objects  which  can 
Ike  presented  to  a  human  mind.    All  machinery,  there- 
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fore,  is  faulty,  which  withdraws  these  too  much  fropr 
view,  or  obscures  them  under  a  cloud  of  incredible  fic; 
tions.  Besides  being  temperately  employed,  machiner; 
ought  always  to  have  some  foundation  in  popular  be 
lief,  A  poet  is  by  no  means  at  liberty  to  invent  wha 
system  of  the  marvellous  he  pleases  :  he  must  aval 
himself  either  of  the  religious  faith,  or  the  superstitiou 
credulity  of  the  country  wherein  he  lives  ;  so  as  ti 
give  an  air  of  probability  to  events  which  are  most  con 
trary  to  the  common  course  of  nature. 

In  these  respects,  Ossian  appears  to  me  to  have  beet 
remarkably  happy.  He  has  indeed  followed  the  sam^ 
course  with  Homer.  For  it  is  perfectlv  absurd  to  ima 
gine,  as  some  critics  have  done,  that  Homer's  mytho 
logy  was  invented  by  him,  in  consequence  of  profoun( 
reflections  on  the  benefits  it  would  yield  to  poetry.  Ho 
mer  was  no  such  refining  genius.  He  found  the  tradt 
tionary  stories  on  which  he  built  his  Iliad,  mingled  wit! 
popular  legends  concerning  the  intervention  of  the  gods 
and  he  adopted  these,  because  they  amused  the  fancy 
Ossian,  in  like  manner,  found  the  tales  of  his  countr; 
full  of  ghosts  and  spirits :  it  is  likely  he  believed  then 
himself  j  and  he  introduced  them,  because  they  gav< 
his  poems  that  solemn  and  marvellous  cast  which  suitec 
his  genius.  This  was  the  only  machinery  he  coul< 
employ  with  propriety ;  because  it  was  the  only  inter 
vention  of  supernatural  beings,  which  agreed  with  th. 
common  belief  of  the  country.  It  was  happy;  becausi 
it  did  not  interfere  in  the  least  wi!:h  the  proper  displa^' 
of  human  characters  and  actions ;  because  it  had  less  o 
the  incredible  than  most  other  kinds  of  poetical  ma 
chinery  ;  and  because  it  served  to  diversify  the  scene 
and  to  heighten  the  subject,  by  an  awful  grandeur 
which  is  the  great  design  of  machinery. 

As  Ossian's  mythology  is  peculiar  to  himself,  am 
makes  a  considerable  figure  in  his  other  poems,  as  wel 
as  in  Fingal,  it  mav  be  proper  to  make  some  observaa 
tions  on  it,  independent  of  its  subserviency  to  epic  com. 
position.  It  turns  for  the  most  part  on  the  appearance; 
of  departed  spirits.     These,  consonantly  to  the  notion: 
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:if  every  rude  age,  are  represented  not  as  purely  imma- 
:erial,  but  as  thin  airy  forms,  which  can  be  visible  or 
nvisible  at  pleasure  ;  their  voice  is  feeble  ;  their  arm 
s  V.  eak  ;  but  they  are  endowed  with  knowledge  more 
li:ir.  human.  In  a  separate  state,  they  retain  the  same 
jupositions  which  animated  them  in  this  life.  They 
■icie  on  the  wind  ;  they  bend  their  airy  bows ;  and 
3ursue  deer  formed  of  clouds.  The  ghosts  of  departed 
jarus  continue  to  sing.  The  ghosts  of  departed  heroes 
Vequcnt  the  fields  of  their  former  fame.  "  They  rest 
*  t  leether  in  their  caves,  and  talk  of  mortal  men. 
'  i'lieir  songs  are  of  other  worlds.  They  come  some- 
'  times  to  the  ear  of  rest,  and  raise  their  feeble  voice." 
All  this  presents  to  us  much  the  same  set  of  ideas,  con- 
L:erning  spirits,  as  we  find  in  the  eleventh  book  of  the 
Ddyssey,  where  Ulvsses  visits  the  regions  of  the  dead: 
md  in  the  twenty-third  book  of  the  iliad,  the  ghost  of 
Patroclus,  after  appearing  to  Achilles,  vanishes  precise- 
y  like  one  of  Ossian's,  emitting  a  shrill,  feeble  cry, 
md  melting  away  hkc  smoke. 

But  though  Homer's  and  Ossian's  ideas  concerning 
ghosts  were  of  the  same  nature,  we  cannot  but  observe 
•hat  Ossian's  ghosts  are  drawn  with  much  stronger  and 
ivelier  colours  than  those  of  Komer.  Ossian  describes 
I  ghosts  with  all  the  particularity  of  one  who  had  seen 
lind  conversed  with  them,  and  whose  imiagination  was 
iJull  of  the  impression  they  had  left  upon  it.  He  calls 
'ap  those  awful  and  tremendous  ideas  which  the 

"  Simulacra  modis  pp.llentia  miris, 

are  fitted  to  raise  in  the  human  mind ;  and  which,  in 
Shake  peare's  stvle,  "  harrow  up  the  soul  '  Crugal's 
sehost,  in  particular,  in  the  beginning  of  'he  second  book. 
DfFingai,  may  vie  with  any  appearance  of  this  I-ind, 
described  bv  any  epic  or  traeic  poet  whatever.  Most 
ipoets  would  have  contented  themselves  with  telling  us, 
that  he  resembled,  in  every  particular,  the  living  Cru- 
gal ;  that  his  form  and  dress  were  the  s-ime,  only  his 
face  more  pale  and  sad  ^  and  that  he  bore  the  mark  of 
the  wound  by  which  he  ftU.    But  Ossian  sets  before 
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our  eyes  a  spirit  from  the  invisible  world,  distlnj^uishe 
by  all  those  features  which  a  strung  astonished  nnagin 
ation  would  give  to  a  ghost.  "  A  dark-red  stream  c 
"  fire  comes  down  from  the  hill.  Crugal  sat  upon  th 
"  beam  ;  he  that  lately  fell  by  the  hand  of  Swarar 
"  striving  in  the  battle  of  heroes.  His  face  is  like  th' 
*'  beam  of  the  setting  moon.  His  robes  are  of  th 
*'  clouds  of  the  hill.  His  eyes  are  like  two  decayin 
*'  flames.  Dark  is  the  wound  of  his  breast.  The  star 
**  dim-twinkled  through  his  form  ;  and  his  voice  wa 
'*  like  the-  sound  of  a  distant  stream."  The  circum 
stance  of  the  stars  being  beheld,  *'  dim-twinkling  thrc 
"  his  form,"  is  wonderfully  picturesque  ;  and  convey' 
the  most  lively  impression  of  his  thin  and  shadowy  sub 
stance.  The  attitude  in  which  he  is  afterwards  piacec 
and  the  speech  put  into  his  mouth,  are  full  of  that  so 
lemn  and  awful  sublimity  which  suits  the  subjecl' 
*'  Dim,  ?nd  in  tears,  he  stood,  and  stretched  his  pal' 
*'  hand  over  the  hero.  Faintly  he  raised  his  feebl' 
*'  voice,  like  the  gale  of  the  reedy  Lego.  My  ghosi 
*'  O  Connal  1  is  on  my  native  hills ;  but  my  corse  i 
*'  on  the  sands  of  Uilin.  Thou  shalt  never  talk  witli 
**  Crugal,  or  find  his  lone  steps  in  the  heath.  I  am  lighi 
**  as  the  blast  of  Cromla  ;  and  I  move  like  the  shadov 
*'  of  mist.  Connal,  son  of  Colgar  I  I  see  the  dark  clou( 
**  of  death.  It  hovers  over  the  plains  of  Lena.  Thi 
*'  sons  of  green  Erin  shall  fall.  Remove  from  the  fiehi 
"  of  ghosts.  Like  the  darkened  moon  he  retired,  iii 
"  the  midst  of  the  whistling  blast." 

Several  other  appearances  of  spirits  might  be  po;nte( 
out  as  among  the  most  sublime  passages  of  Ossian'l 
poetry.  The  circumstances  of  them  are  considerably! 
diversified  ;  and  the  scenery  always  suited  to  the  occai 
sion.  "  i)scar  slowly  ascends  the  hill.  The  meteor. 
"  of  night  set  on  the  heath  before  him.  A  distant  tor 
*'  rent  faintly  roars.  Unfrequent  blasts  rush  througl 
"  aged  oaks.  The  half  enlightened  moon  sinks  din' 
*'  and  red  behind  her  hill.  Feeble  voices  are  heard  oi 
*'  the  heath.  Oscar  drew  his  sword."  Nothing  cai 
prepare  the  fancy  more  happily  for  the  awful  scene  that 
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s  to  follow.     *'  Trenmor  came  from  his  hill,  at  the 
voice  of  his  mighty  son.     A  cloud,  like  the  steed  of 
*  the  stranger,  supported  his  airy  limbs.     His  robe  is 
f  of  the  mist  of  Lano,  that  brings  death  to  the  people. 
'  His  sword  is  a  green  meteor  half  extinguished.     His 
f  face   is  without  form,,  and   dark.     He  sighed  thrice 
over  the  hero  :  and  thrice   the  winds  of  the  night 
f  roared  around.     Many  were  his  words  to  Oscar.  He 
slowly  vanished,  like  a  mist  that  melts  on  the  sunny 
hill."     To  appearances  of  this  kind,  we  can  nnd  no 
■arallel  among  the  Greek  or  Roman  poets.  They  brin^ 
mind  that  noble   description    in  the   book  of  Job  : 
In  thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the  night,  when  deep 
sleep   faileth  upon   men,    fear  came  upon   m.e,  and 
trembling,  which  made  all  my  bones  to  shake.  Then 
a  spirit  passed  before  my  face.     The  hair  of  my  flesh 
stood  up.     It  stood  still;  but  I  could  not  discern  the 
form   thereof.      An   image    was  before   mine   eyes. 
There  was  silence  ;  and  I  heard  a  voice — Shall  mor- 
tal man  be  more  just  than  God''?" 
As  Ossian's  supernatural  beings. are  described  with  a 
irprising  force  of  imagination,  so  they  are  introduced 
'ith  propriety.     We  have  only  three  ghosts  in  Fingai : 
lat  of  Cruga:,  which  comes  to  warn   the  host  of  im- 
endmg  destruction,  and  to  advise  them  to  save  them- 
ilves  by  retreat ;  that  of  Everallin,  the  spouse  of  Os- 
an,  which  calls  him  to  rise  and  rescue  their  son  from 
Bnger  ;  and  that  of  Agandecca,  which,  just  before  the 
St  engagement  with  Swaran,  moves  Fingai  to  pitv,  by 
Fiiouniing  fur  the  approaching  destruction  of  her  kins- 
:en   apd  people.     In  the  other  poems,  ghosts   sorne^* 
mes  appear,  when  invoked,  to  foretell  futurity  ;  fre- 
y,  according  to  the  notions  of  these  times,  they 
as  forerunners  of  misfortune  or  death  to  those 
-L  7)  thev  visit;  sometimes  they  inform  their  friends 
a  n:stance,  of  their  own  death;  and  sometimes  they 
e  in- reduced  to  heighten  the  scenery  on  some  great 
''id  solemn  occasion.     "  A  hundred  oaks  burn  to    he 
li  wind  ;  and  faint  light  gleams  over  the  heath.     The 

l'  rJobiv.lS-ir. 
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♦*  ghosts  of  Ardven  pass  through  the  beam  ;  and  shew 
**  their  dim  and  distant  forms.  Comala  is  half-unseen 
*'  on  her  meteor;  and  Hidallan  is  sullen  and  dim." 
"  The  awful  faces  of  other  times  looked  from  the  clouds 
*'  of  Crona."  '*  Fercuth  I  I  saw  the  ghost  of  niuht, 
"  Silent  he  stood  on  that  bank  ;  his  robe  of  mist  tiew 
*'  on  the  wind.  I  could  behold  his  tears.  An  aged 
*^  man  he  seemed,  and  full  of  th>;ught." 

The  ghosts  of  str.m'^ers  mingle  not  with  those  of  the 
natives.  "  She  is  seen  ;  but  not  like  the  daughters  o! 
*'  the  hill.  Her  robes  are  from  the  strangers  land  ;  anc 
*'  she  is  still  alone."  When  the  ghost  of  one  who-n  he 
had  formerly  known  is  introduced,  the  propriety  of  the 
living  character  is  still  preserved.  This  is  remarkable 
in  the  appearance  of  C^lmar's  ghost,  in  the  poem  inti 
tuled.  The  Death  of  Cuthuliin.  He  seems  to  forebod( 
CuthuUin's  death,  and  to  beckon  him  to  his  cave 
Cuthuliin  reproaches  him  for  supposing  that  he  coul 
be  intimidated  by  such  prognos'ics.  "  Why  dost  thoi 
*'  bend  thy  dark  eyes  on  me,  ghost  of  the  car-born« 
"  Calmar  1  Wouldst  thou  frighten  me,  O  Matha's  son 
"  from  the  battles  of  Cortnac  ?  Thy  hand  was  not  fee 
*'  ble  in  war  ;  neither  was  thv  voice  for  peace  Hov 
**  art  thou  changed,  chief  of  Lara  1  if  now  thou  dos 
**  advise  to  fly  1  Retire  thou  to  thy  cave :  thou  art  no 
"  Calmar's  ghost  ;  He  delighted  in  battle  ;  and  his  arn 
*'  was  like  the  thunder  of  heaven."  Calmar  makes  n. 
return  to  this  seeming  reproach  :  bur,  "  he  retired  i' 
*'  his  blast  with  joy  ;  foi  he  had  heard  the  voice  of  hi 
"  praise."  This  is  precisely  the  ghost  of  Achilles  i 
Homer ;  who,  notwithstanding  all  the  dissatisfactio 
he  expresses  with  his  state  in  the  region  of  the  dead,  a 
soon  as  he  had  heard  his  son  Neoptolemus  praised  fc 
his  gallant  behaviour,  strode  away  with  silent  joy  t 
rejoin  the  rest  of  the  shades'. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  of  Ossi-m's  mythology,  that 
is  not  local  and  temporary,  like  that  of  most  other  ar 
cierit  poets ;  which  of  course  is  apt  to  seem  ridiculou 
after  the  superstitions  have  passed  away  on  which 

iOUyss.lib.il. 
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was  founded.  O^sian's  riiytholo-y  is,  to  speak  so,  the 
mytbuiogy  of  human  nature  ;  for  it  is  founded  on  what 
has  been  the  populai  belief,  in  all  ages  and  countries, 
ana  under  all  forms  of  religion,  concerning  the  appear- 
ances of  departed  spirits.  Homer's  machmery  is  always 
lively  and  amusi;:g  ;  but  far  from  being  always  sup- 
ported with  proper  dignity.  The  indecent  squabbles 
among  his  go^s,  surely  do  no  honour  to  epic  poetry. 
Whereas  Ossian's  machinery  has  dignity  upon  all  oc- 
casions. It  is  in^iced  a  dignity  of  the  dark,  and  awful 
kind  ;  but  this  is  proper  ;  because  coincident  with  the 
strain  and  spirit  or  the  poetry.  A  light  and  gay  mytho- 
logy, like  Homer's,  would  have  been  perfectly  unsuit- 
able to  tiie  subjects  on  which  Ossian's  genius  was  em- 
ployed. But  though  his  machinery  be  always  solemn, 
it  is  not,  however,  always  dreary  or  dismal ;  it  is  en- 
livened as  much  as  the  subject  would  permit,  by  those 
pleasant  and  beautiful  appearances,  which  he  sometimes 
introduces,  of  the  spirits  of  the  hill.  These  are  gentle 
spirits;  descending  on  sun-beams;  fair-moving  on  the 
plain ;  their  forms  white  and  bright ,  their  voices 
sweet ;  and  their  visits  to  men  propitious.  The  great- 
est praise  that  can  be  given  to  the  beauty  of  a  living 
woman,  is  to  say,  "  She  is  fair  as  the  ghost  of  the  hill ; 
**  when  it  moves  in  a  sun-beam  at  noon,  over  the  si- 
/'  lence  of  Morven." — "The  hunter  shall  hear  my  voice 
*•  from  his  booth.  He  shall  fear,  but  love  my  voice. 
**  For  sweet  shall  my  voice  be  for  my  friends ;  for 
"  pleasant  were  they  to  me." 

Besides  ghosts,  or  the  spirits  of  departed  men,  we 
ifind  in  Ossian  some  instances  of  other  kinds  of  machi- 
nery. Spirits  of  a  superior  natuie  to  ghosts  are  some- 
times alluded  to,  which  have  power  to  embroil  the 
deep  ;  to  call  forth  winds  and  storms,  and  pour  them 
on  the  land  of  the  stranger  ;  to  overturn  forests,  and 
to  send  death  among  the  people.  We  have  prodigies 
too  ;  a  shower  of  blood  ;  and  when  some  disaster  is  be- 
falling at  a  distance,  the  sound  of  death  heard  on  the 
strings  of  Ossian's  harp  :  all  perfectly  consonant,  not 
only  to  the  peculiar  ideas  of  northern  nations,  but  to 
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the  general  current  of  a  superstitious  imagination  in  al 
countries.  The  description  of  Fingal's  airy  hall,  in  th« 
noem  called  Berrathon,  and  of  the  ascent  of  Malvin; 
into  it,  deserves  particular  notice,  as  remarkably  nobl 
and  magnificent.  But  above  all,  the  engagement 
rmgal  with  ii.e  spirit  of  Loda,  in  Carric-thuia,  canno 
be  mentioned  without  admiration.  I  forbear  transcrib 
ing  the  passage,  as  it  must  have  drawn  the  attention  o 
every  one  who  has  read  the  works  of  Ossian.  Th 
undaunted  courage  of  Fingal,  opposed  to  all  the  terror 
of  the  Scandinavian  god  ;  the  appearance  and  th< 
speech  of  that  awful  spirit;  the  wound  which  he 
ceives,  and  the  shriek  which  he  sends  forth,  "  as  rolle 
"  into  himself,  he  rose  upon  the  wind  ;"  are  full  o 
the  most  amazing  and  terrible  majesty.  1  knov/  n 
passage  more  sublime  in  the  writings  of  any  uninspire 
author.  The  fiction  is  calculated  to  aggr.mdize  th 
hero,  which  it  does  to  a  high  degree  ;  nor  is  it  so  un 
natural  or  wild  a  fictioti,  as  might  at  first  be  though- 
According  to  the  notions  of  those  times,  supernaturji 
beings  were  material,  and  consequently  vulnerabh 
The  spirit  of  Loda  was  not  acknowledged  as  a  deity  b' 
Fingal ;  he  did  not  worship  at  the  stone  of  his  power 
he  plainly  considered  him  as  the  god  of  his  enemif 
only  ;  as  a  local  deity,  whose  dominion  extended  n 
farthc-r  than  to  the  regions  where  he  was  worshipped 
who  had,  therefore,  no  title  to  thieaten  him,  and 
claim  to  his  submission.  We  know  there  are  poetic; 
precedents  of  great  authority  for  fictions  fully  as  extn 
vagant ;  and  if  Homer  be  forgiven  for  making  Diome 
attack  and  wound  in  battle  the  gods  wiiom  that  chi" 
himself  worshipped,  Ossian  surely  is  piudonablc  f( 
making  his  hero  superior  to  the  god  of  a  foreign  terr 
tor- ,. 
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Notwithstanding  the  poetical  advantages  which  I 
ive  ascribed  to  Ossian's  machinery,  I  acknowledge 

^it  would  have  been  much  more  beautiful  and  perfect, 
had  the  author  discovered  some  knowledge  of  a  Supreme 
Being.  Although  his  silence  on  this  head  has  been  ac- 
counted for  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  translator,  in 
z  very  probable  manner,  yet  still  it  must  be  held  a  con- 
siderable disadvantage  to  the  poetry.  For  the  most 
august  and  lofty  ideas  that  can  embellish  poetry,  are 
derived  from  the  belief  of  a  divine  administiation  of 
the  universe :  and  hence  the  invocation  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  or  at  least  of  some  superior  powers,  who  are  con- 
ceived as  presiding  over  human  affairs,  the  solemni- 
ties of  religious  worship,  prayers  preferred,  and  assis- 
tance implored  on  critical  occasions,  appear  with  great 
dignity  in  the  works  of  almost  all  poets,  as  chief  orna- 
ments of  their  compositions.  The  absence  of  all  such 
religious  ideas  from  Ossian's  poetry,  is  a  sensible  blank 
in  it :  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  we  can  easily  ima- 
gine what  an  illustrious  figure  they  would  have  made 

If  under  the  management  of  such  a   genius  as  his  ;  and 

I  how  finely  they  would  have  been  adapted   to  many  si- 
tuations which  occur  in  his  works. 
After  so  particular  an  examination  of  Fingal,  it  were 
needless  to  enter  into  as  full  a  discussion  of  the  conduct 
of  Temora,  the  other  epic  poem.     ?vlany  of  the  same 
observations,  especially  with  regard  to  the  great  cha- 
■  racteristics  of  heroic  poetry,  apply  to  both.      The  high 
•  merit,  however,  of  Temora,  requires   that   we   should 
t  not  pass  it  by  without  some  remarks. 
i      The  scene  of  Temora,  as   of  Fingal,  is   laid   in  Ire- 
l  land  ;  and  the  action  is  of  a  posterior  date.     The   sub- 
'  ject  is,  an  expedition  of  the  hero,  to  dethrone  and  pu- 
nish a  bloody  usurper,  and  to  restore  the   possession  of 
f  the  kingdom  to  the  posterity  of  the  lawful  prince  ;  an 
'  undertaking  worthy  the  justice  and  heroism  of  the  great 

of  the  Scamlinavian  tongue.    The  rnrinners  and  the  superstitions  of  the  inhabitants,  are 


quite  distiuct  nom  those  of  the  Higl'.lands  and  western  Isles  of  Scotland.  Their 
aent  songs  too,  are  of  h  different  strain  and  character,  turning  upon  magical  incanta. 
tions  and  evocations  from  the  dead,  which  were  the  favourite  subjects  of  tfce  old  Kunic 
poetn,'.  They  have  many  traditions  among  them  of  war»,  ui  fonmer  tiaite,  witJi  Uie 
whabitants  of  the  western  ijlandj. 
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Fingal,  The  action  is  one  and  complete.  The  poena' 
opens  with  the  descent  of  Fingal  on  ihe  coast,  and  the 
consultation  held  among  the  chiefs  of  tl.e  enemy.  '^J'he 
murder  of  the  young  prince  Cormac,  which  was  the 
cai'.se  of  the  war,  beino;  antecedent  to  the  epic  action, 
is  introduced  with  great  propriety,  as  an  episode  in  ihe 
first  book.  In  the  progress  of  the  poem,  three  battles 
are  desciibed,  which  rise  in  their  importance  above  one 
another  ;  tliC  success  is  varicms,  and  the  issue  for  some 
time  doubtful  ;  till  at  last,  Fir.gal,  brought  into  distress 
bv  the  wound  of  his  great  general  Gaul,  and  the  death 
of  his  son  Fillan,  assumes  ihe  command  himself,  and 
having  slain  the  Irish  king  in  sin^.le  combat,  restores 
the  rightful  heir  to  his  throne. 

Temcra  has,  perhaps,  less  fire  than  the  other  epi^ 
poem;  but  in  return,  it  has  more  variety,  more  tcu-i 
derness,  and  more  magnificence.  The  reigning  idea 
so  often  presented  to  us  of  "  Fingal  in  the  last  of  his 
"  fields,"  is  venerable  and  affecting;  nor  could  anyt 
more  noble  conclusion  be  thought  of,  than  the  age'dj 
hero,  after  so  many  successful  atchieyements,  taking 
his  leave  of  battles,  and  with  all  the  solemnities  of  those 
times,  resigning  his  spear  to  his  son.  The  events  are^ 
less  crowded  in  Temora  than  in  Fingal  ;  actions  and 
characters  are  more  particularly  displayed;  we  are  lot 
into  the  transactions  of  both  hosts  ;  and  informed  of  the 
adventures  of  the  night,  as  well  as  of  the  day.  The 
sti!!  pathetic,  and  the  romantic  scenery  of  several  of 
the  night  adventures,  so  reniarkr,bly  suited  to  Ossian's' 
genius,  occasion  a  fine  diversity  in  the  poem  ;  and  are 
happily  contrasted  with  the  military  operations  of  the 
dav. 

In  most  of  onr  author's  poems,  the  horrors  of  war 
are  softened  by  intermixed  scenes  of  love  and  friend-^ 
ship.  In  Fincal,  these  are  introduced  as  episodes ;  id 
Temora,  we  have  an  incident  of  this  nature  \vrough|J 
into  the  body  of  the  piece  ;  in  the  adventure  of  CathJJ 
mor  and  Sul-malla.  This  forms  one  of  the  most  coa-.|| 
5p  cuous  beauties  of  that  poem.  The  distress  of  Sul-' 
malla,    disguised  and  unknown  among  strangers,  hsrl 
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tender  and  anxious  concern  for  the  safety  of  Cathmor, 
her  dream,  and  her  melting  remembrance  of  the  land 
of  hei  fathers  ;  Cath.Tior's  emotion  when  he  first  dis- 
covers her,  his  stru;:^gles  to  conceal  and  suppress  his 
passion,  lest  it  should  unman  him  in  the  midst  of  war, 
though  "  his  soul  puured  forth  in  secret,  when  he  bt- 
"  held  her  fearful  eye  ;"  and  the  last  interview  between 
jthem,  when,  overcom.e  by  her  tenderness,  he  lets  her 
'know  he  had  discovered  her,  and  confesses  his  passion  ; 
are  all  wrouglit  up  with  the  most  exquisite  sensibility 
and  delicacy. 

Jiesides  the  characters  which  appeared  in  Fingal,  se- 
veral new  ones  are  here  introduced  :  and  though,  as 
they  are  all  the  characters  of  warriors,  bravery  is  the 
jpredurninant  feature,  they  are  nevertheless  diversified 
t|in  a  sensible  and  striking  manner.  Foldath,  for  in- 
|stance,  the  general  of  Cathmor,  exhibits  the  perfect 
lipicture  of  a  savage  chieftain  :  bold  and  daring,  but  pre- 
sumptuous, cruel,  and  overbearing.  He  is  distinguish- 
jed,  on  his  first  appearance,  as  the  friend  of  the  tyrant 
, Cairbar ;  "  His  stride  is  haughty,  his  red  eye  rolls  in 
i"  wrath."  In  his  person  and  whole  deportment,  he  is 
[contrasted  with  the  mild  and  wise  Hidalla,  another 
leader  of  the  same  army,  on  whose  humanity  and 
igentleress  he  looks  with  great  contempt.  He  profess- 
Icdly  delights  in  strife  and  blood.  He  insults  over  the 
^fallen.  He  is  impervious  in  his  counsels,  and  factious 
when  they  are  rot  followed.  He  is  unrelenting  in  all 
his  schemes  of  revenge,  even  to  the  length  of  denying 
the  funeral  song  to  the  dead  ;  which,  from  the  injury 
thereby  done  to  the  ghosts,  was  in  those  days  consi- 
dered as  the  greatest  barbarity.  Fierce  to  the  last,  he 
comforts  himself  in  his  dying  moments,  with  thinking 
that  his  ghost  shall  often  leave  its  blast  to  rejoice  over 
the  graves  of  those  he  had  slain.  Yet  Ossian,  ever 
:prone  to  the  pathetic,  has  contrived  to  throw  into  his 
account  of  the  death  even  of  this  man,  some  tender 
'circuinstances,  by  the  moving  description  of  his  daugh- 
ter Dardu-lena,  the  last  of  his  race. 
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The  character  of  Foldath  tends  much  to  exalt  tha 
of  Cathiiior,  the  chief  commander,  which  is  distin 
guished  by  the  most  humane  virtues.  He  abhors  ai 
fraud  and  cruelty,  is  famous  for  his  hospitality  to  stran 
gers ;  open  to  every  generous  sentiment,  and  to  ever 
soft  and  compassionate  feeling.  He  is  so  amiable  a 
to  divide  the  reader's  attachment  between  him  and  th 
hero  of  the  poem  ;  though  our  author  has  artfully  ma 
naged  it  so,  as  to  make  Cathmor  himself  indirectly  ac 
knowledge  Fingal's  superiority,  and  to  appear  sothc 
what  apprehensive  of  the  event,  after  the  death  of  Fil 
Ian,  which  he  knew  v/oukl  call  forth  Fingal  in  all  hi 
might.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  although  Ossia 
has  introduced  into  his  poems  three  complete  heroe; 
CuthuUin,  Cathmor,  and  Fingal,  he  has,  however,  sea 
sibly  distinguished  each  of  their  characters.  Cuthulit 
is  particularly  honourable  ;  Cathmor  particulary  ami 
able  ;  Fingal  wise  and  great,  retaining  an  ascendaB 
peculiar  to  himself,  in  whatever  light  he  is  viewed. 

Eut  the  favourite  figure  in  Temora,  and  the  on 
most  highly  finished,  is  Fillan.  His  character  is  of  tha 
sort,  for  which  Ossian  shews  a  particular  fondness  ;  a 
eager,  fervent  young  warrior,  fired  with  all  the  imps 
tient  enthusiasm  for  military  glory,  peculiar  to  tha 
time  of  life.  He  had  sketched  this  in  the  descriptio 
of  his  own  son  Oscar ;  but  as  he  lias  extended  it  mor 
fully  in  Fillan,  and  as  the  character  is  so  consonant  t 
the  epic  strain,  though,  so  far  as  1  remember,  nc 
placed  in  such  a  conspicuous  light  by  any  other  epii 
poet,  it  may  be  worth  whiie  to  atiend  a  little  to  Ossian'i 
management  of  it  in  this  instance. 

Fillan  was  the  youngest  of  all  the  sons  of  Fingal 
younger,  it  is  plain,  than  his  nephew  Oscar,  by  whos 
fame  and  great  deeds  in  war,  we  may  naturally  suf 
pose  his  ambition  to  have  been  highly  stimulatep 
Withal,  as  he  is  young:er.  he  is  described  as  more  ras,; 
and  fiery.  His  first  aj^pearance  is  soon  after  Oscar 
de^'th,  when  he  was  employed  to  watch  the  motions  ( 
the  foe  by  night.  In  a  conversation  with  his  brothei 
Ossian,  on  that  occasion,  we  learn  that  it  was  not  Ion 
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since  he  began  to  lift  the  spear.  "  Few  are  the  marks 
•*  of  my  sword  in  battle  ;  but  my  soul  is  fire."  He  is 
^\'iih  some  diificulty  restrained  by  Ossian  from  going 
to  aitack  the  enemy  ;  and  complains  to  him  that  his 
[father  had  never  allowed  him  any  opportunity  of  signa- 
lizing his  valour.  "  The  king  hath  not  rCinarkea  my 
f*  sword;  I  go  forth  with  the  crowd  ;  I  return  without 
['*  my  tame."  Soon  after,  when  Fingal,  according  to 
custom,  was  to  appoint  one  of  his  chiefs  to  command 
'the  army,  and  each  was  standing  forth,  and  putting  in 
his  ( laim  to  this  honour,  FiUan  is  presented  in  the  fol- 
lowing most  picturesque  and  natural  attitude  :  "  On 
"  his  spear  stood  the  son  of  Clatho,  in  the  wandering 
'•'  of  his  locks.  Thrice  he  raised  his  eyes  on  Fir. gal  ; 
"  his  voice  thrice  failed  him  as  he  spoke.  Fillan  could 
"  not  boast  of  battles ;  at  once  he  strode  away.  Bent 
"  over  a  distant  stream  he  stood  ;  the  tear  hung  in  his 
"  eve.  He  struck,  at  times,  the  thistle's  head  with 
"  his  inverted  spear."  No  less  natural  and  beauiifal  is 
the  description  or  Fingal's  paternal  emotion  on  this  oc- 
casijn.  "  Nor  is  he  unseen  of  Fingal.  Side-long  he 
"  belield  his  son.  He  beheld  him  uith  bursting  joy. 
"  lie  hid  the  big  tear  v.ith  his  locks,  and  turned  a- 
"  nidst  his  crowded  soul."  The  command,  for  that 
dav,  being  given  to  Gaul,  Filian  rushes  amidst  the 
thickest  of  the  foe,  saves  Gaul's  life,  who  is  wound- 
ed Ijy  a  random  arrow,  and  distinguishes  hi'.r.sclf  so 
in  b.ittle,  that  "  the  days  of  old  return  on  Fu-gal's. 
"  ramd,  as  he  beholds  the  renown  of  his  son.  As  the 
I*'  sun  rejoices  from  the  cloud,  over  the  tree  his  beams 
i"  have  raised,  whilst  it  shakes  its  lonely  head  on  the 
:"  heath,  so  joyful  is  the  king  over  Fillan."  Sedate, 
ihowever,  and  wise,  he  mixes  the  praise  which  he  be- 
'stows  on  him  with  some  reprehension  of  his  rashness, 
"  My  son,  I  saw  thy  deeds,  and  my  soul  was  glad. 
"  Thou  art  brave,  son  of  Clatho,  but  headlong  in  the 
"  strife.  So  did  not  Fingal  advance,  though  he  never 
"  feared  a  foe.  Let  thy  people  be  a  ridge  behind  thee; 
**  they  are  thy  strength  in  the  field.  Fhen  shalt  thou 
**  be  long  renowned,  and  behold  the  tombs  of  thy  fa- 
'*♦  thers." 
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On  the  next  day,  the  greatest  2nd  the  last  of  Fillan' 
life,  the  charge  is  committed  to  him  of  leading  on  th 
host  to  battle.  Fmgal's  speech  to  his  troops  on  th: 
occasion,  is  full  of  noble  sentiment ;  and  where  he  re 
commends  his  son  to  their  care,  extremely  teaching 
**  A  young  beam  is  before  you,  few  are  his  steps  t 
**  war.  They  are  few,  but  he  is  valiant ;  defend  m 
*'  davk-haired  son.  Bring  him  back  with  joy  ;  hen 
*'  after  he  may  stand  alone.  His  form  is  like  hi.>  fj 
*'  thers  ;  his  soul  is  a  flame  of  their  fire."  When  th 
battle  begins,  the  poet  puts  forth  his  strength  to  dcscrib 
the  exploits  of  the  young  hero,  who,  at  last  encoui 
tering  and  killing  with  his  own  hand  Foldath,  the  oj 
posite  general,  attains  the  pinnacle  of  glory.  In  wn: 
follows,  when  the  fate  of  Fillan  is  drawnig  near,  Ossia 
if  any  where,  excels  himself.  Foldath  being  slain,  an 
a  general  rout  begun,  there  was  no  resource  left  totb 
enemy  but  in  the  great  Cathmor  himself,  who  in  tb 
extremity  descends  from  the  hill,  where,  according  t 
the  custom  of  those  princes,  he  surveyed  the  barti' 
Observe  how  this  critical  event  is  wrought  up  by  tl 
poet.  *'  Wide  spreading  over  echoing  Liibar,  the  nig) 
•'  of  Bolga  is  roiled  along.  Fillan  hung  forward  c 
*'  their  steps ;  and  strewed  the  heath  with  dead.  Fii 
"  gal  rejoiced  over  his  son.  Blue-shielded  Cathmt 
*'  rose.  Son  of  Alpin,  bring  the  harp  I  Give  Fillan 
*•  praise  to  the  wind  :  raise  high  his  praise  in  my  ha! 
*'  while  yet  he  shines  in  war.  Leave,  blue-eyed  Ci; 
"  tho  I  leave  thy  hall !  behold  that  early  beam  of  thint 
"  The  host  is  withered  in  its  course.  No  farther  look- 
"  it  is  dark — light-trembling  from  the  harp,  strik 
"  virgins  I  strike  the  sound. "  The  sudden  interroji 
tion,  and  suspense  of  the  narration  on  Cathmor's  risin 
from  his  hill,  the  abrupt  bursting  into  the  praise  of  Ft 
Ian,  and  the  passionate  apostrophe  to  his  mother  CL 
tho,  are  admirable  eflforts  of  poetical  art,  in  order  1 
interest  us  in  Fillan's  danger ;  and  the  whole  is  heighl 
ened  by  the  immediately  following  simile,  one  of  tlr 
most  magnificent  and  sublime  that  is  to  be  met  wit 
in  any  poet,  and  which  if  it  had  been  found  in  Homci 
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;  have  been  the  frequent  subject  of  admiration  to 

:  "  Fillan  is   like   a  spirit   of  heaven,  that  de- 

'  sc;;nds  f:om  the  skirt  of  his   blast.      The   troubled 

•  ocean  feels  his  steps,  as  be  strides  from  wave  to  wave. 
■•  H:s  path  kindles  behind  himj  islands  shake  their 
'  heads  on  the  heaving  seas. " 

Ecit  the  poet's  art  is  not  yet  exhausted.  The  fa!'  of  this 
>obii  young  warrior,  or  in  Ossian's  style,  the  extinc- 
ioTi  oi  tliis  beam  of  heaven,  could  not  be  rendered  too 
-itcrrsringandaffectmg.  Ourattentionis  naturally  drawn 
owarJsFingal.  He  beholds  fromhishiilthe  rising  of  Cath- 
Qor  and  the  danger  of  his  son.  But  what  shall  he  do  : 
'  Sliall  Fingal  rise  to  his  aid,  and  take  the  sword  of  Luno? 
'  What  then  should  become  of  thy  fame,  son  of  white- 
f  bosomed  Clatho  ?  Turn  not  thine  eyes  from  Fingal, 
'  daughter  of  Inistore  1  I  shall  not  quench  thy  early 
^  beam.  No  cloud  of  mine  shall  rise,  my  son,  upon 
'  thy  soul  of  fire."  Struggling  between  concern  for 
be  fame,  and  fear  for  the  safety  of  his  son,  he  with- 
iraws  from  the  sight  of  the  engagement ;  and  dispatch- 

*  Ossian  in  haste  to  the  field,  with  this  affectionate  and 
lelicate  injunction.  "  Father  of  Oscar ! "  addressing 
iim  by  a  title  which  on  this  occasion  has  the  highest 
iropriety,  *'  Father  of  Oscar  !  lift  the  spear  ;  defend 
f'  the  young  in  arms.  But  conceal  thy  steps  from  Fil- 
f  lan's  eyes  :  He  must  not  know  that  I  doubt  his 
'  «teel."  Ossian  arrived  too  late.  But  unwillin-^  to 
lescribe  Fillan  vanquished,  the  poet  suppresses  all  the 
circumstances  of  tne  combat  with  Cathmor  ;  and  only 
hews  us  the  dying  hero.  We  see  him  animated  to 
ihe  end  with  the  same  martial  and  ardent  spirit ;  breath- 
ing his  last  in  bitrer  regret  for  being  so  early  cut  off 
irom  the  field  of  glory.  *'  Ossian,  lay  me  in  that  hol- 
1*  iosv  rock.  Raise  no  stone  above  me;  lest  one  should 
k'  ask  about  my  fame.     I  am  fallen  in  the  first  of  my 

f  fields ;  fallen  without  reno\vn.  Let  thy  voice  alone 
■''send  joy  to  my  flying  soul.  Why  should  the  bard 
i*  know  where  dwells  the  early  fallen  FUlan?"  He 
'A'ho  after  tracing  the  circumstances  of  this  story,  shall 
Ijleny  that  our  bard  is  possessed  of  high  sentiment,  and 
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high  art,  must  be  strangely  prejudiced  indeed.  Lc 
him  read  the  story  of  Pallas  in  Virgil,  which  is  of  a  si 
milar  kind  ;  and  after  all  the  praise  he  mav  justly  bestov 
on  the  elegant  and  hnished  description  of  thur  amiabh 
author,  let  him  say,  which  of  the  two  poets  unfold  mos' 
of  the  human  soul.  I  wave  insisting  on  any  more  o 
the  particulars  in  Temora ;  as  my  aim  is  rather  to  lea< 
the  reader  into  the  genius  and  spirit  of  Ossian's  poetry 
than  to  dwell  on  all  his  beauties. 

The  judgment  and  art  discovered  in  conducting 
works  of  such  length  as  Fingal  and  Temora,  distinguisl 
them  from  the  other  poems  in  this  collection.  Th 
smaller  pieces,  however,  contain  particular  beauties  n* 
less  enninent.  They  are  historical  poems,  generally  c 
the  elegiac  kind  ;  and  plainly  discover  themselves  to  b 
the  work  of  the  same  author.  One  consistent  face  c 
manners  is  every  where  presented  to  us ;  one  spirit  o 
poetry  reigns  ;  the  masterly  hand  of  Ossian  appear 
throughout;  the  same  rapid  and  animated  style;  th 
same  strong  colouring  of  imagination,  and  the  same  glow 
ing  sensibility  of  heart.  Besides  the  unity  which  belong 
to  the  compositions  of  one  man,  there  is  moreover 
certain  unity  of  subject  which  very  happily  connect 
all  these  poems.  They  form  the  poetical  history  of  th 
age  of  Fingal.  The  same  race  of  heroes,  whom  we  ha 
met  with  in  the  greater  poems,  Cuthulhn,  Oscar,  Con 
nal,  and  Gaul,  return  again  upon  the  stage ;  and  Fingj 
himself  is  always  the  ptincipal  iigure,  presented  on  eve 
ry  occasion,  with  equal  magnificence,  nay,  rising  up 
on  us  to  the  last.  The  circumstances  of  Ossian's  ol 
age  and  blindness,  his  surviving  all  his  friends,  and  hi 
relating  their  great  expl.'Mts  to  Malvina,  the  spouse  c 
mistress  of  his  beloved  son  Oscar,  furnish  the  finest  poe 
tical  situations  that  f mcy  could  devise  for  that  tend<{ 
pathetic  which  reigns  in  Ossian's  poetry. 

On  each  of  these  pot;m.s,  there  might  be  room  for  sei 
parate  observations,  with  regard  to  the  conduct  and  dis' 
position  of  tlie  incidents,  as  well  as  to  the  beauty  c 
the  description  and  sentiments.  Carthon  is  a  regula 
and  highly  finished  piece.     The  main  story  is  very  pre 
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ntroduced  by  Clessammor's  relation  of  the  adven- 
:'  his  youth  ;  and  this  introduction  is  finely  height- 
en. Dy  Fmgal's  song  of  mourning  over  Moina ;    m 
\hi'  li  bssian,  ever  fond  of  doing  honour  to  his  father, 
las  contrived  to  distinguish  him,  for  being  an  eminent 
ooet,  as  well  as  warrior,     Fingal's  song  upon  this  occa- 
iion,  "  when  his  thousand  bards  leaned  forwards  from 
'  their  seats,  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  king,"  is  inferior 
:o  no  passage  in  the  whole  book  :  and  with  great  judg- 
Tier.t  put  in  his  mouth,  as  the  seriousness,  no  less  than 
the  sublimity  of  the  strain,  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  he- 
ro's character.     In  Darthula,  are  assembled  almost  all 
the  tender  images  that  can  touch  the  heart  of  man  ; 
friendship,  love,  the  aftections  of  parents,  sons,  and  bro- 
thers, the  distress  of  the  aged,  and  the  unavailing  brave- 
ry of  the  young.     The  beautiful  address  to  the  moon, 
with  which  the  poem  opens,  and  the  transition  from 
thence  to  the  subject,  most  happily  prepare  the  mind 
for  that  train  of  affecting  events  that  is  to  follow.     The 
storv  is  regular,  dramatic,  interesting,  to  the  last.     He 
who  can   read  it  without  emotion,  may  congratulate 
himself,  if  he  pleases,  upon  being  completely  armed  a- 
gai'-st  sympathetic  sorrow.     As  Fingal  had  no  occasion 
of  appearing  in  the  action  of  this  poem,  Ossian  makes 
a  vcMv  artful  transition  from  his  narration,  to  what  was 
passin^i;  in  the  halls  of  Selma.     The  sound  heard  there 
,fCn  the  strings  of  his  harp,  the  concern  which  Fmgal 
jishov'.  3  on  hearing  it,  and  the  invocation  of  the  ghosts 
|of  their  fathers  to  receive  the  heroes   falling  in  a  dis- 
|tant  land,  are  introduced  with  great  beauty  of  imagi- 
nation, to  increase  the  solemnity,  and  to  diversify  the 
scenery  of  the  poem. 

Carric-thura  is  full  of  the  most  sublime  dignity  ;  and 
lias  this  advantage  of  being  m.ore  cheerful  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  more  happy  in  the  catastrophe  than  most  of 
the  other  poems;  Though  tempered  at  the  same  time 
with  episodes  m  that  strain  of  tender  melancholy  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  great  delight  of  Ossian  and  the 
r  bards  of  his  age.  Lathmon  is  peculiarly  distinguished 
I  by  hi^ih  generosity  of  sentiment.  This  is  carried  so  far, 
I 
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particularly  in  the  refusal  of  Gaul,  on  one  side,  totakt 
the  advantage  of  a  sleeping  foe  ;  and  of  Lathmon,  ox 
the  other,  to  overpower  by  numbers  the  two  young  war, 
riors,  as  to  recal  into  one's  mind  the  manners  of  chival- 
ry ;  some  resemblance  to  which  may  perhaps  be  sug- 
gested by  other  incidents  in  this  coilection  of  poems. 
C:-\iv<ilry,  however,  took  rise  in  an  age  and  coa;itry  tot 
remote  from  those  of  Ossian  to  admit  the  suspicion  tha' 
the  one  could  have  borrowed  any  thing  from  the  other 
So  far  as  chivalry  had  any  real  existence,  the  same  mili- 
tary enthusiasm,  which  gave  birth  to  it  in  the  feud 
times,  might,  in  the  days  of  Ossian,  that  is,  in  the  infan- 
cy of  a  rising  state,  through  the  operation  of  the  same 
cause,  very  naturally  produce  efiects  of  the  same  kinc 
on  the  mmds  and  manners  of  men.  So  far  as  chivalrj 
was  an  ideal  system  existing  only  in  romance,  it  wil 
not  be  thought  surprising,  wnen  we  reflect  on  the  accouni 
before  given  of  the  Celtic  bards,  that  this  imaginary  re- 
finement of  heroic  manners  should  be  found  among 
them,  as  much,  at  least,  as  among  the  Trobadores,  oi 
strolling  provencial  bards,  in  the  loth  or  nth  century; 
whose  songs,  it  is  said,  first  gave  rise  to  those  romantic 
ideas  of  heroism,  which  for  so  long  a  time  inchanted 
Europe".  Ossian's  heroes  have  all  the  gallantry  and 
generosity  of  those  fabulous  knights  without  their  ex- 
travagance ;  and  his  love-scenes  have  native  tenderness, 
%vithout  any  mixture  of  those  forced  and  unnatural  con- 
ceits which  abound  in  the  old  romances.  The  adven- 
tures related  by  our  poet,  which  resemble  the  most  those 
of  romance,  concern  women  who  follow  their  lovers 
to  war,  disguised  in  the  armour  of  men  ;  and  these  arc 
so  managed,  as  to  produce,  in  the  discovery,  several  of' 
the  most  interesting  situations  :  one  be?utiful  instance  oi 
which  may  be  seen  in  Carric-thura,  and  another  in  Cal- 
thon  and  Colmal. 

Oithona  presents  a  situation  of  a  different  nature.  Iiji 
the  absence  of  her  lover  Gaul,  she  had  been  carried  ofti 
and  ravished  by  Dunrommath.  Gaul  discovers  the' 
place  \vhere  she  is  kept  concealed,  and  comes  to  re- 

u  Vide  Haetius  dc  ciigiac  fabuluum  Ilomanentium> 
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"Ivenge  her.  The  meeting  of  the  two  lovers,  the  seuti- 
i^ments  and  the  behaviour  of  Oithona  on  that  occasion, 
are  described  with  such  tender  and  exquisite  propriety, 
as  does  the  greatest  honour  both  to  the  art  and  to  the 
delicacy  of  our  author  :  and  would  have  been  admired 
, in  any  poet  of  the  most  refined  age.  The  conduct  of 
iCroma  must  strike  every  reader,  as  remarkably  judici- 
ious  and  beautiful.  We  are  to  br  prepared  for  the  denth 
of  Malvina,  which  is  related  m  the  succeeding  poem. 
She  IS  therefore  introduced  in  person  ;  *'  she  has  heard 
"  a  voice  in  a  dream,  she  feels  th.e  fluttering  of  her 
"  seal  ;"  and  in  a  most  moving  lairentation  addressed 
to  ner  beloved  Oscar,  she  sings  her  own  death-song. 
(Nothing  could  be  calculated  w'th  more  art  to  soothe 
;and  comfort  her,  than  the  story  which  Ossian  relates* 
jIn  the  young  and  br<.ve  Fovrr  gormo,  another  Oscar 
is  introduced,  his  praises  are  sune;  and  the  happiness 
is  set  before  her  of  those  who  die  in  their  vouth,  "  when 
*'  thrir  renown  is  around  them  ;  before  the  feeble  be- 
*'  he'd  them  in  the  hall,  and  smile  at  their  tremblings 
••  b_inds." 

Er.r  nowhere  dees  Ossian's  genius  appear  to  greater 
acl'  :p.tage,  than  in  Eerrathon,  which  is  reckoned  the 
cf;':ciusion  of  his  songs,  "  The  last  sound  of  the  voice 
"  of  Cona." 

Qualii  olor  noto  positunis  Httors  vitam, 
Ingemit,  et  rr.sestis  mulceiio  consentibus  aurai 
Praesago  queritur  veniencia  funera  cantu. 

The  whole  train  of  ideas  is  admirably  suited  to  the 
I  subject.  Every  thing  is  full  of  that  invisible  world, 
tinto  which  the  aged  bard  believes  himself  now  ready  to 
[enter.  The  airy  hail  of  Fmeal  presents  itself  to  his 
[view  ;  "  he  sees  the  cloud  that  shall  receive  his  ghost  j 
;  *'  he  beholds  the  mist  that  shsll  form  his  robe  v/nen  he 
!"  appears  on  his  hill ;"  and  all  the  natural  objects  around 
ifcim  seem  to  carry  the  presages  of  death.  "  The  thistle 
[•'  shakes  its  beard  to  the  v/ind.  The  flower  hangs  its 
J**  heavy  head — it  seems  to  say,  I  am  covered  with  the 
1**  drops  of  hekven;  the  time  of  my  departure  is  near, 
**  and  the  blast  that  shall  scatter  my  leaves."    Malvi- 
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na's  death  is  hinted  to  him  in  the  most  delicate  mannc: 
by  the  son  of  A! pin.  His  lamentation  over  her,  he 
apotneosis,  or  ascent  to  the  habitation  of  heroes,  an 
the  introduction  to  the  story  which  follows  from  th 
mention  which  Ossian  supposes  the  father  of  Malviii 
to  make  of  him  in  the  hall  of  Fingal,  are  all  in  th 
highest  spirit  of  poetry.  "  And  dost  thou  remembe 
*'  Ossian,  O  Toscar,  son  of  Conloch  ?  The  battles  c 
*' your  youth  were  n:any ;  our  swords  went  togethe- 
*'  to  the  field."  Nothing  could  be  more  proper  tha 
to  end  his  song  with  recoruuig  an  exploit  of  the  ii 
ther  of  that  JN'i  dvina,  of  whom  his  heart  was  now  s 
full  y  and  who,  from  first  to  last,  had  been  such  a  fi 
vourite  object  throughout  all  his  poems. 

The  scene  of  most  of  Ossian's  poems  is  laid  in  Sco' 
land,  or  in  the  coast  of  Ireland,  opposite  to  the  ternt( 
lies  of  Fingal.  When  the  scene  is  in  Ireland,  we  pe 
ceive  no  change  of  manners  from  those  of  Ossian's 
live  country.  For  as  Ireland  was  undoubtedly  pe( 
pled  with  Celtic  tribes,  the  language,  customs,  and  n 
ligion  of  both  nations  were  the  same.  They  had  bee 
separated  from  one  another  by  migration,  only  a  fe 
generations,  as  it  should  seem,  before  our  poet's  age 
and  they  still  maintained  a  close  and  frequent  inte 
course.  But  when  the  poet  relates  any  of  the  exped 
tions  of  any  of  his  heroes  to  the  Scandinavian  coast,  > 
to  the  islands  of  Orkney,  which  were  then  part  of  tl 
Scandinavian  territory,  as  he  does  in  Carric-thura,  Sui 
maila  of  Lumon,  and  Cath-loda,  the  case  is  quite  alte 
ed.  Those  countries  wt-re  inhabited  by  nations  of  tl. 
Teutonic  descent,  who,  in  their  manners  and  religioi'; 
rites,  differed  widely  from  the  Celtoe  ;  and  it  is  curio'' 
and  remarkable,  to  find  this  difference  rlearly  point< 
out  ia  the  Poems  of  Ossian.  His  descriptions  bear  tli 
native  marks  of  one  who  was  present  in  the  expec( 
tions  which  he  relates,  and  who  describes  what  he  hii 
seen  with  his  own  eyes.  No  sooner  are  we  carried  ' 
Lochlin,  or  the  islands  of  Inistore,  than  we  percei^' 
that  we  are  in  a  foreign  region.  New  objects  beg 
to  appear.     We  meet  every  Where  with  the  stones  at 
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Tcles  of  Loda,  that  is,  Odin,  the  great  Scandinavian 
leity-  We  meet  with  the  divinations  and  inchant- 
fineuts,  for  which  it  is  well  known  those  northern  na- 
tions were  early  famous.  "  There,  mixed  with  the 
•*'  murmur  of  waters,  rose  the  voice  of  aged  men,  who 
"  called  the  forms  of  night  to  aid  them  in  their  war;" 
whilst  the  Caledonian  chiefs  who  assisted  them,  are 
described  as  standing  at  a  distance,  heedless  of  their 
rites.  That  ferocity  of  manners  which  distinguished 
those  nations,  also  becomes  conspicuous.  In  the  com- 
bats ot  their  chiefs,  there  is  a  peculiar  savageness  ;  even 
itheir  women  are  bloody  snd  fierce.  The  spirit,  and 
the  very  ideas  of  Regner  Lodbrog,  thatnoithern  scald- 
er  whom  I  formerly  quoted,  occur  to  us  again.  "  The 
'•  hawks,"  Ossian  makes  one  of  the  Scandmavian  chiefs 
say,  "  rush  from  all  their  winds  :  they  are  wont  to 
"  trace  my  course.  We  rejoiced  three  days  above  the 
'*  d-t^d,  and  called  the  hawks  of  heaven.  They  came 
"  :>cm  all  their  winds  to  feast  on  the  foes  of  Annir." 

Dismissing  now  the  separate  consideration  of  any  of 
01' L  author's  works,  I  proceed  to  malce  some  observa- 
t;o?,'^  on  his  manner  of  writing,  under  the  general  heads- 
of  Description,  Imagery,  and  Sentiment. 

A  poet  of  original  genius  is  always  distinguished  by 
his  tHtent  for  description''.     A  second  rate   writer  dis- 
1  cerns  nothing  new  or  peculiar  m  the   object  he   means 
ito  describe.    His  conceptions  of  it  are  vague  and  loose; 
ihls  expressions  feeble  ;  ;;nd  of  course  the  object  is  pre- 
sented to  us  indistinctly,  and  as  through  a  cloud.     Eut 
a  true  poet  makes  us  imagine  that  we  see  it  before  our 
eyes  ;  he  catches  the   distinguishing  features  ;  he  gives 
it  the  colours  of  life  and  reality  ;  he  places  it  in  such  a 
light,  that  a  paiiiter  could  copy  after  him.     The   hap- 
py talent  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  lively  imagination,  which 
first  receives  a  strong  impression  of  the   object ;  and 
I,  then,  by  a  proper  selection  of  capital   picturesque  cir- 
I  cumstances  em.ployed  in   describing   it,  transmits  that 
'f  impression  in  its  full  force  to  the  imagination  of  others, 

f     e.*"  ■''^^  ^^^  '■"'^s  of  poetical  description,  excellent:-/  i!!ujtratcd  by  Lord  Kaimes,  ia 
^    tis  Eiecnvnts  «f  Criticism,  vol.  iii.  chap.  21.    Of  Nanatiott  aud  £>escriptiun. 
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That  Ossian  possesses  this  descriptive  power  in  a  high 
degree,  we  have  a  clear  proof  from  the  effect  which 
his  descriptions  produce  upon  the  imaginations  of  those 
who  read  kim  with  any  degree  of  attention  and  taste. 
Few  poets  are  more  niteresting.  We  contract  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  his  principal  heroes.  The  cha- 
racters, the  manners,  the  face  of  the  country,  become 
familiar  ;  we  even  think  we  could  draw  the  figure  of 
his  ghosts  :  in  a  word,  whilst  reading  him,  we  are 
transported  as  into  a  new  region,  and  dwelling  among 
his  objects,  as  if  they  were  all  real. 

It  were  easy  to  point  out  several  instances  of  exqui- 
site painting  in  the  works  of  our  author.  Such,  for  in-^ 
stance,  as  the  scenery  with  which  Temora  opens,  and 
the  attitude  in  which  Cairbar  is  there  presented  to  us; 
the  description  of  the  young  prince  Cormac,  in  the 
same  book  ;  and  the  ruins  of  Balclutha  in  Carthon. 
*'  I  have  seen  the  walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were 
*'  desolate.  The  fire  had  resounded  in  the  halls,  and 
*'  the  voice  of  the  people  is  heard  no  more.  The  stream 
*'  of  Clutha  was  removed  from  its  place  by  the  fall  of 
"  the  walls.  The  thistle  shook  there  its  lonely  head  : 
"  the  moss  whistled  to  the  v»'ind.  The  fox  locked  out 
*•  from  the  windows;  the  rank  grass  of  the  wall  waved 
"  round  his  head.  Desolate  is  the  dwelling  of  Moina, 
*'  and  silence  is  in  the  house  of  her  fathers."  Nothing 
also  can  be  more  natural  and  lively  than  the  manner 
in  which  Carthon  afterwards  describes  how  the  confla- 
gration of  his  citv  affected  him  when  a  child  :  "  Have 
**  I  not  seen  the  fallen  Balciutha?  And  shall  I  feasti 
"  with  Comhal's  son  ?  Ccnhal  I  who  threw  his  fire  in 
'*  the  midst  of  my  father's  hall  1  I  was  young,  and  knew 
"  not  the  cause  why  the  virgins  wept.  The  columns 
*' of  smoke  pleased  mine  eye,  when  they  rose  above 
*'  my  walls  ;  I  often  looked  back  with  gladness,  when  I 
*'  my  friends  fled  above  the  hill.  But  when  the  years' 
"  of  my  youth  came  on,  I  beheld  the  moss  of  my  fal-  i 
"  len  walls.  My  sigh  arose  with  the  morning;  andl 
"  my  tears  descended  with  night.  Shall  I  not  fight,  1 1 
*•  said  to  my  soul,  against  the  children  of  nay  foes  i 
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I  "  and  I  will  fight,  O  bard  I  I  feel  the  strength  of  my 
I  "  soul."  In  the  same  poem,  the  assembling  of  the 
chiefs  round  Fingal,  who  had  been  warned  of  some  im- 
pending danger  by  the  appearance  of  a  prodigy,  is  de- 
.  scribed  with  so  manv  picturesque  circumstances,  that 
(  one  imagines  himself  present  in  the  assembly.  "  The 
I  "  king  alone  beheld  the  terrible  sight,  and  he  foresaw 
I  "  the  death  of  his  people.  He  came  in  silence  to  his 
I  "  hall,  and  took  his  father's  spear ;  the  mail  rattled  on 
]  "  his  breast.  The  heroes  rose  around.  They  looked 
:  **  in  silence  on  each  other,  marking  the  eyes  of  Fingal, 
*'  They  saw  the  battle  in  his  face.  A  thousand  shields 
:  **  are  placed  at  once  on  their  arms ;  and  they  drew  a 
"  thousand  swords.  The  hall  of  Selma  brightened  a- 
**  round.  The  clang  of  arms  ascends.  The  grey  dogs 
"  howl  in  their  place.  No  word  is  among  the  mighty 
**  chiefs.  Each  marked  the  eyes  of  the  king;  and  half 
**  assumed  his  spear." 

'      It  has  been  objected  to  Ossian,  that  his  descriptions 
I  of  military  actions  are  imperfect,  and  much  less  diver- 
sified by  circumstances  than  those  of  Homer.     This  is 
in  some  measure  true.     The   amazing  fertility  of  Ho- 
!  mer's  invention  is  no  where  so  much  displayed  as  in  the 
'  incidents  of  his  battles,  and  in  the   little  history  pieces 
:  he  gives  of  the  persons  slain.     Nor  indeed,  with  regard 
to  the  talent  of  description,  can  too  much  be   said  in 
praise  of  Homer.     Every  thing  is  alive  in  his  writings. 
The  colours  with  which  he  paints  are  those  of  nature. 
;  But  Ossian's  genius  was  of  a  different  kind  from  Ho- 
mer's.    It  led  hiin  to  hurry  towards  grand  objects  ra- 
ther than  to  amuse  himself  with   particulars  of  less  in---^ 
portance.     He  could  dwell  on  the  death  of  a  favourite 
hero  :  but  that  of  a  private  man  seldom  slopped  his  ra- 
pid course.     Homer's  genius  was  more  comprehensive 
than  Ossian's.     It  included  a  wider  circle  of  objects ; 
and  could  work  up  any  incident  into  description.     Os- 
sian's was  more  limited ;  but  the  region   within  which 
■  it  chiefly  exerted  itself  was  the  highest  of  all,  the  regioir 
fif  the  pathetic  and  sublime. 
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We  must  not  imagine,  however,  that  Ossian's  battles- 
consist  onlv  of  general  indistinct  description.  Such 
beautiful  incidents  ave  so'metimes  introduced,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  persons  slain,  so  much  diversified, 
as  show  that  he  could  have  embellished  his  military 
scenes  with  an  abundant  variety  of  particulars,  if  hij 
genius  had  led  him  to  dwell  upon  them.  **  One  man 
•'  is  stretched  in  the  dust  ot  his  native  land  ;  he  fell, 
"  where  often  he  had  spread  the  feast,  and  often  raised 
**  the  voice  of  the  harp."  The  maid  of  Inistoie  is  in- 
troduced, in  a  moving  apostrophe,  as  weeping  for  a- 
noiher  ;  and  a  third,  *'  as  rolled  in  the  dust,  he  lifted 
*'  his  faint  eves  to  the  king,"  is  remembered  and  mourn- 
ed by  F:iigal  as  the  friend  of  Agandecca.  The  blood 
pouring  from  the  wound  of  one  who  is  slain  by  night, 
is  heard  "  hissing  on  the  half-extinguished  oak,"  which 
had  been  kindled  for  giving  light  :  another  climb- 
ing a  tree  to  escape  from  his  foe,  is  pierced  by  his  spear 
from  behind  ;  "  shrieking,  panting  he  fell  ;  whilst  moss 
*'  and  withered  branches  pursue  his  fall,  and  strew  the 
blue  arms  of  Gaul."  Never  was  a  finer  picture  drawn 
of  the  ardour  of  two  youthful  warriors  than  the  follow- 
ing: "  I  saw  Gaul  in  his  armour,  and  my  soul  was 
*'  mixed  with  his:  for  the  fire  of  the  battle  was  in  his 
"  eyes  ;  he  looked  to  the  foe  with  joy.  Wc  spoke  the 
"  words  of  friendship  in  secret ;  and  the  lightning  of 
"  our  swords  poured  together.  We  drew  them  behindi 
*'  the  wood,  and  tried  the  strength  of  our  arms  on  the^ 
*'  empty  air."  _     _  i 

Osslan  is  always  concise  in  his  descriptions,  which' 
adds  much  to  their  beauty  and  force.  For  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  imagine,  that  a  crowd  of  particulars,  or  s 
very  full  and  extended  style,  is  of  advantage  to  de-i 
scription.  On  the  contrary,  such  a  diffuse  manner  for 
the  most  part  weakens  it.  Any  one  redundant  circum-( 
stance  is  a  U'lisance.  It  encumbers  and  loads  the  fancy,  i 
and  renders  the  main  image  indistinct.  *'  Obstat," 
Ouintllian  says  with  regard  to  style,  "  quicquid  noni 
*'  adjuvat."  To  be  concise  in  description,  is  one  thing  ; ; 
and  to  be  general,  is  another.     No  description  that  ■ 
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rests  in  generals  can  possibly  be  good ;  it  can  convey- 
no  lively  idea  ;  for  it  is  of  particulars  only  that  we  have 
a  distinct  conception.    But  at  the  same  time,  no  strong 
imao^ination  dwells   long  upon   anyone  particular;  or 
heaps  together  a   mass  of  trivial  ones.     By  the   happy 
choice  of  some  one,  or  of  a  few  that  are  the  most  strik- 
ing, it  presents    the   image   more  complete,   shows  us 
more  at  one  glance,  than  a  feeble  imagination   is   able 
to  do,  bv  turning  its  object  round  and  round  into  a  va- 
riety of  lights.      Tacitus  is  of  all  prose  writers  the  most 
concise.     He  has  even  a  degree  of  abruptness  resem- 
bling our  author ;  yet  no   writer  is  more  eminent   for 
lively   desciiption.      When   Fingal,  after  having  con- 
quered the  haughty  Swaran,  proposes   to   dismiss  him 
with  honour  :  "  Raise  to-mono w  thy  white  sails  to  the 
"  wind,  thou  brother  of  Agandecca  1"  he  conveys,  by 
thus  addressing  his  enemy,  a  stronger  impression  of  the 
emotions  then  passing  within  his  mind,  than  if  whole 
paragraphs  had  been   spent  in   describing  the   conflict 
j   between  resentment  against  Swaran,  and  the  tender  re- 
I   membrance  of  his  ancient  love.     No   amplification   is 
needed  to  give  us  the  m.ost  full  idea  of  a  hardy  veteran, 
after  the  few  following  words :  "  His  shield  is   m.arked 
*'  with  the  strokes  of  battle  ;  his  red  eye  despises  dan- 
■  *•  ger."     When  Oscar,  left   alone,  was  surrounded  by 
t    foes,  "  he  stood,"  it  is  said,  "  growing  in  his  place, 
I    "  like  the  flood  of  the  narrow  vale  ;"  a  happy  represen- 
I    tation  of  one,  who  by  daring  intrepidity  m  the   midst 
of  danger,  seems  to  increase  in  his  appearance,  and  be- 
comes more  formidable  every  moment,  like  the  sudden 
rising  of  the  torrent  hemmed  in   by  the  valley.     And 
a  whole  crowd   of  ideas,  concerning  the  circumstan- 
ces of  domestic  sorrow  occasioned  by  a  young  warrior's 
■first  going  forth  to  battle,  is  poured  upon  the  mind  by 
these  words  :  "  Calmar  leaned   on   his  father's   spear  ; 
*'  that  spear  which  he  brought  from  Lara's  hall,  when 
*'  the  soul  of  his  mother  was  sad." 

The  conciseness  of  Ossian's  descriptions  is  the  more 
proper  on  account  of  his  subjects.  Descriptions  of  gay 
and  smiling  scenes  may,  without  any  disadvantage,  be 
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amplified  and  prolonged.  Force  is  not  the  predominar, 
quality  expected  in  these.  The  description  may  b; 
weakened  bv  being  diffuse,  yet,  notwithsrandinij,  ma^ 
be  beautiful  shll.  Whereas,  with  respect  to  grand,  so' 
lemn,  and  pathetic  subjects,  which  are  Ossian's  chie 
field,  the  case  is  very  different.  In  these,  energy  i 
above  all  things  required.  The  imagination  must  b* 
seized  at  once,  or  not  at  all ;  and  is  far  more  deepb 
impressed  bv  one  strong  and  ardent  image,  than  by  tb 
anxious  minuteness  of  laboured  illustration. 

But  Ossian's  genius,  though  chiefly  turned  toward 
the  sublime  and  pathetic,  was  not  confined  to  it  :  ii 
subjects  also  of  grace  and  delicacy,  he  discovers  ih< 
hand  of  a  master.  Take  for  an  example  the  following 
elegant  description  of  Agandecca,  wherein  the  tender 
ness  of '!''bullus  seems  united  with  the  majesty  of  Vir 
gil.  •'  The  daughter  of  snow  overheard,  and  left  th« 
"  hall  of  her  secret  sigh.  She  came  in  all  her  beauty 
**  like  the  moon  from  the  cloud  of  the  east.  Lovelines. 
"  was  around  her  as  light.  Her  steps  were  like  th< 
"  music  of  songs.  She  saw  the  youth  and  loved  him 
*'  He  was  the  stolen  sigh  of  her  soul.  Her  blue  eye: 
"  rolled  on  him  in  secret :  and  she  blest  the  chief  o 
*'  Morven."  Several  other  instances  might  be  produc 
ed  of  the  feelings  of  love  and  friendship  painted  by  ou:' 
author  with  a  m.ost  natural  and  hnppy  delicacy. 

The  simiplicity  of  Ossian's  mainer  adds  great  beautji 
to  his  descriptions,  and  indeed  to  his  whole  pcetryj 
We  meet  with  no  affected  ornaments;  no  forced  refine, 
mert,  no  narks  cither  in  style  or  thought  of  a  studies 
endeavour  to  shine  and  sparkle.  Ossian  appears  everj 
where  to  be  prompted  by  his  feelings  :  and  to  speab 
from  the  abundance  of  his  heart.  I  remember  no  morei 
than  one  instance  of  what  can  be  called  quaint  tboughv 
in  tlie  wlrcle  collection  of  his  works.  It  is  in  the  firs' 
book  of  Fingal,  where,  from  the  tombs  of  two  lovers 
two  lonely  yews  are  mentioned  to  have  sprung,  "  whose 
"  brar)ches  wished  to  meet  on  high."  This  sympathy ; 
of  the  trees  with  the  lovers,  may  be  reckoned  to  bor.j 
der  on  an  Italian  conceit:  and  it  is  somewhat  curiou,' 
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to  find  this  single  instance  of  that  sort  of  wit  in  our 
Celtic  poetry. 

Tiie  "  joy  of  giief,"  is  one  of  Ossian's  remarkable 
expressions,  several  times  repeated.  If  any  one  shall 
thm'r;.  that  it  needs  to  be  justified  by  a  precedent,  he 
ma-  find  it  twice  used  by  Homer;  m  the  Iliad,  when 
Achuies  is  visited  by  the  ghost  of  Patroclus;  and  in 
the  Odyssey,  when  Ulysses  meets  his  mother  m  the 
shades.  On  both  these  occasions,  the  heroes,  melted 
vvith  tenderness,  lament  their  not  having  it  m  their 
power  to  throw  their  arms  round  the  ghost,  ''that  we 
'  might,"  say  they,  "  in  a  mutual  embrace,  enjoy  the 
*  delight  of  grief." 

Kpvfpon  TiTapiro/xta-Sa  -yooio, ' 

But  in  truth  the  expression  stands  in  need  of  no  de- 
fence from  authority ;  for  it  is  a  natuial  and  just  expies- 
iion ;  and  conveys  a  clear  idea  of  that  gratification 
.vhich  a  virtuous  heart  often  feels  in  the  indulgence  of 
1  tender  melancholy.  Ossian  makes  a  very  proper  di- 
;tinctijn  between  this  gratification,  and  the  destiuctive 
tffccr  of  overpowering  grief.  "  There  is  a  joy  in  grief, 
'  wtien  peace  dwells  in  the  breast  ot  the  sad.  But  sor- 
'  row  wastes  the  mournful,  O  daughter  of  Toscar,  and 
'  their  days  are  few."  To  "  give  the  joy  of  griei," 
generally  signifies  to  raise  the  strain  of  soft  and  grave 
nusic  ;  and  finely  characterizes  the  taste  of  Ossian's  age 
md  country.  In  those  days,  when  the  songs  of  bards 
'  .vere  the  great  delight  of  heroes,  the  tragic  muse  was 
leld  in  chief  honour;  gallant  actions,  and  virtuous  suf- 
•  -^erings,  were  the  chosen  theme  ;  preferable  to  That 
ight  and  trilling  strain  of  poetry  and  music,  v^hich  pro- 
■  notes' light  and  trifling  manners,  and  serves  to  emascu- 
ate  the  mind.  *'  Strike  the  harp  m  my  hall,'"  said  ihe 
jreat  Fmgal  in  the  midst  of  youth  3nd  victory,  "  Strike 
'  the  harp  in  my  hall,  and  let  Fiagal  hear  the  song. 
'  Pleasant  is  the  joy  of  grief  1  It  is  like  the  shower  of 
'  spring,  when  it  softens  the  branch  of  the  oak;  and 
'  the  young  leaf  lifts  its  green  head.  Sing  on,  O  b^rds  ! 
'  To-morrow  we  h"t  the  sail'." 

Tj  lOdyss,  n.an.    IlisdXa.gS.  t  Cai-rk-thura. 
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Personal  epithets  have  been  much  used  by  all  the 
poets  of  the  most  ancient  ages :  and  when  well  chosen, 
not  oeneral  and  unmeaning,  they  contribute  not  a  little 
to  render  the  styie  descriptive  and  animated.  Besides 
epithets  founded  on  bodily  distinctions,  akin  to  many 
of  Homer's,  we  find  in  Ossian  several  which  are  remark- 
ably  beautiful  and  poetical.  Such  as,  Oscar  of  the  fu- 
ture fights,  Fingal  of  the  mildest  look,  Carril  of  othei 
times,  the  mildly  blushing  Everallin  ;  Bragela,  th< 
lone'y  sun-beam  of  Dunscaich  :  a  Culdee,  the  son  o 
the  secret  cell.  * 

But  of  all  the  ornaments  employed  in  descriptive  po 
etry,  comparisons  or  similits  are  the  most  splendid 
These  chiefly  form  what  is  called  the  imagery  of  a  poem 
And  as  they  abound  so  much  in  the  works  of  Ossian 
tind  are  commonly  among  the  favourite  passages  of  al 
poets,  it  may  be  expected  that  I  should  be  soraewha 
particular  in  mv  remarks  upon  them. 

A  poetical  simile  always  supposes  two  objects  brough 
together,  between  which  there  is  some  near  relation  o 
connection  in  the  fancy.  What  that  relation  ought  t 
be,  cannot  be  precisely  defined.  For  various,  almos 
numberless,  are  the  analogies  formed  among  objects,  b; 
a  sprightly  imagination.  The  relation  of  actual  simili 
tude,  or  likeness  of  appearance,  is  far  from  being  th 
only  foundation  of  poetical  comparison.  Sometim.es 
resemblance  in  the  eflect  produced  by  two  objects,  i 
made  the  connecting  piinciple:  sometimes,  a  resena 
hiance  in  one  distinguishmg  property  or  circumstanc^ 
Very  often  two  objects  are  brought  together  in  a  simil« 
though  they  resemble  one  another,  strictly  speaking,  ii 
nothing,  only  because  they  raise  in  the  mind  a  train  t 
similar,  and  what  may  be  called  concordant  ideas  ;  s 
that  the  rer-nembrance  of  the  one,  when  recalled,  serve 
to  .quicken  and  heighten  the  impression  nude  by  th 
other.  Thus,  to  give  an  instance  from  our  poet,  tli 
pleasure  with  which  an  old  man  looks  back  on  the  e? 
ploits  of  his  youth,  has  certainly  no  direct  resemblanc 
to  the  beauty  of  a  fine  evening,  farther,  than  that  bot  i 
agree  ;n  producing  a  certain  calm,  placid  joy.    Yet  O     ' 
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slan  has  founded  upon  this,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
compaiisons  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  poet.  "  Wilt 
*'  thou  not  listen,  son  of  the  rock,  to  the  song  of  Os- 
**  sian  ?  My  soul  is  full  of  other  times ;  the  joy  of  my 
*'  youth  returns.  Thus,  the  sun  appears  in  the  west, 
*'  after  the  steps  of  his  brightness  have  moved  behind  a 
"  storaa.  The  green  hills  lift  their  dewv  heads.  The 
"  blue  streams  rejoice  in  the  vale.  The  aged  hero 
*'  comes  forth  on  his  staff;  and  his  gray  hair  glitters  in 
"  the  beam."  Never  was  theije  a  finer  group  of  objects. 
It  raises  a  strong  conception  of  the  old  man's  joy  and 
elation  of  heart,  by  displaying  a  scene,  which  produces 
in  every  spectator  a  corresponding  train  of  pleasing  emo- 
tions ;  the  declining  sun  looking  forth  in  his  brightness 
after  a  storm  ;  the  cheerful  face  of  all  nature  ;  and  the 
: still  life  finely  animated  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
aged  hero,  with  his  staff  and  his  grey  locks ;  a  circum- 
stance both  extremely  picturesque  in  itself,  and  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  the  main  object  of  the  comparison.  Such 
analogies  and  associations  of  ideas  as  these,  are  highly 
pleasing  to  the  fancy.  They  give  opportunity  for  intro- 
ducing many  a  fine  poetical  picture.  They  diversify 
the  scene  ;  they  aggrandize  the  subject ;  they  keep  the 
imagination  awake  and  sprightly.  For  as  the  judgment 
is  principally  exercised  in  distinguishing  objects,  and 
remarking  the  ditference  among  those  which  seem  like, 
so  the  highest  amusement  of  the  imagination  is  to  trace 
likenesses  and  agreements  among  those  which  seem 
diif-rent. 

The  principal  rules  which  respect  poetical  compari- 
sons, are,  that  they  be  introduced  on  proper  occasions, 
when  the  mind  is  disposed  to  relish  them ;  and  not  in. 
the  midst  of  some  severe  and  agitating  passion,  which 
■  cannot  admit  this  play  of  fancy ;  that  thev  be  founded 
on  a  resemblance  neither  too  near  and  obvious,  bo  as  to 
give  little  amusement  to  the  imagination  in  tracing  it, 
nor  too  faint  and  remote,  so  as  to  be  apprehended  witlr 
difficulty  ;  that  they  serve  either  to  illustrate  the  prin-- 
cipal  object,  and  to  render  the  conception  of  it  morf: 
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clear  and  distinct ;  or,  at  least,  to  heighten  and  embellisJ 
it  by  a  suitable  association  of  images  ". 

Every  country  has  a  scenery  peculiar  to  itself;  anc 
the  imagery  of  a  good  poet  will  exhibit  it :  for  as  ht 
copies  after  nature,  his  allusions  will  of  course  be  taker 
from  those  objects  which  he  sees  around  him,  anc 
which  have  often  struck  his  fancy.  For  this  reason,  ir 
order  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  poetical  imagery,  w( 
ought  to  be,  in  some  measure  acquainted  with  the  na 
tural  history  of  the  country  where  the  scene  of  the  po 
em  is  laid.  The  introduction  of  foreign  images  betray 
a  poet,  copying  not  from  nature,  but  from  other  writ 
ers.  Hence  so  many  lions,  and  tygers,  and  eagles,  anc 
serpents,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  similies  of  moderi 
poets  ;  as  if  these  anim.sls  had  acquired  some  right  to  ; 
place  in  poetical  comparisons  forever,  because  employ 
ed  by  ancient  authors.  They  employed  them  wit) 
propriety,  as  objects  generally  known  in  their  country 
but  as  they  are  absurdly  used  as  illustrations  by  us,  wh( 
know  them  only  at  second  har.d,  or  by  description 
To  most  readers  of  modern  poetry,  it  were  more  to  th( 
purpose  to  describelions  or  tygers  by  similies  taken  fron 
men,  than  to  compare  men  to  lions.  Ossian  is  ver 
correct  in  this  particular.  His  imagery  is  without  ex 
ception  copied  from  that  face  of  nature  which  he  sav^ 
before  his  eyes ;  and  by  consequence  may  be  expectei 
to  be  lively.  We  meet  with  no  Grecian  or  Italian  see 
nery  ;  but  with  the  mists,  and  clouds,  and  storms,  of  ; 
northern  mountaneous  region. 

No  poet  abounds  more  in  similies  than  Ossian.  Then 
are  in  this  collection  as  many,  at  least,  as  in  the  whoL 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer.  I  am  indeed  inclined  ti 
think,  that  the  works  of  both  poets  are  too  much  crowd 
ed  with  them.  Similies  are  sparkling  ornaments;  am 
like  all  things  that  sparkle,  are  apt  to  dazzle  and  ttre  u 
by  their  lustre.  But  if  Ossian's  simiiies  be  too  frequent 
they  have  this  advantage  of  being  commonly  shorte 
than  Hom.er's ;  they  interrupt  his  narration  less ;  hi 
just  glances  aside  to  same  resembling  object,  and  insunt 

u    Sec  EUmeots  of  Critiflsna,  Vol.  iii.  ch.  39 
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iy  returns  to  his  former  track.  Homer's  similies  include 
\  wider  range  of  objects.  But,  in  return,  Ossian's  are, 
'jvithout  exception,  taken  from  objects  of  dignity,  which 
;annot  be  said  for  all  those  which  Homer  employs. 
Jhe  Gun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  clouds  and  mete- 
ors, lightning  and  thunder,  seas  and  whales,  rivers,  tor- 
-ents,  winds,  ice,  rain,  snow,  dews,  mist,  fire  and 
jmoi.e,  trees  and  forests,  heath  and  grass  and  flowers, 
■or  vS  and  mountains,  music  and  songs,  light  and  dark- 
T,  ^  .,  spirits  and  ghosts;  these  form  the  circle,  within 
k\'lii^a  Ossian's  comparisons  generally  run.  Some,  not 
Tiairv,  are  taken  from  birds  and  beasts  ;  as  eagles,  sea- 
'o-.\ :,  the  horse,  the  deer,  and  the  mountain-bee  ;  and  a 
rV-w  from  such  operations  of  art  as  were  then 
J.  Homer  has  diversified  his  imagery  by  many- 
allusions  to  the  animal  world;  to  lions,  bulls, 
,  herds  of  cattle,  serpents,  insects  ;  and  to  various 
ations  of  rural  and  pastoral  life.  Ossian's  de- 
;ect  .a  this  article  is  plainly  owing  to  the  desart,  uh- 
[2ultivated  state  of  his  country,  which  suggested  to  him 
few  images  beyond  natural  inanimate  objects,  in  their 
rudest  form.  The  birds  and  ania^als  of  the  country 
.were  probably  not  numerous  ;  and  his  acquaintance 
;with  them  was  slender,  as  they  were  little  subjected  to 
;;the  uses  of  man. 

j  The  great  objection  m.ade  to  Ossian's  imagery,  is  its 
iuniformity,  and  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
comparisons.  In  a  work  so  thick  sown  with  similies, 
one  could  not  but  expect  to  hnd  images  of  the  same 
kind  sometimes  suggested  to  the  poet  by  resembling  ob- 
jects ;  especially  to  a  poet  like  Ossian,  who  wrote  from 
the  immediate  impulse  of  poetical  enthusiasm,  and  with- 
out much  preparation  of  study  or  labour.  Fertile  as 
Homer's  imagination  is  acknowledged  to  be,  who  does 
not  know  how  often  his  lions,  and  bulls,  and  flocks  of 
:sheep  recur,  w'lXh  little  or  no  variation  ;  nay,  sometimes 
in  the  very  same  words  ?  The  objection  made  to  Os- 
sian IS,  however,  founded  in  a  great  measure  upon  a 
mistake.  It  has  been  supposed  by  inattentive:  readers, 
,  ,that  wherever  the  moon,  the  cloud,  or  tlie  thunder,  re- 
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turns  in  a  simile,  it  is  the  same  simile,  and  the  same 
moon,  or  cloud,  or  thunder,  which  they  had  met  with 
a  few  pages  before.  Whereas  very  often  the  similies 
are  widely  different.  The  object,  whence  they  are 
taken,  is  indeed  in  substance  the  same  ;  but  the  image 
is  new  :  for  the  appearance  of  the  object  is  changed; 
it  is  presented  to  the  fancy  in  another  attitude  ;  and 
clothed  with  new  circumstances,  to  make  it  suit  the 
different  illustration  for  which  it  is  employed.  ''In  this 
lies  Ossian's  great  art ;  in  so  happily  varying  the  form 
of  the  few  natural  appearances  with  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted, as  to  make  them  correspond  to  a  great  man^ 
different  objects. 

Let  us  take  for  one  instance  the  moon,  which  is  verj 
frequently  introduced  into  his  comparisons;  as  in  north, 
ern  climates,  where  the  nights  are  long,  the  moon  is  i 
greater  object  of  attention,  than  in  the  climate  of  Ho- 
mer ;  and  let  us  view  how  much  our  poet  has  diversi 
lied  its  appearance.  The  shield  of  a  warrior  is  like 
*•  the  darkened  m.oon  when  it  moves  in  a  dun  circle  thro 
"  the  heavens."  The  face  of  a  ghost,  wan  and  pale,  ii 
like  "  the  beam  of  the  setting  moon."  And  a  diffe- 
rent appearance  of  a  ghost,  thin  and  indistinct,  is  lik« 
"  the  new  moon  seen  through  the  gathered  mist,  wher 
♦'  the  sky  pours  down  the  flaky  snow,  and  the  world  ii 
*'  silent  and  dark  ;"  or  in  a  different  form  still,  it  islikt 
"  the  watery  beam  of  the  moon,  when  it  rushes  front! 
*'  between  two  clouds,  and  the  midnight  shower  is  oi' 
*'  the  field."  A  very  opposite  use  is  made  of  the  moor 
in  the  description  of  Agandecca :  she  came  in  all  hei 
"  beauty,  like  the  moon  from  the  cloud  of  the  east.' 
Hope,  succeeded  by  disappointment,  is,  "  joy  rising  oi 
*'  her  face,  and  sorrow  returning  again,  like  a  thin  cfou< 
**  on  the  moon."  But  when  Swaran,  after  his  defeati 
is  cheered  by  Fingal's  generosity,  *'  His  face  brighti! 
*'  ened  like  the  full  moon  of  heaven,  when  the  cloudu 
*•  van  h  away,  and  leave  her  calm  and  broad  in  thil 
*'  mid  of  the  sky."  Vinvela  is  *'  bright  as  the  moon 
"  when  it  trembles  over  the  western  wave  ;  "  but  tlul 
soul  of  the  guilty  Uthal  is,  "  dark  as  the  troubled  facM 
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'•'•  01  the  moon,  when  it  foretels  the  storm.  "  And  bv 
a  vcrv  fanciful  and  uncommon  allusion,  it  is  said  of  Cor- 
m.tc,  who  was  to  die  in  his  early  years,  "  Nor  long  sh.^it 
"  tiiou  lift  the  spear,  mildly  shming  beam  of  youth  1 
'"^  Death  stands  dim  behind  thee,  like  the  darkened  hall 
"  of  the  moon  behind  its  growing  light." 

Another  instance  of  the  same  nature  may  be  taken 

frora  mist,  which,  as  being  a  very  familiar  appearance 

in   the  country  of  Ossian,  he  applies  to   a  variety  of 

purposes,    and   pursues  through   a  great  many  forms. 

'^   ^    tunes,  which  one   would  hariily  expect,  he  em.- 

it  to  heighten  the  appearance   of  a  beautiful  ob- 

The  hair  of  Morna  is  "  like  the  mist  of  Crom.ia, 

in  it  curls  on  the  rock,  and  shines  to  the  beam  of 

J  west." — "  The  song  comes   with  its  music  to 

i;  and  please  the  ear.   It  is  like  soft  mist,  that  vising 

*■  .  oj;  a  lake,  pours  on  the  silen^  vale.     The   green 

'■    ..>vvers  are  filled  with  dew.     The  sun  returns  in  its 

'•     mgth  and  the  mist  is  gone  '"."     But,  for  the  most 

laist  is  employed  as  a  similitude  of  some  disagree- 

y:  terrible  object.     "  The  soul  of  Nathos  was  sad, 

"    --:3  the  sun  in  the  day  of  mist,  when  his  face  is  wa- 

'•  "-:v-  and  dim."     "  The  darkness  of  old  age  come:* 

'"  .  -.e  the  mist  of  the  desart."     '*  The  face  of  a  ghost  is 

'•  1    :-  as  the  mist  of  Cromla."     "  The  gloom  of  battle 

'•   .    rolled  along  as  a  mist  that  is  poured  on  the  valley, 

'•     .  iisn  storms  invade  the  silent  sun-shine  of  heaven." 

Fu'.riO  suddenly  departing,  is  likened  to  "  mist  that  flies 

*'  ?.v.  ay  before  the  rustling  wind  of  the  vale:"  A  ghost, 

'. ,'  vanishing,  to  *'  m.ist  that  melts   by  degrees  ou 

•   sunny  hill."     Cairbar,  after  his  treacherous  as- 

:ation  of  Oscar,  is  compared  to  a  pestilential  fog. 

"  I  .ove  a  ioc  like  Cathmor,"  says  Fmgal,  "  his  soul  is 

"  great;  his  arm  is  strong;  his  battles  are  full  of  fame. 

■  *'  But  the  little  soul  is  like  a  vapour  that  hovers  round 

>  V  There  is  a  remarkable  propriety  in  this  comparison.  It  is  intended  to  explain  the 
effect  cf  soft  and  mournful  masic.  Armiii  appears  dis'.arbed  at  a  performance  of  this 
'kind.  C armor  says  to  iiim,  "  Why  burses  the  sigh  of  Armin  ;  Is  there  a  cause  to 
"  ". :  jr:i  ?  The  soag  comes  with  its  music,  to  milt  and  please  the  ear.  It  it  like  the 
••  >  -  iiist,"  &c.  That  is,  such  mournful  songs  have  a  happy  effect  to  sofien  the 
,  nd  to  improve  it  by  tender  emotions,  as  the  moisture  of  the  mist  nourishes 
'  ■  'rs ;  whilst  the  sadness  they  occasion  is  only  transient,  and  soon  dispelled  by 
■         i     •;;ding  occupations  and  am  .;si;!nents  of  life;  »'  the  suAretuiBs  in  its  strengtj. 
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"  the  marshy  lake.  It  never  rises  on  the  green  hil],  lest 
*'  the  winds  meet  it  thwe.  Its  dwelling  is  in  the  cave ; 
"  and  it  sends  forth  the  dart  of  death."  This  is  a  simi- 
le highly  iinished.  Bat  there  is  another  which  is  still 
more  striking,  founded  also  on  m.ist,  in  the  fourth  book, 
of  Temora.  Two  factious  chiefs  are  contending; 
Cathmor  the  king  interposes,  rebukes  and  silences  them. 
The  poet  intends  to  give  us  the  highest  idea  of  Cath- 
mor's  superiority  ;  and  most  effectually  accomplished 
his  intention  by  the  following  happy  image.  "  They 
•'  sunk  from  the  king  on  either  side,  like  two  columns 
*'  of  morning  mist,  when  the  sun  rises  between  them 
*•  on  his  glittering  rocks.  Dark  is  their  rolling  on  ei- 
"  vher  side  ;  each  towards  its  reedy  pool."  These  in- 
stances may  sufficiently  shew  with  what  richness  of 
imagination  Ossian's  comparisons  abound,  and  at  the 
same  time,  with  what  propriety  of  judgment  they  are 
employed.  If  his  field  was  narrow,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted to  have  been  as  well  cultivated  as  its  extent  would 
allow. 

As  it  is  usual  to  judge  of  poets  from  a  comparison  oi 
their  similies  more  than  of  other  passages,  it  will  per- 
haps  be  agreeable  to  the  reader,  to  see  how  Homer  and 
Ossian  have  conducted  some  images  of  the  same  kind. 
This  might  be  shown  in  many  instances.  For  as  the 
great  objects  of  nature  are  common  to  the  poets  of  all 
nations,  and  make  the  general  storehouse  of  all  ima-^ 
gery,  the  ground-vvOik  of  their  comparisons  must  ol 
course  be  frequently  the  same.  I  shall  select  only  a 
few  of  the  most  considerable  from  both  poets.  Mil 
Pope's  translation  of  Homer  can  be  of  no  use  to  us  here.i 
The  parallel  is  altogether  unfair  between  prose,  and 
the  imposing  harmony  of  flowing  numbers.  It  is  onlyj 
by  viewing  Homer  in  ihe  simplicity  of  a  prose  transla- 
tion, that  we  can  form  any  comparison  between  the 
two  bards. 

The  shock  of  two  encountering  armies,  the  noise  and' 
the  tumult  of  battle,  afrord  one  of  the  most  grand  anc 
awful  sul'jects  of  description;  on  which  all  epic  poet? 
have  exerted  their  strength.     Let  us  first  hear  Homer.: 
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The  following  description  is  a  favourite  one,  for  we 
find  it  twice  repeated  in  the  same  words'".  "  When 
♦*  now  the  conflicting  hosts  joined  in  the  field  of  battle, 
*'  then  were  mutually  opposed  shields  and  swords,  and 
*'  the  strength  of  armed  men.  The  bossy  bucklers 
**  were  dashed  against  each  other.  The  miiversa!  tu- 
"  mult  rose.  There  were  mingled  the  triumphant  shouts 
"  and  the  dying  groans  of  the  victors  and  the  van- 
•*  quished.  The  earth  streamed  with  blood.  As  when 
**  winter  torrents  rushing  from  the  mountains,  pour 
*'  into  a  narrow  valley  their  violent  waters.  They  issue 
"  from  a  thousand  springs,  and  mix  in  the  hollowed 
**  channel.  The  distant  shepherd  hears  on  the  moun- 
*'  tain  their  roar  from  afar.  Such  was  the  terror  and 
*'  the  shout  of  the  engaging  armies."  In  another  pas- 
sage, the  poet,  much  in  the  manner  of  Ossian,  heaps 
simile  on  simile,  to  express  the  vastness  of  the  idea 
with  which  his  imagination  seems  to  labour.  "  With 
*'  a  mighty  shout  the  hosts  engage.  Not  so  loud  roars 
*•  the  wave  of  ocean,  when  driven  against  the  shore  by 
*'  the  whole  force  of  the  boisterous  north  j  not  so  loud 
*'  in  the  woods  of  the  mountain,  the  noise  of  the  f.ame, 
"  when  rising  in  its  fury  to  consum.e  the  forest  ;  not  so 
*'  loud  the  wind  among  the  lofty  oaks,  when  the  wrath 
*'  of  the  storm  rages ;  as  was  the  clamour  of  the  Greeks 
*'  and  Trojans,  when,  roaring  terrible,  they  rushed  * 
"  against  each  other*." 

To  these  descriptions  and  similies,  we  ma3/  oppose 
the  following  from  Ossian,  and  leave  the  reader  to  judge 
between  them.  He  will  find  images  of  the  same  kind 
employed,  commonly  less  extended  j  but  thrown  forth 
with  a  glowing  rapidity  which  characterises  our  poet. 
"  As  autumn's  dark  storms  pour  from  two  echoing 
*'  hills,  towards  each  other  approached  the  heroes.  As 
"  two  dark  streams  from  high  rocks  meet,  and  mix, 
"  and  roar  on  the  plain ;  loud,  rough,  and  dark  in  bat- 
"  tie,  meet  Lochlin  and  Inisfaii.  Chief  mixes  his 
"  strokes  with  chief,  and  man  with  man.  Steel  clang- 
"  ing,  sounded  on  steel.     Helmets  are  cleft  on  high  ; 

v  lUad IT.  ■}46.  and  lUid  viu.  §0.  .t  lUad  xiv.  393, 
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*'  blood  bursts ^and  smokes  around.  As  the  troubled 
*'  noise  of  the  ocean,  when  roll  the  waves  on  high  ;  as 
"  the  last  peal  of  the  thunder  of  heaven,  such  is  the 
"  noise  of  battle.  As  roll  a  thousand  waves  to  the 
"  rock,  so  Svvaran's  host  came  on  ;  as  meets  a  rock  a 
"  thousand  waves,  so  Inisfail  met  Swaran.  Death  raises 
"  all  his  voices  around,  and  mixes  with  the  sound  of 
*'  shields.  The  field  echoes  from  wing  to  wing,  as  a 
*'  hundred  hammers  that  rise  by  turns  on  the  red  soa 
"  of  the  furnace.  As  an  hundred  winds  on  Morven;  as 
*'  the  streams  of  an  hundred  hills  ;  as  clouds  fly  succes- 
*'  sive  over  heaven ;  or,  as  the  dark  ocean  assaults  the 
"  sliore  of  the  desart ;  so  roaring,  so  vast,  so  terrible, 
*'  the  armies  mixed  on  Lena's  echoing  heath."  In  se- 
veral of  these  images,  there  is  a  remarkable  similarity  : 
to  Homer's  j  but  what  follows  is  superior  to  any  com- 
parison that  Homer  uses  on  this  subject.  *'  The  groan 
'*  of  the  people  spread  over  the  hills ;  it  was  like  the  ! 
"  thunder  of  night,  when  the  cloud  bursts  on  Cona  ; 
"  and  a  thousand  ghosts  shriek  at  once  on  the  hollow 
"  wind."  Never  was  an  image  of  more  awful  subli-  | 
mitv  employed  to  heighten  the  terror  of  battle. 

Both  poets  compare  the  appearance  of  an  army  ap- 
proaching, to  the  gathering  of  dark  clouds.  "  As  when 
'•  a  shepherd,"  says  Homer,  "  beholds  from  the  rock  a 
"  cloud  borne  along  the  sea  by  the  western  wind ; 
*'  black  as  p'ltch  it  appears  from  afar,  sailing  over  the. 
"  ocean,  and  carrying  the  dreadful  storm.  He  shrinks 
"  at  the  sight,  and  drives  hisilock  into  the  cave  :  such, 
"  under  the  Ajaces,  moved  on,  the  dark,  the  thickened 
*'  phalanx  to  the  war^." — "  They  cam.e,"  sivs  Ossian,  i 
*'  over  the  desart,  like  stormy  clouds,  when  the  winds 
"  roll  them  over  the  heath ;  their  edges  are  tinged 
*'  with  lightning,  and  the  echoing  groves  foresee  the 
"  storm."  The  edges  of  the  cloud  tinged  with  light-, 
iiing,  is  a  sublime  idea;  but  the  shepherd  and  his  flock, 
>render  Homer's  simile  more  picturesque.  This  iS  ! 
frequently  the  difference  between  the  two  poets.  Os- 
sian gives  no  more  than  the  main  image,  stro-g  an<4 
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full.  Homer  adds  circumstances  and  appendages,  which 
amuse  the  fancy,  by  enlivening  the  scenery. 

Homer  compares  the  regular  appearance  of  an  army 
to  *'  clouds  that  are  settled  on  the  mountain  top,  in  the 
"  day  of  calmness,  when  the  strength  of  the  noith-wind 
**  sleeps*."  Ossian,  with  full  as  much  propriety,  com- 
pares the  appearance  of  a  disordered  army,  to  "  the 
"  mountain  cloud,  when  the  blast  hath  entered  its 
*•  womb,  and  scatters  the  curling  gloorn  on  every  side." 
Ossian's  clouds  assume  a  great  many  forms  j  and,  as  we 
might  expect  from  his  ciiinate,  are  a  fertile  source  of 
imagery  to  him.  *'  The  warriors  followed  their  chiefs 
*•  like  the  gathering  of  the  rainy  clouds,  behuid  the  red 
*'  meteors  of  heaven.*'  An  army  retreating  without 
coming  to  action,  is  likened  to  "  clouds,  that  havmg 
*'  long  threatened  rain,  retire  slowly  behmd  the  hiils." 
The  picture  of  Oithona,  after  she  had  detf-rmined  to 
die,  is  lively  and  delicate.  *'  Her  soul  was  resolved, 
*'  and  the  tear  was  dried  from  her  wildly-looking  eye. 
"  A  troubled  joy  rose  on  her  mind,  like  the  red  path  of 
**  the  lightning  on  a  stormy  cloud."  The  image  also 
of  the  gloomy  Cairbar,  meditating,  in  silence,  the  assas- 
sination of  Oscar,  until  the  moment  came  when  his  de- 
signs were  ripe  for  execution,  is  extremely  noble  and 
complete  in  all  its  parts.  "  Cairba'-  heard  their  words 
"  in  silence,  like  the  cloud  of  a  shower  ;  it  stands  dark 
*'  on  Cromla,  till  the  lightning  bursts  its  side.  The 
"  valley  gleams  with  red  light  j  the  spirits  of  the  storm 
**  rejoice.  So  stood  the  silent  king  of  Temora  ;  at 
"  length  his  words  are  heard." 

Homer's  comparison  of  Achilles  to  the  Dog-star,  is 
very  sublime.  "  Priam  beheld  him  rushing  along  the 
"  plain,  shining  in  his  armour,  like  the  star  of  autumn; 
*•  bright  are  its  beams,  distinguished  amidst  the  multi- 
**  tude  of  stars  in  the  dark  hour  of  night.  It  r>ses  in 
**  its  splendor ;  but  its  splendor  is  fatal  ;  betokening 
"  to  miserable  men  the  destroying  heat"."  The  first 
appearance  of  Fingai  is,  in  like  manner,  compared  by 
Ossian  to  a  star  or  meteor.     "  Fingai,  tall  in  his  ship, 

■r.  Iliad  V.  522.  a  Iliad  xxii.  263. 
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*'  stretched  his  bright  lance  before  him.  Terrible  wa?: 
*'  the  gleam  of  his  steel :  it  was  like  the  green  meteor 
"  of  death,  setting  in  the  heath  of  Malmor,  when  the 
**  traveller  is  alone,  and  the  broad  moon  is  darkened  in 
*'  heiven."  The  hero's  appearance  in  Homer  is  more 
magnificent ;  in  Ossian,  more  terril)le. 

A  tree  cut  down,  or  overthrown  by  a  storm,  is  a  si- 
militude frequent  among  poets  for  describing  the  fall  of 
a  warrior  in  battle.  Honter  employs  it  often.  But  the 
most  beautiful  by  far  of  his  comparisons,  founded  on 
this  object,  indeed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
whole  Iliad,  is  that  on  the  death  of  Euphorbus.  **  As 
**  the  young  and  verdant  olive  which  a  man  hath  reared 
*'  with  care  in  a  lonely  field,  where  the  springs  of  wa- 
"  ter  bubble  around  it  ;  it  is  fair  and  nourishing ;  it  is 
**  fanned  by  the  breath  of  all  the  winds,  and  loaded 
*'  with  white  blossoms ;  when  the  sudden  blast  of  a 
*'  v/hirlwind  descending,  roots  it  out  from  its  bed,  and 
"  stretches  it  on  the  dust*."  To  this,  elegant  as  it  is, 
we  mav  oppose  the  following  simile  of  Ossian's,  relat- 
ing to  the  death  of  the  three  sons  of  Usnoth.  "  They 
*'  fell,  like  t-hree  voung  oaks  which  stood  alone  on  the 
**  hill.  The  traveller  saw  the  lovely  trees,  and  won- 
*'  dered  how  tliey  grew  so  lonely.  The  blast  of  the 
*'  dt'sart  came  by  night,  and  laid  their  green  heads  low. 
"  Next  day  he  returned  ;  but  they  were  withered,  and 
"  the  heath  was  bare."  Malvina's  allusion  to  the  same 
object,  in  her  lamentation  over  Oscar,  is  so  exquisitely 
tender,  that  I  cannot  forbear  giving  it  a  place  also.  "  I 
**  was  a  lovely  tree  in  thy  presence,  Oscar  I  with  all 
"  mv  branches  round  me.  But  thy  death  came  like  a 
**  blast  from  the  desart,  and  laid  my  green  head  low. 
*'  The  spring  returned  with  its  showers;  but  no  leal 
*'  of  mine  arose."  Several  of  Ossian's  similes  taken 
from  trees,  are  remarkably  beautiful,  and  diversified 
with  well  chosen  circumstances  ;  such  as  that  upon  the 
death  of  Rvno  and  Orla  :  *'  They  have  fallen  like  the 
*'  oak  of  the  desart ;  when  it  lies  across  a  stream,  and 
**  withers  in  the  wind  of  the  mountains:"     or  that 

aiiadx\ii.53. 
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^hich  Ossian  applies  to  himself;  "  I,  like  an  ancient 
oak  in  Morven,  moulder  alone  m  my  place  ;  the  blast 

hath  lopped  my  branches  away  5  and  I  tremble  at 
**  the  winds  of  the  north." 

As  Homer  exalts  his  heroes  by  comparing  them  to  gods, 
Ossian  makes  the  same  use  of  comparisons  taken  from 
spirits  and  ghosts.     Swaran  *'  roared  in  battle,  like  the 

shrill  spirit  of  a  storm  that  sits  dim  on  the  clouds  of 
'*  Gormal,  and  enjoys  the  death  of  the  m.ariner."  His 
people  gathered  around  Erragon,  "  like  storms  around 
"  the  ghost  of  night,  w'hen  he  calls  them  from  the  top 

of  Morven,  and  prepares  to  pour  them  on  the  lasd  of 
'*  the  stranger."  "  They  fell  before  my  son,  like  groves 
"  in  the  desart,  when  an  angry  ghost  rushes  through 
"  night,  and  takes  their  green  heads  in  his  hand."  In 
•isuch  images  Ossian  appears  m  his  strength  ;  for  very  sel- 
dom have  supernatural  beings  been  pamted  with  so  much 
sublimity,  and  such  force  of  imagination,  as  by  this  poet. 
Even  Homer,  great  as  he  is,  must  yield  to  him  in  similies 
iformcd  upon  these.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Iliad. 
"  IMeriones  followed  Idomeneus  to  battle,  like  Mars 
''  the  destroyer  of  men,  when  he  rushes  to  war.  Ter- 
•'  ror,  his  beloved  son,  strong  and  fierce  attends  him  ; 
"  who  nils  with  dismay  the  most  valiant  hero.  They 
'•  come  from  Thrace,  armed  against  the  Ephyrians,  and 
'"  Phlegyans  ;  nor  do  they  regard  the  prayers  of  either; 
'*  but  dispose  of  success  at  will  ^"  The  idea  here  is  un- 
doubtedly noble  :  but  observe  what  a  figure  Ossian  sets 
before  the  astonished  imagination,  and  with  what  su- 
blimely terrible  circumstances  he  has  heightened  it, 
.'*  He  rushed  in  the  sound  of  his  arms,  like  the  dreadful 
"  spirit  of  Loda,  when  he  comes  in  the  roar  of  a  thou- 
•*  sand  storms,  and  scatters  battles  from  his  eves.  He 
"  sits  on  a  cloud  over  Lochlin's  seas.  His  mighty  hand 
/'  is  on  his  sword.  The  winds  lift  his  flaming  locks. 
1"  So  terrible  was  Cuthullin  in  the  day  of  his  fame." 

Hom.er's  comparisons  relate  chiefly  to  martial  subjects, 
to  the  appearances  and  motions  of  armies,  the  engage- 
ment and  death  of  heroes,  and  the  various  incidents  of 

i  Iliad  iHi.  ta^. 
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war.  In  Ossian  we  find  a  greater  variety  of  other  sut 
jects  Illustrated  by  similies ;  particularly  the  songs  of  bard; 
the  beauty  of  women,  the  different  circumstances  of  ol 
age,  sorrow,  and  private  distress ;  which  give  occasio 
to  much  beautiful  imagery.  What,  for  instance,  can  b 
more  delicate  and  moving,  than  the  following  simile  ( 
Oithona's,  in  her  larnentation  over  the  dishonour  she  ha 
suffered  ?  "  Chief  of  Strumon,"  replied  the  sighing  maic 
"  why  didst  thou  come  over  the  dark  blue  wave  t 
"  Nuath's  mournful  daughter  ?  Why  did  I  not  pass  awa 
"  in  secret,  like  the  flower  of  the  rock,  that  lifts  its  fa: 
*'  head  unseen,  and  strews  its  withered  leaves  to  th 
"blast?"  The  music  of  bards,  a  favourite  object  wit 
Ossian,  is  illustrated  by  a  variety  of  the  most  beautifi 
appearances  that  are  to  be  found  in  nature.  It  is  conr 
pared  to  the  calm  shower  of  spring  ;  to  the  dews  of  th 
morning  on  the  hill  of  roes  ;  to  the  face  of  the  blue  an 
still  lake.  Two  similies  on  this  subject,  I  shall  quote,  b« 
cause  they  would  do  honour  to  any  of  the  most  celebrate 
classics.  The  one  is  :  "  Sit  thou  on  the  heath,  O  bard 
*'  and  let  us  hear  thy  voice  ;  it  is  pleasant  as  the  gale  ( 
"  the  spring  that  sighs  on  the  hunter's  ear,  when  h 
"  wakens  from  dreams  of  joy,  and  has  heard  the  mus; 
*'  of  the  spirits  of  the  hill."  The  other  contains  a  shor 
but  exquisitely  tender  image,  accompanied  with  the  fine 
poetical  painting.  "  The  music  of  Carril  was  like  th 
*'  memory  of  joys  that  are  past,  pleasant  and  mournfi 
**  to  the  soul.  The  ghosts  of  departed  bards  heard  ' 
"  from  Silmora's  side.  Soft  sounds  spread  along  th 
"  wood;  and  the  silent  valleys  of  night  rejoice."  Whij 
a  figure  would  such  imagery  and  such  scenery  have  mad' 
had  they  been  presented  to  us  adorned  with  the  swee' 
lifs  and  harmony  of  the  Virgilian  numbers  I 

I  have  chosen  all  along  to  compare  Ossian  with  H( 
mer,  rather  than  Virgil,  for  an  obvious  reason.  Thei 
is  a  much  nearer  correspondence  between  the  times  an 
manners  of  the  two  former  poets.  Both  wrote  in  a 
early  period  of  society  ;  both  are  originals ;  both  ai' 
distinguished  by  simplicity,  sublimitv,  and  fire.  T\t 
correct  elegance  of  Virgil,  his  artful  imitation  of  Homeu 
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he  Roman  stateliness  which  he  everywhere  maintains, 
dmit  no  parallel  with  the  abrupt  boldness  and  enthusi- 
stic  warmth  of  the  Celtic  bard.  In  one  article,  indeed, 
here  is  a  resemblance.  Virgil  is  more  tender  than  Ho- 
ler;  and  therefore  agrees  more  with  Ossian;   with  this 

!ifP:ic:nce,  that  the  feelings  of  the  one  are  more  gentle 
nd  polished,  those  of  the  other  more  strong  ;  the  ten- 
erntss  of  Virgil  softens,  that  of  Ossian  dissolves  and 
vei  omes  the  heart. 
A  resemblance  sometimes  may  be  observed  between 
)ssian's  comparisons,  and  those  emploved  by  the  sacred 
./riLcrs.  They  abound  much  in  this  figure,  and  they 
se  )t  with  the  utmost  propriety  **.  The  imagery  of 
cripture  exhibits  a  soil  and  climate  altogether  different 
•o;Tj  those  of  Ossian  ;  a  warmer  countrv,  a  more  smiling 
ice  of  nature,  the  arts  of  agriculture  and  of  rural  life 
luch  farther  advanced.  The  wine-press,  and  the 
ires!:ing"floor,  are  often  presented  to  us,  the  cedar  and 
ie  p?,!m-tree,  the  fragrance  of  perfumes,  the  voice  of 
ic  ;i;rtle,  and  the  beds  of  liliei.  The  siaiilies  are,  like 
)ssirin's,  generally  short,  touching  on  one  point  of  re- 
?rc'L  lance,  rather  than  spread  out  into  little  episodes. 
n  the  following  example  may  be  perceivec  what  inex- 
ressible  grandeur  poetry  receives  from  the  intervention 
f  the  Deity.  "  The  nations  shall  rush  likt  the  rushing 
of  n  any  waters  \  but  God  shall  rebuke  them,  and  they 

; '  shall  fly  far  off,  and  shall  be  chased  as  the  chaff  of  the 
:  mountains  before  the  wind,  and  like  the  down  of  the 

, ,  thistle  before  the  whirlwind  «." 
,  Besides   formal  comparisons,  the  poetry  of  Ossian  is 

'  .mbellished  with  many  beautiful  metaphors :  such  as 
')at  remarkably  fine  one  applied  to  Deugala  ;  "  she  was 
covered   with  the  light  of  beauty  ;  but  her  heart  was 

,  I  the  house  of  pride,"     This  mode  of  expres-sion,  which 

^  ^ippresses  the  mark  of  comparison,  and  substitutes  a  fi^ 
lured  description,  in  room  of  the  object  described,  is  a 
reat  enlivener  of  style.  It  denotes  that  glow  and  rapi- 
ity  of  fancy  which,  without  pausing  to  form  a  regular 

d  See  Dr  Lowth  de  Sacra  Poesi  Hebraeoruni. 
jki  e  Isaiah,  xvii.  13. 
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simile,  paints  the  object  at  one  stroke.  **  Thou  art  . 
"  me  the  beam  of  the  east,  rismg  in  a  land  unknown. 
— "  In  peace  thou  art  the  gale  ot  spring  ;  in  war,  il  - 
*'  mountain  storm."  "  Pleasant  be  thy  rest,  O  lovel 
*'  beam,  soon  liast  thou  set  on  our  hills  I  The  steps  ( 
**  thy  departure  were  stately,  like  the  moon  on  the  bit 
"  tremblmg  wave.  But  thou  hast  left  us  in  darknes 
*'  first  of  the  maids  of  Luthal  soon  hast  thou  set,  Ma 
*'  vina  1  but  thou  risest  like  the  beam  of  the  east,  amor 
"  the  spirits  of  thy  friends,  where  they  sit  in  their  slornr 
"  halls,  the  chambers  of  the  thunder."  This  is  correc 
and  finely  supported.  But  in  the  following  instance,  tl 
metaphor,  though  very  beautiful  at  the  beginning,  b 
comes  imperfect  before  it  closes,  by  being  improper 
mixed  with  the  literal  sense.  *'  Trathal  went  forth  v^i 
"  the  stream  of  his  people  ;  but  they  met  a  rock  ;  Fi 
•'  gal  stood  unmoved  ;  broken  they  rolled  back  fro 
"  his  side.  Nor  did  they  roll  in  safety  j  for  the  spear 
"  the  king  pursued  their  i^ight." 

The  hyperbole  is  a  figure  which  we  might  expect  t 
find  often  employed  by  Ossian  ;  as  the  undiscipline 
imagination  of  early  ages  generally  prompts  exaggi 
ration,  and  carries  its  objects  to  excess  ;  whereas  longc 
experience,  and  farther  progress  in  the  arts  of  lit 
chasten  m.en's  ideas  and  expressions.  Yet  Ossan's  Iv 
perboles  appear  not  to  me  either  so  frequent  or  so  han 
as  might  at  first  have  been  looked  for  j  an  advantaj 
owing  no  doubt  to  the  more  cultivated  state  in  whic! 
as  was  before  shewn,  poetry  subsisted  among  the  anciei 
Celtae,  than  among  most  other  barbarous  nations.  Oil 
of  the  most  exaggerated  descriptions  in  the  whole  wor 
is  what  meets  us  at  the  beginning  of  Fingal,  where  tl 
scout  makes  his  report  to  CuthuUin  of  the  landing 
the  foe.  But  this  is  so  far  from  deserving  censure  th 
its  merits  praise,  as  being  on  that  occasion  natural  an 
proper.  The  scout  arrives,  trembling,  and  full  of  fear 
and  it  is  well  known,  that  no  passion  disposes  men 
hyperbolise  more  than  terror.  It  both  anniliilates  thep 
selves  in  their  own  apprehension,  and  magnifies  evq; 
®b]cct  which  they  vie\v  through  the  medium  of  a  trou 
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.lagination.  Hence  all  those  indistinct  images  of 
..iable  greatness,  the  natural  marks  of  a  disruroed 
lu  L  ..onfused  mind,  which  occur  in  Moran's  descrip- 
tion ot  Swaran's  appearance,  and  in  his  relation  of  the 
toi^.fc^rence  which  they  held  together;  not  unlike  the 
lei  .-rt  which  the  afrighted  Jewish  spies  made  to  their 
le..d.n-  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  "  The  land  through 
"  \\liidi  we  have  gone  to  search  it,  is  a  land  that  eat- 
'•  ii  up  the  inhabitants  thereof;  and  all  the  people 
*^  ,;^t  we  saw  in  it  are  men  of  great  stature  ;  and  there 
'•  ; ;  vv  we  giants,  the  sons  of  Anak,  which  come  of  the 
*'  'flints  :  and  we  were  in  our  own  sight  as  grasshoppers, 
'*   ,   -J  so  we  were  in  their  sight./," 

With  regard  to  personifications,  I  fornierly  observed 
th.it  Ossian  was  sparine,  and  I  accounted  for  his  being- 
VK     Allegorical  personages  he  has  none  ;  and  their  ab- 
:  is  not  to  be  regretted.     For  the  intermixture  of 
-  shadowy  beings,  which  have  not  the  support  even 
cf  rwVthological  or  legendary  belief,  with  human  ac- 
toi5,  seldom  produces  a  good  effect.     The  fiction  be- 
comes too  visible  and  phantastic  ;  and  overthrows  that 
impression  of  reality,  which  the  probable  recital  of  hu- 
man actions  is  calculated  to  make  upon  the  mind.     In 
the  serious  and  pathetic  scenes  of  Ossian  especially,  al- 
legorical characters  would  have  been  as  m.uch  out  of 
pl-ce  as  in  tragedy ;  serving  only  unseasonably  to   a- 
:>     ^  the  fancy,  whilst  they  stopped  the  current,  and 
.ened  the  force  of  passion. 

th  apostrophes,  or  addresses,  to  persons  absent  or 
.  which  have  been,    in  all  ages,  the  language   of 
a,   our  poet  abounds;  and   they  are  an;ong  his 
;..^^.,jst  beauties.     Witness  the  apostrophe,  in  his  first 
book  of  Fingal,  to  the  maid  of  laistore,  whose  lover  had 
'  fallen  in  battle  ;  and  that   inimitably  fine   one   of  Cu- 
'  thuUin  to  Bragela,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  same  book. 
'  Ke  commands  the  harp  to  be  struck  in  her  praise ;  and 
the  mer.tion  of  Bragela's   name,  immediately  suggest- 
ing to  him  a  crowd  of  tender  ideas,  "  Dost  thou  raise 
"  thy  fair  face  from  the  rocks,"  he  exclaims,  "  to  find 

/  Nurafcors  xUi.  32,  33^. 
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*'  the  sails  of  Culhuliin  ?  The  sea  is  rolling  far  distant. 
**  and  its  white  foam  shall  deceive  thee  for  my  sails.' 
And  now  his  imagination  being  wrought  up  to  con- 
ceive her  as,  at  that  moment,  really  in  this  situation. 
he  becomes  afraid  of  the  harm  she  may  receive  frorei 
the  inclemency  of  the  night;  and  with  an  enthusiasm, 
happy  and  affecting,  though  beyond  the  cautious  strair 
of  modern  poetry,  "  Uetire,"  he  proceeds,  "  retire 
*'  for  it  is  night,  my  love,  and  the  dark,  winds  sigh  ir 
"  thy  hair.  Retire  to  the  hall  of  my  feasts,  and  think 
**  of  the  times  that  are  past ;  for  I  will  not  return  til 
"  the  storm  of  war  has  ceased.  O  Connal,  speak  oii 
"  wars  and  arms,  and  send  her  from  my  mind ;  foi 
*'  lovely  with  her  raven  hair  is  the  white-bosomec 
"  daughter  of  Sorglan."  This  breathes  all  the  native 
spirit  of  passion  and  tenderness. 

The  addresses  to  the  sun,  to  the  moon,  and  to  the  e. 
vening  star,  must  draw  the  attention  of  every  reader  oi 
taste,  as  among  the  most  splendid  ornaments  of  this  col- 
lection. The  beauties  of  each  are  too  great,  and  toe 
obvious  to  need  any  particular  comment.  In  one  pas- 
sage only  of  the  address  to  the  moon,  their  appears 
some  obscurity.  "  Whither  dost  thou  retire  from  thy 
*'  course,  when  the  darkness  of  thy  countenance  grows ! 
"  hast  thou  thy  hall  like  Ossian  ?  '  Dvvellest  thou  in  the 
"  shadow  of  grief?  have  thy  sisters  fallen  from  heaven; 
*'  Are  they  who  rejoiced  with  thee  at  night,  no  more  J 
*'  Yes,  they  have  fallen,  fairlightl  and  thou  dost  ofceii 
"  rehire  to  mourn."  We  may  be  at  a  loss  to  com- 
pr^-hend,  at  first  view,  the  ground  of  these  specula-- 
tions  of  Ossian,  concerning  the  moon  ;  but  whf  n  all 
the  circumstances  are  attended  to,  they  will  appear  ta 
flow  naturally  from  the  present  situation  of  his  mind, 
A  mind  un'ier  the  dominion  of  any  strong  passion, 
tinctures  with  its  own  dispotition  every  object  which 
it  beholds.  The  old  bard,  with  his  heart  bleeding  fon 
the  los5  of  all  his  friends,  is  micditating  on  the  dilTerenf 
phases  of  tlie  moon.  Her  waning  and  darkness,  pre- 
sents to  his  melancholy  imagination,  the  image  of  sori 
row  J  and  presently  the  idea  arises,  and  is  indulged, 
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tiiv ,  like  himself,  she  retires  to  mourn  over  the  loss  of 
()tl:er  moons,  or  of  stars,  whom  he  calls  her  sisters,  and 
fancies  to  have  once  rejoiced  with  her  at  night,  now 
falieu  from  heaven.  Darkness  suggested  the  idea  of 
mournmg,  and  mourning  suggested  nothing  so  natu- 
la'.lv  to  Ossian,  as  the  death  of  beloved  friends.  An 
inszance  precisely  similar,  of  this  influence  of  passion, 
r  I  c  seen  in  a  passage,  which  has  always  been  admired, 
jkespeare's  King  Lear.  The  old  man  on  the  point 
straction  through  the  inhumanity  of  his  daugh- 
tt;~.  sees  Edgar  appear  disguised  like  a  beggar  and  a 
ir.i.iman. 

LlVR.    Didst  thou  give  all  to  thy  daughters  ?    And  art  thou  come  t» 
this  > 
C- '     ■  c  it  thou  leave  nothing  ?    Didst  thou  give  them  all  ? 
K:  \  r.     He  hath  no  daughters.  Sir. 

LI  AR.    Death,  traitor !  nothing  could  have  subdued  nature 
To  ;■.  cl:  a  lowness,  but  his  unkind  daughters. 

KING  "LEAR,  Act  3.  Scene  5. 

The  apostrophe  to  the  winds  in  the  opening  of  Dar- 
thu^a,  is  in  the  highest  spirit  of  poetry.  '*  But  the 
'•  *'  :nds  deceive  thee,  O  Dar-thula,  and  deny  the 
ody  Etha  to  thy  sails.  These  are  not  thy  moun- 
ts, Nathos»  nor  is  that  the  rear  of  thy  climbing 
'•  V  ives.  The  halls  of  Cairbar  are  near,  and  the  towers 
"  01  the  foe  lift  their  herd.  Where  have  ye  been,  ye 
''  southern  winds  ;  when  the  sons  of  my  love  \sere  de- 
"  ccived?  But  ye  have  been  sporting  on  plains,  and 
"  pursuing  the  thistle's  beard.  O  that  ye  had  been  rust- 
'■  ,.ng  in  the  sails  of  Nathos,  till  the  hills  of  Etha  rose  I 
'■  nil  they  rose  in  their  clouds,  and  saw  their  coming 
'•  chief."  This  passage  is  remarkable  for  the  resem- 
bb.nce  it  bears  to  an  expostulation  with  the  wood 
nymphs  on  their  absence  at  a  critical  time ;  which  is 
a  favourite  poetical  idea,  Virgil  has  copied  from  The- 
ocritus, and  Miiton  has  very  hapnily  imitated  frora 
be  1:1. 

Where  were  yc  nymp'is !  when  the  remorseless  deep 
Clos'd  o'er  the  head  of  your  lov'd  Lycidas  > 
i  or  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep 
■V>'here  your  old  bards,  the  famous  druids,  lie-^ 
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Nor  oti  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona  high. 

Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wizard  stream  g. 

Havii.g  now  tieated  tuily  ot  Osiian's  talents  with  re- 
sp'-ct  to  Gcsciiition  and  iiriigciy,  in  only  remains  t< 
ra.;ke  some  observations  on  his  sentiments.  No  scnti 
ments  can  be  beautiful  wiihouc  being  proper;  that  is 
suited  to  the  c-har<icter  and  situations  of  those  who  utte 
them,  in  this  respect,  Ossian  is  as  correct  as  mos 
WMters.  His  characters,  as  above  observed,  are  in  ge 
nerai  well  supported ;  which  could  not  have  been  ih 
case,  had  the  sentiments  been  unnatural  or  out  of  place 
A  variety  of  personages  of  ditferent  ages,  sexes.gaUi 
Conditions,  are  introduced  into  his  poems;  and  the" 
speak  and  act  with  a  propriety  of  sentiment  and  bcha 
viour,  which  it  is  surprising  to  find  in  so  rude  an  ag< 
Let  the  poem  of  Dar-thula,  throughout,  be  taken  as  a: 
example. 

Eut  It  is  not  enough  that  sentiments  be  natural  an 
proper.  In  order  to  acquire  any  high  degree  of  poeti 
cal  merit,  they  must  also  be  sublime  atid  pathetic. 

The  sublime  is  not  confined  lo  sentiment  alone.  ]; 
belongs  to  desci:ption  also;  and  whether  in  dtscriptiot 
or  in  sentiment,  imports  such  ideas  presented  to  thi 
mind,  as  raise  it  to  an  uncommon  decree  of  elevatioi 
and  fill  it  with  admiration  and  astonishment.  This  ; 
the  highest  etfect  either  of  eloquence  or  poetry:  an 
to  produce  this  effect,  requires  a  genius  glowing  wit 
the  strongest  and  warmest  conception  of  some  objec 
awful,  great,  or  magnificent.  That  this  character  < 
genius  belongs  to  Ossian,  may,  I  think,  sufficiently  ap 
pear  from  many  of  the  passages  I  have  already  had  o< 
casion  to  quote.  To  produce  miore  instances  were  s& 
jjerfluous.  li  the  engagement  of  Fingal  with  the  spiri 
of  Loda,  in  C'.'.rric-thura  ;  if  the  encounters  of  the  s 
lilies  of  Fingal ;  if  tlie  address  to  the  sun  in  Cartha 
if  the  similics  toanued  upon  ghosts  and  spirits  of  1 
night,  all  forn>erly  mentioned,  be  not  aumitted  as  ( 

g  Milton's  Lycidas.  See  Thcor.rit.  Idyll.  I. 

II«  TTcy.'  ocp  nerd'  oxa  A(t(f>vtc  trxy.tTO  ;  ttcc  s-oxst,  llvjxtitiu  &Cifl 

And  Virg.  Kclog.  10.  '  ■ 

(Xix  «en)or»  out  qui  vos  snltu  ttabu^rc^  puellie^  ^c. 
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amples,  and  illustrious  ones  too,  of  the  true  poetical 
sublime,  I  confess  mystlt  entirely  ignorant  of  this  qua- 
lificaljon. 

All  the  circumstances,  indeed,  of  Ossian's  composi- 
tion, are  favourable  to  the  suolime,  more  perhaps  than 
to  any  other  species  of  beauty.  Accuracy  and  correct- 
ness y  artfully  conneeted  narration ;  exact  method  and 
proportion  of  parts,  we  may  look  for  in  polished  times. 
The  gay  and  the  beautiiul  will  appear  to  more  advan« 
tage  in  the  midst  of  smiling  scenery,  and  pleasurable 
■themes.  But  amidst  the  rude  scenes  of  nature,  amidst 
■rocks,  and  torrents,  and  whirlwinds,  and  battles,  dwells 
the  sublime.  It  is  the  thunder  and  the  lightning  of 
■genius.  It  is  the  offspring  of  nature,  not  of  art.  It  is 
negligent  of  all  the  lesser  graces,  and  perfectly  consist- 
ent with  a  certain  noble  disorder.  It  associates  natu- 
rally with  the  grave  and  solemn  spirit  which  distin- 
guishes our  author.  For  the  sublime  is  an  awful  and 
serious  emotion  ;  and  it  is  heightened  by  all  the  images 
of  trouble,  and  terror,  and  darkness. 

Ipse  pater,  media  nimbcmm  in  nocte,  corusca 

Fulroinaniolitur  dextra;  quo  maxima  motu 

Terra  ti emit;  fiigereferje;  et  mortali^  corda 

Per  ;jcrites,  humLis  stravit  pavor ;  ille,  flagranti 

A'jc  Atho,  aut  Rliodopen,  aut  alta  Ceraunia  telo 

Dejidt.— VIRG.  GEORG.  I. 

Simplicity  and  conciseness,  are  never-failing  characr 
teristics  of  the  style  of  a  sublime  writer.  He  rests  on 
'the  majest^f  of  his  sentiments,  not  on  the  pomp  of  his 
'expressions.  The  main  secret  of  being  sublime,  is  to 
isay  great  things  in  few,  and  in  plain  W'ords  :  for  eveiry 
(superfluous  decoration  degrades  a  sublime  idea.  The 
■mmd  lises  and  swells  when  a  lofty  description  or  senti- 
ment is  presented  to  it,  in  its  native  form.  But  no  sooner 
does  the  poet  attempt  to  spread  out  this  sentiment  or 
'description,  and  to  deck  it  round  and  round  with  glit- 
tering ornaments,  than  the  mind  begins  to  fall  from  its 
^high  elevation;  the  transport  is  over;  the  beautiful 
may  remain,  but  the  sublime  is  gone.  Hence  the  con= 
cise  and  simple  style  of  Ossian,  gives  great  advantage 
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to  his  sublime  conceptions  ;  and  assists  them  in  seizing 
the  imagination  with  full  power ^. 

Sublimity,  as  belonging  to  sentiment,  coincides  in  a 
great  measure  with  magnanimity,  heroism,  and  genero- 
sity of  sentiment.  Whatever  discovers  human  nature 
in  its  greatest  elevation  ;  whatever  bespeaks  a  high  ef^ 
fort  of  soul,  or  shows  a  mind  superior  to  pleasures,  to 
dangers,  or  to  death,  forms  what  may  be  called  the 
moral  or  sentimental  sublime.  For  this  Ossian  is  emi- 
nently distinguished.  No  poet  maintains  a  higher  tone 
of  virtuous  and  noble  sentiment,  throughout  all  his 
works.  Particularly  in  all  the  sentiments  of  Fingal, 
there  is  a  grandeur  and  loftiness  proper  to  swell  the 
mind  with  the  highest  idea  of  human  perfection. 
Wherever  he  appears,  we  behold  the  hero.  The  ob- 
jects which  he  pursues  are  always  truly  great;  to  bend 
the  proud;  to  protect  the  injured;  to  defend  his  friends:! 
to  overcome  his  enemies  by  generosity  more  than  b)l 
force.  A  portion  of  the  same  spirit  actuates  all  the  o- 
Iher  heroes.  Valour  reigns  ;  but  it  is  a  generous  valour 
void  of  cruelty,  animated  by  honour,  not  by  hatred  i 
We  behold  no  debasing  passions  among  Fingal's  war- 1 
riors  :  no  spirit  of  avarice  or  of  insult ;  but  a  perpetua 
contention  for  fame ;  a  desire  of  being  distinguishec 
and  remembered  for  gallant  actions  ;  a  love  of  justice 
^v,d  a  zealous  attachment  to  their  friends  and  thei:' 
country.  Such  is  the  strain  of  sentiment  in  the  work; 
of  Ossian. 

But  the  sublimity  of  moral  sentiments,  if  they  wantec 
the  softening  of  the  tender,  vv^ould  be  in  hazard  of  giv- 

ti  The  notrd  snyin-?  cf  Juli;is  Caesar  to  the  pilot  in  a  storm  ;  "  Omrt  times  ?  Cx: 
"  veliis ;"  is  magnanimous  and  sublime.  Lucan,  not  satisfied  with  this  simpli 
ciseness,  resolved  to  amplify  and  improve  the  thought.  Observe  how,  every  tin 
twists  it  round,  it  departs  farther  from  the  sublime,  till,  at  last,  it  ends  in  tumidde 

Sperne  minas,  inquit,  Pelagi,  ventoque  furenti 
Trade  sinuni.    Italiam,  si  cijelo  auctore,  recusas. 
Me,  pete.    Sola  tibi  causa  hsec  est  justa  timoris 
Vectorem  non  nuise  tuum  ;  quern  numina  nunquain 
Boytitiiu^n  ;  do  q'lo  male  tunc  fortuna  meretur, 
(\'Tin-,,i   ..iiH'.ir.;-  niedias  perrumpe  procellas 
I   ,  L'ali  iste  fretique, 

t.  I  111  est.    Haui;  CiEsare  pressam 

Tji....,,       ■,..^:  .^  ,,>  :^^'i  La:liquc  tumultu 

'^..iJ  yr^iivi  uuiuua  iwOii. PHARSAl.  V,  5T8. 
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hard  and  stiif  air  to  poetry.     It  is  not  enough  to 
L^      re.     Admiration  is  a  cold  feeling  in  comparison  of 
liat  deep  interest  which  the  heart  takes  m  tender  and 
sathetic  scenes  ;  .where,  by  a  mysterious  attachment  to 
l»e  objects  of  compassion,  we  are  pleased  and  delighted 
{Ven  whilst  we  mourn.     With  scenes  of  this  kind,   Os- 
fian  abounds;  and  his  high  merit  in  these  is  incontest- 
ible.     He  rmy  be  blamed  for  drawing  teais  too  often 
rom  our  eyes  ;   but  that  he  has  the  power  of  command- 
ng  thenQ,   I  believe  no  man  who  has  the  least  sen«,ibi- 
ity  will  question.     The  general  character  of  his  poetry 
S  the  hert>ic,  mixed   with  the  elegiac  strain  ;  admira- 
ion  tempered  with  pity.     Ever  fond  of  givmg,   as  he 
atprcsses  it,  "  the  joy  of  grief,"  it  is  visible  rhat  on  all 
noving  subjects  he   delights  to   exert  his  genius  ;  and 
Rccordingiy,  never  were  there  finer  pathetic   situations 
han  what  iiis  v/orks  present.  His  great  arc  in  managing 
hem  lies  in  giving  vent  to  the  simple  and  natur.^i  emo- 
i  ions  of  the  heart.     We  meet  with  no  exfiggerated  de- 
iamation  ;  Ro  subtle  refinements  on  sorrow  ;  no  sub- 
•ii'  ■  ion  of  description  in  piace  of  passion.     Ossian  felt 
^iv  himself;  and  the  heart,  when  uttc-ing  its  native 
^     .   ge,  never  fails,   by  powertul  sympathy,  to  affect 
he  —art.     A  great  variety  of  examples  might  be  pro- 
luce  J.     We  need  only   open  the   book  to   find   them 
verywhere.     What,  tor  instance,  can  be  more  moving, 
ban  the  lamentations  of  Oithona,  after  her  misfortune  ? 
iaul,  tlie  son   of  Morni,  her  lover,   ignorant  of  v^hat 
he  h".d  suffered,  comes  to  her  re";'ue.     Their  meeting 
5  ten  ier  :v.  liie  highest  degree.    Ht  proposes  to  engage 
ler  los,  m  single  combat,  and  gives  her  in  charge  what 
he  is  to  do,  if  he  himself  shall  fall.     "  And  shall  the 
daughter  of  Naath  live  r"  she  replied  with  a  bursting 
igh.     *'  Shall  i  live   in  Tromatiion,  and   the   son   of 
M-.rci  lo-.v  i*  My  heart  is  not  of  thc.t  rock  ;  nor  my 
so^l  careless  as  that  sea,  which  lifts  its  blue  waves  to 
evrry  wind,  and  rolls  beneath  the  storm.     The  blast 
wi:ich  shall  lay  thee  low,  shall  spread  the  branches  of 
Oituona  on  eartli.     We  shall  wither  together,  son  of 
car-borne  iMornii  The  narrow  house  is  nleasant  to 
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**  me  ;  and  the  grey  stone  of  the  dead  ;  for  never  moro 
*'  will  1  leave  thy  rocks,  sea-surrounded  Tromathon '. 
*'  Ciiief  of  Strumon,  why  earnest  thou  over  the  waves 
*'  to  Nuath's  mournful  daughter  ?  Why  did  not  I  pass 
*'  away  in  secret  like  the  flower  of  the  rock,  that  lifts 
*'  its  fair  head  unseen,  and  strews  its  withered  leaves  on 
"  the  blast  ?  Why  didst  thou  come,  O  Gaul  1  to  hear 
"  my  departing  sigh?  O  had  I  dwelt  at  Duvranna,  in 
"  the  bright  beam  of  my  fame  I  Then  had  my  yean 
*'  come  on  with  joy  ;  and  the  virgins  would  bless  mj 
*'  steps.  But  I  fail  in  youth,  son  of  Morni,  and  my 
*'  father  shall  blush  in  his  hall." 

Oithona  mourns  like  a  woman ;  in  Cuthullin's  ex- 
pressions of  grief  after  his  defeat,  we  behold  the  senti- 
ments of  a  hero,  generous  but  desponding.  The  situa- 
tion is  remarkably  fine.  Cuthuliin,  roused  from  hi 
cave  by  the  noise  of  battle,  sees  Fingal  victorious  ir 
the  field.  He  is  described  as  kindling  at  the  sight 
"  His  hand  is  on  the  sword  of  his  fathers;  his  red-ro!lin| 
"  eyes  on  the  foe.  He  thrice  attempted  to  rush  tc 
"  battle  ;  and  thrice  did  Connal  stop  him  ;"  suggesting 
that  Fingal  was  routing  the  foe;  and  that  he  ought  not 
by  the  show  of  superfluous  aid,  to  deprive  the  king  o 
any  part  of  the  honour  of  a  victory,  which  was  owin; 
to  him  alone.  Cuthuliin  yields  to  this  generous  senti 
ment;  but  we  see  it  stinging  him  to  the  heart  %\ith  th 
sense  of  his  own  disgrace.  "  Then,  Carril,  go,"  replic' 
the  chief,  "  and  greet  the  king  of  Morven.  Whe: 
*'  Lochlin  falls  away  like  a  stream  after  rain,  and  th 
*'  noise  of  the  battle  is  over,  then  be  thy  voice  swee 
*'  in  his  ear,  to  praise  the  king  of  swords.  Give  hir 
"  the  sword  of  Caithbat ;  for  Cuthuliin  is  worthy  n 
*'  more  to  lift  the  arms  of  his  fathers.  But,  O  ye  ghost 
*'  of  the  lonely  Cromla  I  ye  souls  of  chiefs  that  are  n 
••'  m.ore  I  be  ye  the  companions  of  Cuthuliin,  and  tal 
*'  to  him  in  the  cave  of  his  sorrow.  For  never  mor 
*'  shall  I  be  renowned  among  the  mighty  in  the  lan< 
*'  I  am  like  a  beam  that  has  shone  :  Like  a  mist  thf 
"  has  fled  away  ;  when  the  blast  of  the  morning  cam* 
*■'  and  brightened  the  shaggy  side  of  the  hill.    Connal 
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**  talk  of  arms  no  more  :  departed  is  my  fame.  Mv 
**  sighs  shall  be  on  Cromla's  wind  ;  till  my  footsteps 
**  cease  to  be  seen.  And  thou,  white-bosomed  Bra- 
**  gela  I  mourn  over  the  fall  of  my  fame  ;  for  van- 
**  quished,  I  will  never  return  to  thee,  thou  sun-beam 
!♦*  of  Dunscaichl" 


Uno  in  corde  pudor  luctusque,  et  conscia  virtus. 

Besides   such  extended  pathetic  scenes,  Ossian  fie- 

quently  pierces  the  heart  by  a  single  unexpected  stroke. 

When  Oscar  fell  in  battle,  "  No  father  mourned  his  son 

slain  in  youth  ;  no  brother  his  brother  of  love  ;  they 

fell  without  tears,  for  the  chief  of  the  people   was 

low."     In  the  admirable  interview  of  Hector  with 

Andromache,  in  the  sixth  Iliad,  the  circumstance  of  the 

child  in  his  nurse's  arms,   has  often   been  remarked  as 

adding  much  to  the   tenderness  of  the  scene.     In  the 

follovsing  passage  relating  to  the  death  of  Cuthullin,  we 

find  a  circumstance  that  must  strike  the   imagination 

with  still  greater  force.      *'  And  is  the   son  of  Semo 

^*  fallen  ?"  said   Carril  with   a  sigh.     *'  Mournful   are 

Tura's  walls,  and  sorrow  dwells  at  Dunscaich.     Thy 

spouse  is  left  alone  in  her  youth  ;  the  son  of  thy  love 

is  alone.     He   shall   come   to  Bragela,   and  ask   her 

"  why  she   weeps.     He  shall  lift  his   eyes  to  the  wall, 

and  see  his  father's   sword.     Whose  sword  is  that  ? 

he  will  say  ;  and  the  soul  of  his  mother  is  sad."  Soon 

after  Fingal  had  shewn  all  the  grief  of  a  father's  heart 

for  Ryno,  one  of  his  sons,  fallen  in  battle,  he  is  calling, 

after  bis   accustomed  manner,   his  sons  to  the   chase. 

"  Call,"  says  he,   "  Fillan  and   Ryno — But  he  is  not 

**  here — My  son  rests  on  the  bed  of  death."     This  un- 

i  expected  start  of  anguish  is  worthy  of  the  highest  tra- 

|gic  poet. 

I  If  fche  comes  in,  slve'Il  sure  speak  to  my  wife — 

I  My  w  ife  ! — My  wife ! — What  wife  ?— I  have  no  wife — 

Oh  insupportable  !    Oh  heavy  hour  ! 

OTHELLO,  Act  5.  Scene  T. 

;  contrivance  of  the  incident  in   both  poets   is  si- 
;  but  the  circumstances  are  varied  with  judgmeiit> 
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Othello  dwells  upon  the  name  of  wife,  when  it  had 
fallen  from  him,  with  the  confusion  and  horror  cf  one 
tortured  with  guilt.  Fingal,  with  the  dignity  of  a  he- 
ro, corrects  himself,  and  suppresses  his  rising  ^ief. 

The  contrast  which  Ossian  frequently  makes  between  ^ 
his  present  and  his  former  state,  diffuses,  over  his  whole 
poetry,  a  solemn  pathetic  air,  which  cannot  fail  to 
make  impression  on  every  heart.  The  conclusion  ol 
the  Songs  of  Selma,  is  particularly  calculated  for  this 
purpose.  Nothing  can  be  more  poetical  and  tender, 
or  can  leave  upon  the  mind  a  stronger,  and  mere  af- 
fectmg  idea  of  the  venerable  aged  bard.  "  Such  were 
*'  the  words  of  the  bards  in  the  days  of  the  song ;  wher 
*'  the  king  heard  the  music  of  harps,  and  the  tales  ol 
*'  other  times.  The  chiefs  gathered  from  all  their  hills. 
"  and  heard  the  lovely  sound.  They  praised  the  voice 
**  of  Cona' ;  the  first  among  a  thousand  bards.  Bui 
"  age  is  now  on  my  tongue,  and  my  soul  has  foiled.  1 
"  hear,  sometimes,  the  ghosts  of  bards,  and  learn  theii 
*'  pleasant  song.  But  memory  fails  on  my  mind  ;  1 
*'  hear  the  call  of  years.  They  say,  as  they  pass  along, 
*'  Whv  does  Ossian  sing?  Soon  shall  he  lie  in  toe  nar- 
**  row  house,  and  no  bard  shall  raise  his  fame.  RoL 
"  on,  ye  datk-brown  years  1  for  ye  bring  no  joy  in 
"  your  course.  Let  the  tomb  open  to  Ossian,  for  his 
"  strength  has  failed.  The  sons  of  the  song  arc  gone 
*'  to  rest.  My  voice  remains,  like  a  blast,  that  roan 
*'  lonely  on  a  sea-surrounding  rock,  after  the  winds  are 
"  laid.  The  dark  moss  whistles  there,  and  the  distaul 
"  mariner  sees  the  waving  trees." 

Upon  the  whole  ;  if  to  feel  strongly,  and  to  describe 
naturally,  be  the  two  chief  ingredients  in  poetical  gc 
nius,  Ossian  must,  after  fair  examination,  be  held  tc 
possess  that  genius  in  a  high  degree.  The  question  ij 
not  whether  a  few  impropiieties  mav  be  pointed  out  in 
his  works ;  whether  this,  or  that  passage,  might  not 
have  been  worked  up  with  more  ait  and  skill,  by  some 
writer  of  happier  times  ?  A  thousand  such  cold  and  fri- 
volous criticisms,  are  altogether   indecisive  as  to  his 

a  Ossian  Wmself  is  poetically  called  the  Voice  of  Coaa. 
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pnuine  merit.  But  has  he  the  spirit,  the  fire,  the  in- 
piration  of  a  poet  ?  Does  he  utter  the  voice  of  nature  ? 
Ices  he  elevate  by  his  sentiments  ?  Does  he  interest 
y  his  descriptions  ?  Does  he  paint  to  the  heart  as  well 
f  to  the  fancy  ?  Does  he  make  his  readers  glow,  and 
jemble, 'and  weep?  These  are  the  great  characteris- 
ps  of  true  poetry.  Where  these  are  found,  he  must 
g  a  minute  critic  indeed,  who  can  dwell  upon  slight 
ifects.  A  few  beauties  of  this  high  kind,  transcend 
hole  volumes  of  faultless  m.ediocrity.  Uncouth  and 
)rupt  Ossian  may  sometimes  appear,  by  reason  of  his 
mciseness.  But  he  is  sublime,  h^  is  pathetic,  in  an 
pinent  degree.  If  he  has  not  the  extensive  know- 
dge,  the  regular  dignity  of  narration,  the  fullness  and 
■curacy  of  description,  which  we  rind  in  Homer  and 
(irgil,  yet  \n  strength  of  imagination,  in  grandeur  of 
jntiment,  in  native  majesty  of  passion,  he  is  fully  their 
[ual.  If  he  flows  not  always  like  a  clear  stream,  yet 
:  breaks  forth  often  like  a  torrent  of  fire.  Of  art  too, 
;  is  far  from  being  destitute  ;  and  his  imagination  is 
imatkable  for  delicacy  as  well  as  strength.  Seldom 
never  is  he  either  trifling  or  tedious;  and  if  he  be 
ought  too  melancholy,  yet  he  is  always  moral, 
hough  his  merit  were  in  other  respects  much  less  than 
is,  this  alone  ought  to  entitle  him  to  high  regard, 
at  his  writings  are  remarkably  favourable  to  virtue, 
hey  awake  the  tenderest  sympathies,  atid  inspire  the 
ost  generous  emotions.  No  reader  can  rise  from 
m,  without  being  warmed  with  humanity,  virtue,  and 
fnour. 

iThough  unacquainted  with  the  original  language, 
ere  is  no  one  but  must  judge  the  translation  to  de- 
rve  the  highest  praise,  on  account  of  its  beauty  and 
:gance. 

Of  its  faithfulness  and  accuracy,  I  have  been  assured 
.  persons  skilled  in  the  Gaelic  tongue,  who,  from 
eir  youth,  were  acquainted  with  many  of  these  poems 
Ossian.  To  transfuse  such  spirited  and  fervid  ideas 
nn  one  language  into  another  ;  to  translate  literally, 
dyet  with  such  a  glow  of  poetry  j  to  keep  alive  so 
INI 
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much  passjon,  and  support  so  much  dignity  through 
out,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  works   of  genius,  an 
prcves  thit  translator  to  have  been   animated  v/ith 
sm-ill  portion  of  Ossian's  spirit. 

I'he  measured  prose  which  he  has  employed,  posse; 
ses  consiaerablt  advantnges  above  any  sort  of  versificj 
tion  he  '  ?>uld  have  chosen.  Whilst  it  pleases  and  fil 
the  ear  with  a  variety  of  harmonious  cadences,  beii 
at  the  same  time,  freer  from  constraint  in  the  choic 
and  arrangement  of  words,  it  allows  the  spirit  of  tl 
origin;-!  to  be  exhibited  with  more  justness,  force,  ar 
simplicity.  Elegant,  however,  and  masterly  as  IV 
Macpberson's  translation  is,  we  must  nevei  forge 
whi'ist  we  read  it,  that  w^e  are  putting  the  merit  oft! 
ori^^inal  to  a  severe  test.  For,  we  are  examining  a  po 
stripped  of  his  native  dress:  divested  of  the  harmoii 
of  his  own  numbers.  We  know  how  much  grace  ai 
energy  the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  recei- 
from  the  charm  of  versification  in  their  original  langu 
ges.  If,  then,  destitute  of  this  advantage,  exhibit 
in  a  literal  version,  Ossian  still  has  power  to  please 
a  poet ;  and  not  to  please  only,  but  often  to  comnriar 
to  transport,  to  melt  tlje  heart ;  we  may  very  safely  i 
fer,  that  his  productions  are  the  offspring  of  true  : 
uncommon  genius ;  and  we  may  boldly  assign  hir 
'  i^lace  among  those  whose  works  are  to  last  for  ag£s. 
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The  substance  of  the  preceding  dissertation  was  origi- 
nally delivered,  soon  after  the  first  tubhcation  of  Fin- 
gal,  m  the  course  of  my  lectures  in   the   University  of 
Edinburgh  ;  and,  at  the  desire  of  several  of  the  hearers, 
s  afterwards  enlarged,  and  given  to  the  public. 
As  the  degree  of  antiquity  belonging  to  the  Poems 
cf  Ossian,  appeared  to  be  a  point  which  might  bear  dis- 
pute, I  endeavoured  from  internal  evidence,  to  show 
th=Tt  these  poerns  m.ust  be  referred  to  a  very  remote  pe- 
riod ;  without  pretending  to  ascertain  precisely  the  date 
of  their  composition.     I  had   not   the   least  suspicion, 
"vvhrn  this  disserrgitKn  was  first  published,  that  there  was 
y  occasion  for  supporting  their  authenticity,  as  genu- 
ine productions  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  as  trans- 
lations from  the   Gaelic  language;  not  forgeries   cf  a 
supposed  translator,    in  Scotland  their  authenticity  was 
never  called  in  question.     I  myself  had  particular  rea- 
cr    c  to  be  fully  satisfied  concerning  it.    My  knowledge 
'Ir  Macpherson's  personal    honour   and  integrity, 
me  full  assurance  of  his  being  incapable  of  putting 
a  gross  imposition,  first  upon  his  friends,  and  then 
~  ^he  public  ;  and  if  this  had  not  been  sufficient,  I 
.  besides,  that  the  manner  in  which  these  poems 
(.■rought  to  light,  was  entirelv  inconsistent  with 
■aud.     Ail  accidental  conversation  with  a  gentle- 
x\\...\  distinguished  in  the  literary  woild,  gave   occasion 
to  Mr   ?5'Iacpherson's  translating  literally  one  or  two 
small  pieces  of  the  old  Gaelic  poetry.     These   being 
shewn  to  me  and  some  others,  rendered   us  very  desi. 
rou%  of   becoming  miore   acquainted  with  that  poetry. 
^Ir  Macpherson,  afraid  of  not  doing  justice  to  compo- 
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sitions  which  he  admired  in  the  original,  was  very  back- 
ward to  undertake  the  task  of  translating ;  and  the  pub- 
lication of  '  The  Fragments  of  Ancient  Poems,'  was, 
with  no  small  importunity  extorted  from  liim.  The 
high  reputation  which  these  presently  acquired,  made 
it,  he  thought,  unjust  that  the  world  should  be  depriv- 
ed  of  the  possession  of  more,  if  more  of  the  same  kinc 
could  be  recovered  :  and  Mr  Macpherson  was  warmlj 
urged  by  several  gentlemen  of  rank  and  taste,  to  dis. 
engage  himself  from  other  occupations,  and  to  under- 
take a  journey  through  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  or 
purpose  to  make  a  collection  of  those  curious  remaim 
of  ancient  genius.  He  complied  with  their  desire,  anc 
spent  several  months  in  visiting  those  remote  parts  o 
the  country ;  during  which  time  he  corresponded  fre 
quently  with  his  friends  m  Edinburgh,  informed  then 
of  his  progress,  of  the  applications  which  he  made  ii 
different  quarters,  and  of  the  success  which  he  me' 
with  ;  several  letters  of  his,  and  of  those  who  assistec 
him  in  making  discoveries,  passed  through  my  hands . 
his  undertaking  was  the  object  of  considerable  atten. 
tion  ;  and  returning  at  last,  fraught  with  the  poetica 
treasures  of  the  north,  he  set  himself  to  translate  unde 
the  eye  of  some  who  were  acquainted  with  the  Gaelic 
language,  and  looked  into  his  manuscripts  ;  and,  by  i 
large  publication,  made  an  appeal  to  all  the  natives  o 
the  Highlands,  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  whether  he  hae 
been  faiihful  to  his  charge,  and  done  justice  to  thei 
well-known  and  favourite  poems. 

Such  a  transaction  certainly  did  not  afford  any  fa 
voiUT.ble  opportunity  for  carrying  on  an  imposture 
Yet  in  England,  it  seems,  an  opinion  has  prevaile* 
with  some,  that  an  imposture  has  been  carried  on  ;  tha 
the  poems  which  have  been  given  to  the  world  are  nc» 
translations  of  the  works  of  any  old  Gaelic  bard,  h\x\ 
modern  compositions,  formed,  as  it  is  said,  upon  i 
higher  plan  of  poetry  and  sentiment  than  could  bclon| 
to  an  age  and  a  country  reputed  barbarous  :  and  I  hav< 
been  called  upon  and  urged  to  produce  some  evidenc* 
for  satisfying  the  world  that  they  are  not  the  composi 
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of  Mr  Macpherson  himself,  under  the  borrowed 
of  Ossiaii 

the    question   had   been   concerning  manuscripts 
;ht  from  some  distant  or  unknown  region,  witk 
;i  we  had  no  intercourse  ;  or  concerning  transla- 
[icus    from  an   Asiatic    or  American  language   which 
scarce  any  body  understood,  suspicions  might  naturally 
;''havc  arisen,  and  an  author's  assertions  have   been  anxi- 
ousiv  and  scrupulously  we-ghed.     But  in  the  case  of  a 
literal  translation,  professed  to  be  given  of  old  tradi- 
tionary poems  of  our  own  country  ;  of  poems  asserted 
to  be  known  in   the  original  to  many  thousand  inhabi- 
tants of  Great  Britain,  and    iiiustrated  too  by  m^any  of 
their  current  tales   and   stories  concerning  them,  such 
extreme  scepticism  is  altogether  out  of  place.    For  who 
would  have  been  either  so  hardy  or  so  stupid,  as  to  at- 
tempt a  forgery  which   could  not   have  failed  of  being 
immediately   detected  ?  Either  the  -author  must  have 
had   the  mtluence  to  engage,    as   confederates    in  the 
fraud,  all  the  natives  of  the  Higiilands  and  Islands,  dis- 
persed as  they  are  throughout  every  corner  of  the  Bri- 
tish  dominions ;    or,    we  should,  long   ere  this   time, 
have  heard  their  united  voice  exciaiming,  "  These   are 
*'  not  our  poems,  nor  what   we   were  ever  accustomed 
*'  r.)  iiear  from  our  bards  or  our  fathers."    Such  remon- 
s^    .  :Cf;s  would,  at  least,  have  reached  those  who  dwell 
,  irt  of  the  country  which  is  adjacent  to  the  High- 
;  and  must  have  come  loud  to   the  ears  of  such, 
idly,  as  were  known  to  be  the   promoters  of  Mr 
nerson's   undertaking.      The  silence  of  a  whole 
ryin  this  case,  and  of  a  country  whose  inhabit 
::re  well  known  to  be  attached  in   a  remarkable 
t  to  all  their  own  antiquities,  is  of  as  much  weight 
chousand  positive  testimonies.     And,  surely,  no 
person  of  common  understanding  would   have   adven- 
turcil,   as  IVlr  Macpherson  has  done,  in  his  dissertation 
on  Teir.ora,  to  engage  in  a  controversy  w^th  the  whole 
Irish  nation  concerning  these  poems,  and  to  insist  upon 
the  honour  of  them  being  due  to   Scotland,  if  they  had 
been  mere  forgeries  of  his  own  j  which  the  Scots,  in 
•3 
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place  of  supporting  so  riaiculous  a  claim,  must  have 
instantly  rejected. 

But  as  reasoning  alone  is  apt  not  to  make  much  im- 
pression, where  suspicions  have  been  entertained  con^ 
cerning  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  thought  proper  to  have 
recourse  to  express  testimonies.  I  have  accordingly 
applied  to  several  persons  of  credit  and  honour,  both 
gentlemen  of  fortune,  and  clergymen  of  the  established 
church,  who  are  natives  of  the  Highlands,  or  Islands 
Scotland,  and  well  acc^uainted  with  the  language  of  thf 
country,  desiring  to  know  their  real  opinion  of  the| 
translations  published  by  Mr  Macpherson.  Their  ori- 
ginal letters  to  me,  in  return,  are  in  my  possession.  ] 
shall  give  a  fair  and  faithful  account  of  the  result  o 
their  testimony  :  and  I  have  full  authority  to  use  th( 
r.ames  of  those  gentlemen  for  what  I  now  advance. 

I  must  begin  with  affirmmg,  that  though  among  thost 
v>'ith  whom  1  have  corresponded,  some  have  had  it  ii' 
their  power  to  be  more  particular  and  explicit  in  thei: 
testimony  than  others  ;  there  is  not,  however,  one  per 
son,  who  insinuates  the  most  remote  suspicion  that  M 
Macpherson  has  either  forged  or  adulterated  any  on; 
of  the  poems  he'has  published.  If  they  make  any  com 
plaints  of  him,  it  is  on  account  of  his  having  omitte< 
other  poems  which  they  think  of  equal  merit  with  anr 
v/hich  he  has  published.  They  all,  without  exception! 
concur  in  holding  his  translations  to  be  genuine,  au< 
proceed  upon  their  authenticity  as  a  fact  acknowledge! 
throughout  all  those  northern  provinces  ;  assuring  mt 
that  any  one  would  be  exposed  to  ridicule  among  them 
v.-ho  should  call  it  in  question,  I  must  observe,  tha 
1  liaJ  no  motive  to  direct  my  choice  of  the  persons  t( 
v;hom  I  applied  for  information  preferably  to  others 
except  their  being  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  person 
in  their  different  counties  who  were  most  likely  to  giv 
light  on  this  head. 

VV'ith  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  originals  c 
these  poems  have  been  preserved  and  transmitted! 
which  has  been  represented  as  so  mysterious  and  inexj 
plicable,  I  have  received  the  following  plain  account) 
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that  until  the  present  century,  almost  every  great   fa- 
niilv  in  the  Highlands  had   their  own   bard,  to  whose 
.     --^  it  belonged  to  be   master  of  all  the  poems  and 
1  of  the   country;    that   among  these   poems  the 
:s  of  Ossian  are  early  distinguished   from   those   of 
bards,  by  several  peculiarities  in  his  style  and  man- 
,  that  Ossian  has  been  always  reputed  the  Homer 
e  Highlands,  and  ail  his  compositions  held  in  sin- 
r  esteem  and  veneration  ;  that   the   whole  country 
il  of  traditionary  stories  derived  from   his  poems, 
:erning  Fingal  and  his  race  of  heroes,  of  whom  there 
.  t  a  child  but  has  heard,  and  not  a  district  in  which 
ti.--e  are  not  places  pointed  out  famous  for  being  the 
scene  of  some  of  their  feats  of  arms  ;  that  it  was  wont 
;  to  be  the  great  entertainment  of  the  Highlanders,  to 
pass  the  winter  evenings  in  discoursing  of  the  times  of 
Fiiigal,  and  rehearsing  these  old  poems,  of  which  they 
have   been   all   along  enthusiastically  fond  ;  that  when 
;  assembled  at  their  festivals,  or  any  of  their  public  oc- 
casions, wagers  were  often  laid  who  could  repeat-most' 
:  of  them,  and  to  have  store  of  them  m  their  memories 
;  was  both  an  honourable  and  a  profitable  acquisition,  as 
.  It  procured  them  access  into  the  families  of  their  great 
,  men  ;  that  with  regard  to  their  antiquity,  they  are  be- 
!l  yond  all  memory  or  tradition  ;  insomuch  that"  there  is 
:  a  word  commonly  used  in  the  Highlands  to  this  day, 
:t  when  they  would  express  any  thing  which  is  of  the 
:  most  remote  or  unknown  antiquity,  importing  that  it 
belongs  to  the  age  of  Fingal.     . 

I  am  farther  informed,  that  after  the  use  of  letters 
was  introduced  into  that  part  of  the  country,  the  bards 
and  others  began  early  ro  commit  several  of  those  poerns 
I  to   writing  ;  that  old  manuscripts   oi  them,  many   of 
1  which  are  now  destroyed  or  lost,  are   known   and   at- 
tested to  have  been  in  possession  of  some  great  families  j 
i  and  the  most  valuable  of  those  that  remauied  were  col- 
I  lected  by  Mr  Macpherson  during  his  journey  through 
;  that  country ;  that  though  the  poems  of  Ossian,  so  far 
as  they  were  handed  down  by  oral  tradition,  were  no 
u  doubt  liable  to  be  interpolated',  ar.d  to  have  their  parts 
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disjoined  and  put  out  of  their  natural  order,  yet  by 
coinparing  together  the  different  oral  editions  of  them 
(it  we  may  use  that  phrase)  in  different  corners  of  the 
country,  and  by  corriparing  these  also  with  the  manu- 
sc  ipts  which  he  obtained,  Mr  Macpherson  had  it  in 
his  power  to  ascertain,  in  a  great  measure,  the  genuine 
original,  to  restore  the  parts  to  their  proper  order,  and 
to  give  the  whole  to  the  public  in  that  degree  of  cor- 
rectness in  which  it  now  appears. 

I  am  also  acquainted,  that  if  inquiries  had  been  mads 
fifty  or  threescore  years  ago,  many  more  particulars 
concerning  these  poems  might  have  been  learned,  and 
many  more  living  witnesses  have  been  produced  for  at- 
testing their  authenticity  ;  but  that  the  manners  of  the 
inliabi'tants  of  the  Highland  countries  have  of  late  un- 
dergone a  great  change.  Agriculture,  trades,  and  ma- 
nufactures, l>egin  to  take  p'ace  of  hunting,  and  the 
shepherd's  life.  The  introduction  of  the  busy  and  la- 
borious arts  has  considerably  abated  that  poetical  en- 
thusiasm which  is  better  suited  to  a  vacant  and  indolent 
state.  The  fondness  of  reciting  their  old  poems  de- 
cays ;  the  custom  of  teaching  them  to  their  children 
is  fallen  into  desuetude  ;  and  few  are  now  to  be  found, 
except  old  men,  who  can  rehearse  from  memory  any 
considerable  parts  of  them. 

For  these  particulars,  concerning  the  state  of  the 
Highlands  and  the  transmission  of  Ossian's  poems,  I  ara 
indebted  to  the  reverend  and  very  learned  and  ingeni- 
ous Mr  Tohn  Macpherson,  minister  of  Slate,  in  thd 
island  of  Sky  ;  and  the  reverend  Mr  Donald  Macqueenj 
minister  of  Kilmuir,  in  Sky ;  Mr  Donald  Macleod:, 
minister  of  Glenelg,  in  Inverness-shire  ;  Mr  Lewij 
Grant,  minister  of  Duthel,  in  Inverness-shire ;  Mi 
Anous  Macneil,  minister  of  the  island  of  South  UistJ 
Mr  Neil  Macleod,  minister  of  Ross,  in  the  island  o| 
Mull  ;  and  Mr  Alexander  Macaulay,  chaplain  to  the 
SSth  regiment. 

The  honourable  Colonel  Hugh  Mackay  of  Bighousey 
in  the  shire  of  Sutherland  ;  Donald  Campbell  of  Aird^i 
m  Argvleshire,  Esq  ;  .<Hneas  Mackintosh  of  Mackintosli, 
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in  Ln-erness-shire,  Esq.  and  Ronald  Macdonell  of 
Keappoch,  in  Lochaber,  Esq.  captain  in  the  Syth  regi- 
aicnt,  commanded  by  Colonel  Fraser,  all  concur  in 
icstiiving  that  Mr  Macpherson's  collection  consists  of 
rename  Highland  poems;  known  to  them  to  be  such, 
301  h  from  the  general  report  of  the  country  where  they 
live,  and  from  their  own  remembrance  of  the  originals. 
Coionel  Mackay  asserts  very  positively,  upon  per- 
so'.K^l  knowledge,  that  many  of  the  poems  published 
bv  Mr  Macpherson  are  true  and  faithful  translations, 
iMr  Ciinpbell  declares  that  he  has  heard  many  of  them, 
md  Captain  Macdonnel,  that  he  has  heard  jvirts  of 
evtry  one  of  them  recited  in  the  original  language. 

James  Grant  of  Rothieraurchus,  Esq.  and  Alexan- 
der Grant  of  Delrachny,  Esq.  both  in  the  shire  of  In- 
verness, desired  to  be  named  as  vouchers  for  the  poem 
of  Fingal  in  particular.  They  remember  to  have  heard 
it  often  in  their  younger  days,  and  are  posicive  that 
Mr  Macpherson  has  given  a  just  translation  of  it. 

Lauchlan  Macpherson  of  Strathmashie,  in  Inverness- 
shire,  Esq.  gives  a  very  full  and  explicit  testimony, 
from  particular  knowledge,  in  the  following  words : 
That  in  the  year  1760,  he  accompanied  Mr  Macpher- 
son during  some  part  of  his  journey  through  the  High- 
lands in  search  of  the  poems  of  Ossian  ;  that  he  assisted 
him  in  collecting  them ;  that  he  took  down  from  oral 
tradition,    and  transcribed  from   old  manuscripts,    by 

,  far  the  greatest  part  of  those  pieces  Mr  Macpherson 

-has  published;  that  since  the  publication,  he  has  care- 
Ifully  compared  the  translation  with  the  copies  of  the 
[Originals  in  his  hands;  and  that  he  finds  it  amazingly 
iliteral,  even  to  such  a  degree  as  often  to  preserve  the 

■  i  cadence  of  the  Gaelic  versification.  He  affirms,  that 
among  the  manuscripts  which  were  at  that  time  in  Mr 
Macpherson's  possession,  he  saw  one  of  as  old  a  date 

.as  the  year  1410. 

Sir  James  Macdonald  of  Macdonald,  in  the  island  of 
.Sky,  Baronet,  assured  me,  that  after  having  made,  at 
my  desire,  all  the  enquiries  he  could  in  his  part  of  the 

I  «©untry,  he  entertained  no  doubt  that  Mr  Macpher- 
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son's  collection  consisted  entirely  of  authentic  Highland 
poems ;  that  he  had  lately  heard  several  parts  of  them 
repeated  in  the  origin?!,  in  the  island  of  Sky  ;  with 
sonae  variations  from  the  printed  translation,  such  as 
iPiight  natuially  be  expected  from  the  circumstances  o: 
oral  tradition;  and  some  parts,  in  particular  the  epi- 
sode of.Fainasollis,  in  the  third  book,  of  Fingal,  vvhicl: 
agree  literally  with  the  translation  ;  and  added,  that  he 
had  heard  recitations  of  other  poems  not  translated  b> 
Mr  Macpherson,  but  generally  reputed  to  be  of  Ossian'. 
composition,  which  were  of  the  same  spirit  and  straii 
with  such  as  are  translated,  and  which  he  esteemec 
not  inferior  to  any  of  them  in  sublimity  of  description 
dignity  of  sentiment,  or  any  other  of  the  beauties  o 
poetry.  This  last  particular  must  have  great  weight 
as  it  is  well  known  how  much  the  jadgment  of  Si 
James  Mncdonald  deserves  to  be  relied  upon,  in  ever^ 
thing  that  relates  to  literature  and  taste. 

The  late  reverend  Mr  Alexander  Macfarlane,  mini 
ster  of  Arrachar,  in  Dumbartonshire,  who  was  remark 
ably  eminent  for  his  profound  knowledge  in  Gaeli 
learning  and  antiquities,  wrote  to  me  soon  after  th 
publication  of  Mr  Macpherson's  work,  term.ing  it 
masterly  translation  i  informing  rne,  that  he  had  ofte: 
heard  sever?.!  of  these  poems  in  the  original,  and  re 
marked  many  passages  so  particularly  striking  beyon 
any  thing  he  had  ever  read  in  any  human  corppositior, 
that  he  never  expected  to  see  a  strength  of  genius  abl 
to  do  them  that  justice  in  a  translation,  which  M; 
IMacpherson  has  done. 

Norman  Macleod  of  Macleod,  in  the  isknd  of  Skj 
Esq.  Waiter  Macfarlane  of  Macfarlfine,  in  Dumbartor 
shire,  Jisq.  Mr  Alexander  Macmillan,  det.uty-keepe 
of  his  Majesty's  signet,  Mr  Adam  Fergusson,  piofei 
sor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgli 
and  many  other  gentlemen,  natives  of  the  tlighlan 
'ounties,  whom  t  had  occasion  to  converse  with  upo! 
this  subject,  declare,  that  though  they  cannot  now  re 
T>eat  from  memory  any  of  these  poems  in  the  origina 
'  et  from  what  they  have  heard  in  their  youth,  andfror 
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the  impression  of  tlie  subject  still  remaining  on  their 
minds,  they  firmly  believe  those  which  Mr  Mar pher- 
son  has  published,  to  be  the  old  poems  of  Ossian  cur- 
rent in  the  country. 

Desirous,  however,  to  have  this  translation  particu- 
larly compared  with  the  oral  traditions  of  any  who  had 
parts  of  the  original  distinctly  on  their  memory,  I  ap- 
plied to  several  clergymen   to  make  enquiry  in  their 
respective   parishes  concerning  such   persons  ;  and   to 
corrpare  what  they  rehearsed  with  the  printed  version. 
Accordingly,  from  the  reverend  Mr  John  Macpherson, 
minister  of  Sh\e,  in  Sky  ;  Mr  Neil  Macleoil,  minister 
of  Ross,  in   Mull ;  Mr  Angus   Macneil,    minister   of 
South  Uist ;  Mr  Donald  Macqueen,  minister  of  Kil- 
muir,  in  Sky  ;  and  Mr  Donald  Macleod,  minister  of 
Glcnelg;  1  have  had  reports  on  this  head,  containing 
distinct  and  explicit  testimonies  to  almost  the   whole 
'epic  poem  of  Fingal,  from   beginning  to  end,  and  to 
-several  also  of  the  lesser  poems,  as  rehearsed  in  the  ori- 
gins!, in  their  presence,  by  persons  whose  names  and 
places  of  abode  they  mention,  and  compared  by  them.- 
^eives  v/ith  the  printed  translation.     They  affirm,  fliat 
Sn  many  places,  what  was   rehearsed  in  their  presence 
fagreed   literally  and   exactly  with  the  translation.     In 
%ome  places  they  found  variations  from  it,  and  varia- 
"  ions  even  among  different  rehearsers  of  the  same  poem 
\^n  the  original ;  as  words  and  stanzas  omitted  by  some, 
^hich   others  repeated,  and   the  order  and  connection 
Sn  some  places  changed.     But  they  remark,  that  those 
aviations  are  on  the  whole  not  very  m.aterial ,  and  that 
fir  Macpherson  seemed  to  them   to  follow  the  most 
st    and    authentic  copy  of  the  sense  of  his  author. 
Some  of  these  clergymen,  particularly  Mr   Neil  Mac- 
leod, can  themselves  repeat  from  memory,  several  pas- 
sages of  Fingal ;  the  translation  of  which  they  assure 
^*ne  is  exact.     Mr  Donald  Macleod  acquaints  mC,  that 
t  was  in  his  house  Mr  Macpherson  had  the  description 
f  CuthulHn's  horses  and  chariot,  in   the  first  book  of 
ingal,  given  him  by  Allan  Macaskill,   schoolmaster. 
it  Angus  Macneil  writes,    that  Mr   Macdonald,    a 
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parishioner  of  his,  declares,  that  he  has  often  seen  an; 
read  a  great  part  of  an  ancient  manujcript,  once  in  tb 
possession  of  the  fanaily  of  Clanronald,  and  afterward 
carried  to  Ireland,  containing  many  of  these  poems 
and  that  he  rehearsed  before  him  several  passages  ou 
of  Fingal,  which  agreed  exactly  with  Mr  Macpherson' 
translation;  that  Neil  Macmurrich,  whose  predeces 
sors  had  for  many  generations  been  bards  to  the  famib 
of  Clanronald,  declared  also  in  his  presence,  that  h» 
had  often  seen  and  read  the  same  old  manuscript ;  tha 
he  himself  gave  to  Mr  Macpherson  a  manuscript  con; 
taining  some  of  the  poem.s  which  are  now  translate^! 
and  published,  and  rehearsed  before  Mr  IMacneil,  ii 
in  the  original,  the  whole  of  the  poem  entitled  Dar 
thula,  with  very  little  variation  from  the  printed  trans 
lation.  I  have  received  the  same  testimony  concer 
ning  this  poem,  Dar-thula,  from  Mr  Macpherson 
minister  of  Slate  ;  and  in  a  letter  communicated  to  mt 
from  Lieutenant  Duncan  Macnicol,  of  the  SSth  regi 
ment,  informing  me  of  its  being  recited  in  the  original 
in  their  presence,  from  beginning  to  end  :  on  which  '. 
lay  the  more  stress,  as  any  person  of  taste  who  turns  tc 
that  poem,  will  see  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  highh 
finished  in  the  whole  collection,  and  most  distinguishec 
for  poetical  and  sentimental  beauties;  insomuch,  tha'i 
whatever  genius  could  produce,  Darthula  must  b<: 
judged  fully  equal  to  any  performance  contained 
Mr  Macpherson's  publication.  I  must  add  here,  thai 
though  they  who  have  compared  the  trp>nslation  wit! 
what  they  have  heard  rehearsed  of  the  original,  bestow 
high  praises  both  upon  Mr  Macpherson's  genius  anc: 
his  fidelity  ;  yet  I  find  it  to  be  their  general  opinion 
that  in  many  places  he  has  not  been  able  to  attain  th«i 
strength  and  sublimity  of  the  original  which  he  copied 
I  have  authority  to  say,  in  the  name  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Archibald  Macn^b,  of  the  SSth  regiment,  pi 
regiment  of  Highland  Volunteers  commanded  by  Co- 
lonel Campbell,  that  he  has  undoubted  evidence  of  Mi 
Macpherson's  collection  being  genuine,  borh  fom  whali 
he  well  remtmbcis  to  have  heard  in  his  youth,  and; 
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bm  his  having  heard  very  lately  a  considerable  part  of 
he  poem  of  Tennora  rehearsed  in  the  original,  which 
igreed  exactly  with  the  printed  version. 

By  the  reverend  Mr  Alexander  Pope,  minister  of 
leay,  in  the  shire  of  Caithness,  I  am  informed,  that 
wentv-four  years  ago,  he  had  begun  to  make  a  collec- 
ion  of  some  of  the  old  poems  current  in  his  part  of  the 
ountry  ;  on  comparing  which  with  Mr   Macpherson's 

ork,  he  found  in  his  collection  the  poem  entitled  The 
Jattle  of  Lora,  some  parts  of  Lathmon,  and  the  ac- 
ount  of  the  death  of  Oscar.  From  the  above- men- 
ioned  Lieutenant  Duncan  Macnicol,  testimonies  have 
een  also  received  to  a  great  part  of  Fingal,  to  part  of 
>mora,  and  Carric-thura,  as  well  as  to  the  whole  of 
)ar-thula,  as  recited  in  his  presence  in  the  original^ 
ompared,  and  found  to  agree  with  the  translation. 

I  myself  read  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  English 
ersion  of  the  six  books  of  Fingal,  to  Mr  Kenneth  Mac- 
herson  of  Stornway,  in  the  Island  of  Lewis^  mer- 
hant,  in  presence  of  the  reverend  Mr  Alexander  Mac- 
uly,  chaplain  to  the  Sbth  regiment.  In  going  along^ 
/Ir  Macpherson  vouched  what  was  read  to  be  well 
.nown  to  him  in  the  original,  both  the  descriptions  and 
he  sentiments.  In  some  places,  though  he  re  member- 
id  the  story,  he  did  not  remember  the  words  of  the  ori- 
inal ;  in  other  places,  he  rem.erabered  and  repeated  the 
fiaelic  lines  themselves,  which,  being  interpreted  to  me: 
'  y  Mr  Macauly,  were  found,  upon  comparison,  to  a- 
ree  often  literally  with  the  printed  version,  and  some- 
imes  with  slight  variations  of  a  word  or  an  epithet. 
This  testimony  carried  to  me,  and  must  have  carried  to 
ny  other  who  had  been  present,  the  highest  conviction  ; 
eing  precisely  a  testimony  of  that  nature  which  an 
englishman  well  acquainted  with  Milton,  or  any  favour- 
:e  author,  would  give  to  a  foreigner,  who  shewed  hini 
version  of  this  author  into  his  own  language,  and  want- 
d  to  be  satisfied  from  what  the  Englishman  could  re- 
.oUect  of  the  original,  whether  it  was  really  a  transla= 
ion  of  Paradise  Lost,  or  a  spurious  work  under  that 
ititle,  which  had  been  put  into  his  hands* 
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The  above  mentioned  Mr  Alexander  Macauly,  M 
Adani  Fergusson,  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  anc 
Mr  Alexander  Fraser,  governor  to  Francis  Stuart 
Esq.  inform  me,  that  at  several  different  times  they  wen 
■^vith  Mr  Macpherson,  after  he  had  returned  from  hi 
journey  through  the  Highlands,  and  whilst  he  was  em 
ployed  in  the  work  of  translating,  that  ihey  looked  in 
to  his  manuscripts,  several  of  which  had  the  appear 
ance  of^being  old  ;  that  they  were  fully  satisfied  of  thei 
being  genuine  Highland  poems :  that  they  comparei 
the  translation  in  many  places  with  the  original ;  am 
they  attest  it  to  be  very  just  and  faithful,  and  remark 
ably  literal. 

It  has  been  thought  woith  while  to  bestow  this  atten 
tion  on  establishing  the  authenticity  of  the  works  of  Os 
sian,  now  in  possession  of  the  public  :  because  whateve 
rank  they  are  allowed  to  hold  as  works  of  geniu 
whatever  different  opinions  may  be  entertained  con 
cerning  their  poetical  merit,  they  are  unquestionabl 
valuable  in  another  view  ;  as  monuments  of  the  tast 
and  manners  of  an  ancient  age,  as  useful  materials  fo 
enlarging  our  knowledge  ct  the  human  mind  and  cha 
racter  ;  and  must,  beyond  all  dispute,  be  held  as  at  leas 
one  of  the  greatest  curiosities,  which  have  at  any  tim 
enriched  the  republic  of  letters.  More  testimonies  t 
them  might  have  been  produced  by  a  more  enlarge 
correspondence  with  the  Highland  countries :  but 
apprehend,  if  any  apology  is  necessary,  it  is  for  pro 
ducing  so  many  names,  in  a  question  where  the  con 
senting  silence  of  a  whole  country,  was  to  every  un 
prejudiced  person  the  strongest  proof,  that  spuriou 
compositions,  in  the  name  of  that  country,  had  no 
been  obtruded  upon  the  world. 


FING  AL: 

AN    ANCIENT    EPIC    POEM, 
IN  SIX  BOOKS. 

'2r!)e  argument* 

SJilthullin  (general  of  the  Irish  tribes,  in  the  minority  of  Cormac,  kinf;  of  [relan.U 
siit^ivs  alone  beneath  a  tree  at  the  gate  of  Tura,  a  castle  of  Ulter,  ft'-.:  o' her  chiefs 
having  r^ue  on  a  hunting  party  to  Cromla,  a  neighbouring  hill,)  is  iniun-aed  of  the 
landing  oi  ar'aran,  king  of  Lochlin,  by  Moran,  the  son  of  Fithil,  one  or  his  scouts. 
He  convenes  the  chitfs ;  a  council  ij  held,  and  disputes  run  high  siboiit  ,:;iving  bsttle  to 
the  enemy.  Connal,  thc^ctty  kingof  Tor.gorma,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Cuchullin, 
was  for  retreating,  till  Fing^i,  king  of  those  Caledonians  who  inhabited  the  nortJi- 
vvest  coast  of  Scotland,  whose  i.*:*  tad  been  previously  solicited,  should  arrive;  but 
Calmar  the  son  of  Matha,  lord  of  Lara,  a  country  in  Connauglit,  was  for  engaging 
the  enemy  immediately.  Cuthullin,  of  liirnself  willing  to  fight,  went  into  the  opi- 
nion of  Calmar.  Marching  towards  the  eneni',-,  te  misseil  three  of  his  hravest  heroes, 
Fergus,  Duchomar,  and  Cathbat.  Fergus  .arriving,  tcUs  Cuthullin  of  the  death  of  the 
two  other  chiefs;  which  introduces  the  alfecting  episode  of  M..,;na,  the  daughter  of 
Cormac.  The  army  of  Cuthullin  is  descried  at  a  distance  by  Swarm,  who  sent  the 
son  of  Arno  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  eneni\ ,  v,  hi'.e  l-.e  himjL'f  ranjea  b.i  f^^ 
cesinorderofbatUe.    Thesonof  Arno  returnii.,,  v  -;■.  1-  tribes  to  him  Cutfi- 

uUin's  chariot  and  the  terrible  appearance  of  I ^  i  rinies  engage,  but 

night  coming  on,  leaves  the  victory  uudecidtcl.     l  "    nj^  to  the  hospi- 

tality of  the  times,  sends  to  Swarar  a  formal  m'.',  ,  I  )  his  bard  Carril, 

the  son  of  Kinfena.    Swaran  refuses  to  come.     C  :;        ,  '     ^     -"-uUiii  the  sMry 

of  Grudar  and  Brassolis.     A  party,  by  Coniiiil's  adviCL-,  is  sent  to  observe  the  enemy , 
which  closes  the  action  of  the  first  dsy. 
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Cuthullin  "  sat  by  Tuva's  wall ;  by  the  tree  of  the 
rustling  sound.  His  spear  leaned  against  the  mossy  rock. 
His  shield  lay  by  him  on  the  grass.  As  he  thought  of 
mighty  Cairbar^,  a  hero  whomheslew  in  war,  the  scout « 
of  the  ocean  came,  Moran  '^  the  son  of  Fithil  1 

a  Cuthullin  or  rather  Cuth-UUin,  '  the  voice  of  Ullin,'  a  poetical  name  given  the 
»n  of  Serao,  grandson  to  CaithbLt,  a  druid  celebrated  by  the  bards  for  his  wisdom  and 
and  valour,  from  his  commanding  the  forces  of  the  province  of  Ulster  against  the  Fi- 
long,  or  Belga:,  who  were  in  possession  of  Connaught.  Cuthullin,  when  very  young, 
married  hragela,  the  daughter  of  Sorglan,  and  passing  over  into  Ireland,  lived  for  some 
time  with  Connal,  grandson  by  a  daughter  to  Congal  the  petty  king  of  Ulster.  His  wis- 
dom and  valour  in  a  short  time  gained  him  such  reputation,  that  in  the  minority  of 
Cormac  the  supreme  king  of  Ireland,  he  was  chosen  guardian  to  the  young  king,  and 
sole  manager  »f  the  war  against  Swaran  king  of  I.ochUn.  After  a  series  of  great  ac- 
tions he  was  killed  in  battle  somewhere  in  Connaught,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of 
tis  age.  He  was  so  remarkable  for  his  strength,  that  to  describe  a  strong  man  it  has 
passed  into  a  proverb,  '  He  has  the  strength  of  Cuthullin. '  They  show  the  remains  of 
his  palace  at  Dunscaith  in  the  Isle  of  sky  ;  and  a  stone,  to  which  he  bound  his  dog  Luath, 
oes  still  by  his  name. 

6  Cairbar,  Cairbre,  signifies  a  strongman. 

c  We  m.ay  conclude  from  CuthuUin's  applyingso  early  for  foreign  aid,  that  the  Irish 
■ere  not  then  so  numerous  as  they  have  since  been ;  which  is  a  great  presum.ption  against 
the  high  antiquities  cf  that  people,    we  have  the  testimony  of  Tacitus,  {--■--•-=  — 

only  was  thought  sufficient,  in  the  timeof  y? -■'     "        '     -  "" "-  ' 

the  Roman  yoke ;  which  would  not  probably 
labited  for  any  number  of  centuries  before. 

d  Moran  signifies  many  ;  and  Fithil,  or  rather  Fili,  •  an  inferior  bard,' 
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"  Rise,"  said  the  youth,  "  Cuthullin,  rise ;  I  see  th 
ships  of  Swaran.     Cuthullin,  many  are  the  foe  ;  man 

the  heroes  of  the  dark-rolling  sea." 

Moranl"  replied  the  blue-eyed  chief,  '-'  thou  eve 
tremblest,  son  of  Fithil  :  thy  fears  have  much  increas 
ed  the  foe.  Perhaps  it  is  the  king  «  of  the  lonely  hill 
coming  to  aid  me  on  green  UUin's  planis." 

*'  I  saw  their  chief,"  says  jMoran,  "  tall  as  a  rock'c 
ice.  His  spear  is  like  that  blasted  fir;  his  s'.neld  lik 
the  rising  moon.  He  sat  on  a  rock  oa  rhe  shore  :  hi 
dark  host  rolled,  like  clouds,  around  him.  Many,  chit 
of  men  I  I  said,  many  are  clir  hands  of  war.  We 
art  though  named,  The  RJighty  Ivlan  ;  but  many  might 
men  are  seen  fjom  Tura's  winding  walls." 

He  3ii5X\^ered,  like  a  wave  on  a  rock,  "  who  in  thi 
iand  appears  like  me  ?  Heroes  stand  not  in  my  pre 
sence  ;  they  fall  to  earth  beneath  my  hand.  None  < 
meet  Swaran  in  the  fight  but  Fmgal,  king  of  storm 
hills.  Once  we  wrestled  on  the  heath  of  Malmor,  /  an 
our  heels  overturned  the  wood.  Rocks  fell  from  the 
pbce  ;  and  rivulets,  changing  their  course,  fled  mui 
muring  from  our  strife.  Three  days  we  renewed  oi; 
strife,  and  heroes  stood  at  a  distance  and  trembled.  O 
the  fourth,  Fingal  says,  that  the  king  of  the  ocean  fell 
but  Swaran  says  he  stood.  Let  dark  Cuthullin  \ieldt 
him  that  is  strong  as  the  storms  of  Malmor. 

"  No  1"  replied  the  blue-eyed  chief,  "  I  will  neve 
yield  to  man  I  Dark  Cuthullin  shall  be  great  or  dead 
Go,  Fithil's  son,  and  take  my  spear.  Strike  the  sound 
ing  shield  of  Cabait«.  It  hangs  at  Tura's  rustling  gate 
the  sound  of  peace  is  not  its  voice.  My  heroes  sha 
hear  on  the  hill." 

e  Fingal  f  he  son  of  Comhal,  and  Morna  the  daughter  of  /Thaddu.    His  grand 
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He  went  and  struck  the  bossy  shield.  The  hills  and 
their  rocks  replied.  The  sound  spread  along  the  wood: 
deer  start  by  the  lake  of  roes.  Curach*  leapt  from  the 
sounding  rock  :  and  Connal  of  the  bloody  spear.  Cru- 
gal's  '■  breast  of  snow  beats  high.  The  son  of  Favi 
leaves  the  dark-brown  hind.  It  is  the  shield  of  war, 
said  Ronnarl  The  spear  of  Cuthullin,  said  Lugar  1  Son 
of  the  sea,  put  on  thy  armsl  Calmar,  lift  thy  sounding 
steel  I  Puno,  dreadful  hero,  risel  Cairbar  from  thy  red 
tree  of  Cromla!  Bend  they  white  knee,  O  Eth  I  and  de- 
scend from  the  streams  of  Lena.  Ca-olt  stretch  thy 
white  side  as  thou  movest  along  the  whistling  heath  of 
Mora  ;  thy  side  that  is  white  as  the  foam  of  the  troubled 
sea,  when  the  dark  winds  pjour  it  on  the  murmuring 
rocks  of  Cuthon  *. 

Now  I  behold  the  chiefs,  in  the  pride  of  their  former 
deeds  I  Their  souls  are  kindled  at  the  battles  of  old, 
and  the  actions  of  other  times.  Their  eyes  are  like 
flames  of  fire,  and  roll  in  search  of  the  foes  of  the 
land.  Their  mighty  hands  are  on  their  swords.  And 
lightning  pours  from  their  sides  of  steel.  They  come 
like  streams  from  the  mountains  ;  each  rushes  roaring 
from  his  hill.  Bright  are  the  chiefs  of  battle,  in  the  ar- 
mour of  their  fathers.  Gloomy  and  dark  their  heroes 
follow  like  the  gathering  of  the  rainy  clouds  behind  the 
red  meteors  of  heaven.  The  sounds  of  crashing  arms 
ascend.  The  grey  dogs  howl  between.  Unequally 
bursts  the  song  of  battle.  And  rocking  Cromla 'echoes 
round.  On  Lena's  dusky  heath  they  stand,  like  mist  "* 
that  shades  the  hills  of  autumn  :  when  broken  and  dark 
it  settles  high  and  lifts  its  head  to  heaven  I 

*'  Hail,"  said  Cuthullin,  *'  sons  of  the  narrow  vales  \ 
hail,  ye  hunters  of  the  deer  I  Another  sport  is  drawing- 
near  ;  it  is  like  the  dark  rolling  of  that  wave  on  the 


I  Croinleachsignifietlaplaceof  worship  among  the  druids.    It  is  here  the  DrODe'- 
uni.  ot  a  hill  on  the  coast  of  UUin,  or  Ulster.  "^  " 

rn  So  when  th'  embattled  clouds  in  dark  array. 
Along  the  skies  their  gloomy  lines  display  ; 
The  low  hung  vapours  motionleis  and  still 
Xest  c«  the  ewmmii  of  tbe  jbaded  hill.  ?OPE. 
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coast  1  Shall  we  fight,  ye  sons  of  war  I  or  yield  greei 
Inisfail"  to  Lochlin  1  O  Connal",  speak  thou  first  o 
men  I  thou  breaker  of  the  shields  1  thou  hast  oftei 
fought  with  Lochlin  :  wilt  thou  lift  thy  father's  spear?' 

*'  Cuthullin  I"  calm  the  chief  replied,  "  the  spear  o 
Connal  is  keen.  It  delights  to  shine  in  battle,  and  t( 
mix  with  the  blood  of  thousands.  But  though  my  hanc 
is  bent  on  war,  my  heart  is  fur  the  peace  of  Eiiii^.  Be 
hold,  thou  first  in  Cormac's  war,  the  sable  fleet  of  Sw 
ran.  His  masts  are  as  numerous  on  our  coast  as  reed 
in  the  lake  of  Lego.  His  ships  are  like  forests  clothec 
with  mist,  when  the  trees  yi^ld  by  turns  to  the  squ 
wind.  Many  are  his  chiefs  in  battle.  Connal  is  fo' 
peace  !  Fingal  would  shun  his  arm,  the  first  of  morta 
men  I  Fingal  who  scatters  the  mighty,  as  stormy  wind 
the  heath,  when  the  streams  roar  through  echoing  Cona 
and  night  settles  with  all  her  clouds  on  the  hill  1" 

"  Fly,  thou  chief  of  peace,"  said  Calmar?,  the  son  o 
Matha;  "  fly,  Connal,  to  thy  silent  hills,  where  the  spea 
of  battle  never  shone  I  Pursue  the  dark-brown  deer  o 
Cromla :  and  stop  with  tlune  arrows  the  bounding  roe 
of  Lena.  But  blue-eyed  son  of  Semo,  Cuthullin,  rule 
of  the  war,  scatter  thou  the  sons  of  Lochlin''!  and  roa 
through  the  ranks  of  their  pride.  Let  no  vessel  of  th' 
kingdom  of  snow  bound  on  the  dark-roiling  waves  o 
Inistore'.  O  ye  dark  winds  of  Erin  rise  1  roar 
whirlwinds  of  the  heath  I  Amidst  the  tempest  let  m< 
die,  torn  m  a  cloud  by  angry  ghosts  of  men  ;  amidst  thi 
tempest  let  Calmar  die,  if  ever  chase  v;as  sport  to  him 
so  much  as  the  battle  of  shields." 

1!  7  1  ,ny  who  settled  there,  called  Falans.    Inisfail,  i. 
th.-il 

c  e  r\,  was  the  son  of  Caithbat,  prince  of  Tongorma, 

tht  :  lie  of  the  Hebrides.    His  mother  was  Fion-roma  tli 

daiii'ii;   ,  I          :        i-n  iiy  Foba  of  Coiiach-ar-ncssar,   who  was  afterwart 

kiiic  ot  Lister,  For  his  t  r\ieis  in  tlie  war  against  Swaran,  he  hail  lands  confirred  o 
called  Tir-choanuilor  Tirconnel,  i.  e.  the  land  ( 

'  ear'  or  '  iar'  west,  and  '  in'  an  island.  This  nam 
for  there  is  the  highest  probability  that  the  lerB 
I,  th  of  the  Forth.  For  lerne  is  said  to  be  the  nort 
t  of  Ireland.     Strabo,  lib.  2.  et  4.  Casaub.  lib.  1. 

r    ThcGa'jlKi,      .     i     .    ...m,  lit  in  general ;  in  a  more  confined  sense,  that  of  tk 

.■ninsulaof  Jutiaiv.L 

.1  Iiuslore, '  UieiuUnd  of  wkalcs,'  the  ancient  name  of  the  Orkney  ijlands. 
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*'  Calmar  I"  slow  replied  the  chief,  "  I  never  fled,  O 
8on  of  Matha  I  I  was  swift  with  my  friends  in  battle  ; 
ont  small  is  the  fame  of  Connal  I  The  battle  was  won  in 
tny  presence  ;  and  the  valiant  overcair.e  I  But,  son  of 
oemo,  hear  my  voice,  regard  the  ancient  throne  of  Cor- 
noac.  Give  wealth  and  half  the  land  for  peace,  till  Fin- 
gal  come  with  battle.  Or,  if  war  be  thy  choice,  I  lift 
;he  sword  and  spear.  My  joy  shall  be  in  the  midst  of 
thousands ;  and  my  soul  brighten  in  the  gloom  of  the 
fight!" 

"  To  me,"  CuthuUin  replies,  "  pleasant  is  the  noise 
of  arms  1  pleasant  as  the  thunder  of  heaven  before  the 
shower  of  spring  I  But  gather  all  the  shining  tribes,  that 
t  may  view  the  sons  of  war  1  Let  them  move  along  the 
heath  j  bright  as  the  sun-shine  before  a  storm  ;  when 
the  west  wind  collects  the  clouds,  and  the  oaks  of  Mor- 
ven  echo  along  the  snore." 

"  But  where  are  my  friends  in  battle  ?  The  compa- 
nions of  my  arm  in  danger?  Vv'here  art  thou,  white- 
bosomed  Cathbat  ?  Where  is  that  cloud  in  war  Ducho- 
mar'?  And  hast  thou  left  me,  O  Fergus"!  in  the  day 
of  the  storm?  Fergus,  first  in  our  joy  at  the  feast  1  son 
of  Rossa  !  arm  of  death  I  comest  thou  like  a  roe  ^  from 
Malmor  ?  like  a  hart  from  the  echoing  hills  ?  Hail,  thou 
son  of  Rossa  1  What  shades,  the  soul  of  war  ?" 

"  Four  stones^,"  replied  the  chief,  "  rise  on  the  grave 
of  Cathbat.  These  hands  have  laid  in  earth  Duchomar, 
that  cloud  in  warl  Cathbat,  son  of  Torman,  thou 
wert  a  sun-beam  on  the  hill.  And  thou,  O  valiant  Du- 
chomar,  like  the  mist  of  the  marshy  Lano,  when  it  sails 
over  the  plains  of  autumn,  and  brings  death  to  the  peo- 
ple. M;)rna,  fairest  of  maids  1  calm  is  thy  sleep  in  the 
[cave  of  the  rock.     Thou  hast  fallen  in  darkness  like  a 

t  Dukhcomar, « a  black  weU-sh?.ped  man.' 

u  Fear.guth, '  the  man  of  the  word  ;'  or  a  commander  of  an  army. 

V  Be  thou  like  a  roe  or  young  hart  on  tlie  mountains  of  Beiher.     Solomon's  Song. 

IV  This  passage  alludes  to  the  manner  of  burial  among  ihc  ancient  Scots.  Thef 
Opened  a  grave  six  or  eight  feet  deep :  the  bottom  was  lined  with  fine  clay.;  and  on  this 
rhsy  laid  the  body  of  the  deceased,  and,  if  a  warrior,  his  sword,  and  the  heads  of  twelve 
larruws  by  his  side.  Above  they  laid  another  stratum  of  clay,  in  which  they  placed  the 
horn  of  a  dee-,  the  symbol  of  hunting.  The  whole  was  covered  with  a  fine  mold,  and 
four  stones  placed  on  end  to  mark  the  extent  of  the  grave.  TUese  are  the  foui  stoae  » 
bUudwito  here. 
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star,  that  shoots  across  the  desart,  when  the  traveller  : 
alone,  and  mourns  the  transient  beam." 

"  Say,"  said  Seme's  blue-eyed  son,  "  say,  how  fe 
the  chiefs  of  Erin  ''  Fell  they  by  the  sons  of  Lochlii 
striving  in  the  battle  of  heroes  ?  Or  what  confines  th 
chiefs  of  Cromla  to  the  dark  and  narrow  house"  ?" 

"  Cathbat,"  replied  the  hero,  "  fell  by  the  sword  c 
Duchomar  at  the  oak  of  the  noisy  streams.  Duchoma 
came  to  Tura's  cave,  and  spoke  to  the  lovely  Morna: 

"  Morna-'',  fairest  among  women,  lovely  daughter  c 
Cormac-cairbar,  why  in  the  circle  of  stones,  in  the  cav 
of  the  rock  alone  ?  The  stream  murmurs  hoarsel) 
The  old  trees  groan  in  the  wind.  The  lake  is  trouble 
before  thee,  and  dark  are  the  clouds  of  the  sky,  Eu 
thou  art  like  snow  on  the  heath  ;  and  thy  hair  like  th 
mist  of  Cromla,  when  it  curls  on  the  rocks,  and  shine 
to  the  beam  of  the  west.  Thy  breasts  are  like  tW' 
smooth  rocks  seen  from  Brano  of  the  streams  ;  thy  arm 
like  two  white  pillars  in  the  halls  of  the  mighty  Fingal. 

"  From  whence,"  the  white-armed  maid  replied 
**  from  whence,  Duchomar,  the  most  gloomy  of  men 
Dark  are  thy  brows  and  terrible.  Red  are  thy  rollin; 
eyes.  Does  Swaran  appear  on  the  sea?  What  of  th- 
foe,  Duchomar  ?" 

*'  From  the  hill  I  return,  O  Morna,  from  the  hill  o 
the  dark-brown  hinds.  Three  have  I  slain  with  my  bend 
ed  yew.  Three  with  my  long-bounding  dogs  of  th( 
chase.  Lovely  daughter  of  Cormac,  I  love  thee  as  mj 
soul.  I  have  slain  one  stately  deer  for  thee.  Higl 
was  his  branchy  head  ;  and  fleet  his  feet  of  wind." 

*'  Duchomar  1"  calm  the  maid  replied,  "  I  love  the< 
not,  thou  gloomy  man  ;  hard  is  thy  heart  of  rock,  anc 
dark  thy  terrible  brow.  But  Cathbat,  son  of  Torman" 
thou  art  the  love  of  Morna.  Thou  art  like  a  sun-beair 
on  the  hill  in  the  day  of  the  gloomy  storm.  Sawest  thou 
the  son  of  Torman,  lovely  on  the  hill  of  his  hinds  i 
Here  the  daughter  of  Cormac  waits  the  coming  o) 
Cathbat." 

«  The  grave.    The  honjc  appointed  for  all  Tivinj;.        JOB. 
^  Miiinu-,  or  Morna, «  a  woman  beloved  by  ;ill.' 
as  Torman, '  Uiuadtr.'  This  is  tbe  true  origin  «f  Uie  Jupiter  Ti.rairJJ  of  the  ancicBti, 
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"  And  lorig  shall  Morna  wait,"  Ducbomar  said,  *'  his 
»Iood  is  on  my  sword.  Long  shall  Morna  wait  for 
lUTi.  He  fell  at  Brano's  stream.  High  on  Cromla  I 
vill  raise  his  tomb,  daughter  of  Cormac-cairbar;  but  lix 
hy  love  on  Duchomar,  his  arm  is  strong  as  a  storm." 

"  And  is  the  son  of  Torman  fallen  ?"  said  the  maid 
)f  the  tearful  eye.  "  Is  he  fallen  on  his  echoing  heath  ; 
he  youth  with  the  breast  of  snow  ?  he  that  was  first  in 
he  chase  of  the  hill  r  the  foe  of  the  strangers  of  the 
)cean  ?  Duchomar,  thou  art  dark*  indeed,  and  cruel  is 
hy  arm  to  Morna.  But  give  me  that  sword,  my  foe  I 
L  love  the  blood  of  Cathbat." 

He  gave  the  sword  to  her  tears.  But  she  pierced  his 
nanly  breast  I  He  fell,  like  the  bank  of  a  mountam- 
tream  ;  and  stretching  out  his  arm  he  said — 

*'  Daughter  of  Cormac-cairbar,  thou  hast  slain  Du- 
chomar. The  sword  is  cold  in  my  breast :  Morna,  I 
1  it  cold.  Give  me  to  Moina*  the  maid  ;  Ducho- 
nar  was  the  dream  of  her  night.  She  will  raise  my 
:omb  ;  and  the  hunter  shall  see  it  and  praise  me.  But 
Iraw  the  sword  from  my  breast,  Morna,  the  steel  is 
:old." 

She  cam.e,  in  all  her  tears,  she  came,  and  drew  it  from 
lis  breast.  He  pierced  her  white  side  with  steel ;  and 
ipread  her  fair  locks  on  the  ground.  Her  bursting  blood 
iounds  from  her  side  :  and  her  white  arm  is  stained 
mth  red.  Roliina  in  death  she  lay,  and  Tura's  cave 
inswered  to  her  groans. 

Peace,"  said  Cuthullin,  "  to  the  souls  of  the  heroes; 
•heir  deeds  were  great  in  danger.  Let  them  ride  a- 
tound'^me  on  clouds,  and  show  their  features  of  war; 
that  mv  soul  may  be  strong  in  danger,  my  arm  like  the 
fchunder  of  heaven. — But  be  thou  on  a  moon-beam,  O 
IVIorna,  near  the  window  of  my  rest ;  when  my  thoughts 
are  of  peace,  and  the  din  of  arms  is  over. — Gather 
the  strength  of  the  tribes,  and  move  to  the  wars  uf 
Erin — Attend  the  car  of  my  battles ;  rejoice  in  the 

a  >he  alludes  to  his  name,  the  dark  man. 

0   Moina,  '  soft  in  temper  and  person.' 

f  It  was  the  opinion  thtn,  as  it  is  indeed  to  this  day,  of  some  of  the  Highlanders, 
h:it  thj  soul  of  the  deceased  hovcied  round  their  living  friends ;  and  sometimes  ap- 
n.:;r(.il  to  tiiem  when  they  were  about  to  enter  on  any  great  undertaking. 
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noise  of  my  course.  Place  three  spears  by  my  side 
follow  the  bounding  of  my  steeds ;  that  my  soul  ma 
be  strong  in  my  friends,  when  the  battle  darkens  roun 
the  beams  of  my  steel." 

As  rushes  a  stream''  of  foam  from  the  dark  shadi 
steep  of  Cromla,  when  the  thunder  is  rolling  abov 
and  dark-brown  night  rests  on  hnlf  the  hill  ;  so  here 
so  vast,  so  terrible,  rushed  on  the  sons  of  Erin.  T\\ 
chief,  like  a  whale  of  ocean,  whom  all  his  billows  foi 
low,  poured  valour  forth  as  a  stream,  rolling  his  migl 
along  the  shore. 

The  sons  of  Lochiin  heaid  the  noise  as  the  sound  ( 
a  winter-stream.  Swaran  struck  his  bossy  shield,  ar 
called  the  son  of  Arno.  "  What  murmur  rolls  alor 
the  hill,  like  the  gathered  flies  of  evening  ?  The  sons  i 
Inisfail  descend,  or  rustling  winds  roar  in  the  distaij 
wood.  Such  is  the  noise  of  Gormal  before  the  whi 
tops  of  my  waves  arise.  O  son  of  Arno,  ascend  t\ 
hill  and  view  the  dark  face  of  the  heath." 

He  went,  and  trembling,  swift  returned.  His  eyd 
rolled  wildly  round.  His  heart  beat  high  against  h 
side.     His  w  ords  were  faultering,  broken,  slow. 

*'  Rise,  son  of  ocean,  rise,  chief  of  the  dark-brov^ 
shields ;  I  see  the  dark,,  the  mountain-stream  of  the  ba| 
tie,  the  deep-moving  strength  of  the  sons  of  Erin.- 
The  car,  the  car  of  battle  comes,  like  the  flame  of  deatl 
the  rapid  car  of  Cuthullin,  the  noble  son  of-Semo. 
bends  behind  like  a  wave  near  a  rock  ;  like  the  goldej 
mist  of  the  heath.  Its  sides  are  embossed  with  stone 
and  spa.kle  like  the  sea  round  the  boat  of  night.  ( 
polished  yew  is  its  beam,  and  its  seat  of  the  smoothe 
bone.  The  sides  are  replenished  with  spears ;  and  tl: 
bottom  is  the  footstool  of  heroes.  Before  the  right  sic| 
of  the  car  is  seen  the  snorting  horse.  The  high-mane« 
broad-breasted,  proud,  high-leaping,  strong  steed  of  tt 
hill.  Loud  and  resounding  is  his  hoof;  the  spreadinj 
of  his  mane  above  is  like  that  stream  of  smoke  on  thi 

M  As  torrents  roll,  increas'd  by  numerous  rills, 
With  rage  impetuous  down  their  echoing  hills ; 
Rush  to  the  vales,  and,  pour'd  along  the  plain. 
Roar  tbro'  a  thousand  channels  lo  the  main,  TOPE. 
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leath.     Bright  are  the  sides  of  the  steed,  and  his  name 
i  Sulin-Sifadda. 

Before  the  left  side  of  the  car  is  seen  the  snorting 
lorse.  The  dark-maned,  high-headed,  strong-hoofed, 
leet,  bounding  son  of  the  hill:  his  name  is  Dusronnal 
mong  the  stormy  sons  of  the  sword.  A  thousand 
hongs  bind  the  car  on  high.  Hard  polished  bits  shine 
n  a  wreath  of  foam.  Thin  thongs  bright-studded  with 
;ems,  bend  on  the  stately  necks  of  the  steeds.  The 
teeds  that  like  wreaths  of  mist  fly  over  the  streamy 
ales.  The  wildness  of  deer  is  in  their  course,  the 
trength  of  the  eagle  descending  on  her  prey.  Their 
loise  is  like  the  blast  of  winter  on  the  sides  of  the  snow- 
leaded  Gormal'. 

"  Within  the  car  is  seen  the  chief;  the  strong  stormy 
on  of  the  sword ;  the  hero's  name  is  Cuthullin,  son  of 
iemo,  king  of  shells.  His  red  cheek  is  like  my  polished 
^ew.  The  look  of  his  blue-roiling  eye  is  wide  beneath 
he  dark  arch  of  his  brow.  His  hair  flies  from  his  head 
ike  a  flame,  as  bending  forward  he  wields  the  spear. 
?\y,  king  of  ocean,  fly  ;  he  comes,  like  a  storm  along 
he  streamy  vale." 

"  When  did  I  fly,"  replied  the  king,  "  from  the  bat- 
le  of  many  spears  ?  When  did  I  fly,  son  of  Arno,  chief 
)f  the  little  soul  i*  I  met  the  storm  of  Gormal  when  the 
bam  of  my  waves  was  high  ;  I  met  the  storm  of  the 
douds,  and  shall  I  fly  from  a  liero  ?  Were  it  Fingal  him- 
self, my  soul  should  not  darken  before  him. — Rise  to 
the  battle,  my  thousands ;  pour  round  me  like  the 
ichoing  main.  Gather  round  the  bright  steel  of  your 
cing ;  strong  as  the  rocks  of  my  land,  that  meet  the 
;torm  withjoy,  andstretch  their  dark  woods  to  the  wind.'' 

As  autumn's-^  dajk  storms  pour  from  two  echoing 

€  A  hill  of  Lochlin. 
Y/  The  reader  may  compare  this  passage  \vith  a  similar  one  in  Homer.  Iliad  4.  v  44o, 
Xow  shield  with  shield,  with  helmet  helmet  clos'd, 
To  armour  armour,  lance  to  laiice  oppos'd. 
Host  against  host  with  shadowy  squadrons  drew. 
The  sounding  darts  in  iron  tempests  flew ; 
With  streaming  blood  the  slipp'ry  fields  ar£  dy'd. 
And  slaughter'd  heroes  swell  the  dreadful  tide.  POPE, 

Arms  to  armour  crashing,  bray 'J 
Horrible  discord,  and  the  madding  wheels 
Of  braze^  cbaiiots  r«s'd.  Sec.  MItTON.- 
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hills,  towards  each  other  approached  the  heroes. — A 
two  dark  streams  from  high  rocks  meet,  and  mix  an 
roar  on  the  plain  ;  loud,  rough,  and  dark  in  battle  mee 
Lochlin  and  Inisfail.  Chief  mixes  his  strokes  wit 
chief,  and  man  with  man  ;  steel,  clanging,  sounded  o 
steel;  helmets  are  cleft  on  high.  Blood  bursts  and  smok( 
around.  Strings  twang  on  the  polished  yews.  Dar' 
rush  along  the  sky.  Spears  fall  like  the  circles  of  ligl 
that  gild  the  stormy  face  of  night. 

As  the  troubled  noise  of  the  ocean  when  roll  tV 
waves  on  high:  as  the  last  peal  of  the  thunder  of  he; 
ven,  such  is  the  noise  of  battle.  Though  Cormac 
hundred  bards  were  there  to  give  the  war  to  sopg 
feeble  were  the  voices  of  an  hundred  bards  to  send  tT 
deaths  to  future  times.  For  many  were  the  falls  of  tl 
heroes;  and  wide  poured  the  blood  of  the  valiant. 

Mourn,  ye  sons  of  song,  the  death  of  the  noble  Sitl 
allium.  Let  the  sighs  of  Fiona  rise  on  the  dark  heatl 
of  her  lovely  Ardan.  They  fell,  like  two  hinds  of  tl 
desert,  by  the  hands  of  the  miglity  Swaran  ;  when.  : 
the  midst  of  thousands  he  roared  ;  like  the  shrill  spir 
of  a  storm,  that  sits  dim  on  the  clouds  of  Gormal,  ar 
enjoys  the  death  of  the  mariner. 

Nor  slept  thy  hand  by  thy  side,  chief  of  the  Isle 
Mist*;  many  were  the  deaths  of  thine  arm,  Cuthulli 
thou  son  of  Semo.  His  sword  was  like  the  beam 
hea^'^en  when  it  pierces  the  sons  of  the  vale  ;  when  tl 
people  are  blasted  and  fall,  and  all  the  hills  are  burnii 
around.  Dusronnal ;  snorted  over  the  bodies  of  heroe, 
and  Sifadda*  bathed  his  hoof  in  blood.  The  battle  h 
behind  them  as  groves  over  turned  in  the  desert  of  Cror 
la,  when  the  blast  has  passed  the  heath  laden  with  tl 
spirits  of  night. 

Weep  on  the  rocks  of  roaring  winds,  O  maid  of  Ini' 
tore' ;  bend  thy  fair  head  over  the  waves,  thou   fair 

g  Sithallin  signifies  a  handsome  man  :  Fiona,  •  a  fair  maid  ;'  and  Ardan,  •  pride. 

*  Tte  Isle  of  Sky  ;  not  improperly  called  the  Isle  of  Mist,  as  its  hi^h  hills,  whi 
catch  the  clouds  from  the  western  ocean,  occasion  almost  continual  rains. 

J  One  of  CuihuUin's  horses.    Uubhstron-gheal. 

*  Sith-fadda,  i.e.  a  long  stride. 

/  The  maid  of  Inistore  was  the  daughter  of  Gorlo  king  of  Inistore,  or  Orkney  islar 
Trenar  was  brother  to  the  king  of  Iniscon,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  islands  of  SI' 
land.    The  Orkneys  and  Shctlaud  were  at  that  time  subject  to  ^he  king  of  Lo'-lilin, 
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han  the  spirit  of  the  hills,  when  it  moves  in  a  sun- 
-eam  at  noon  over  the  silence  of  Morven.     He  is  fal- 

n  1  thy  youth  is  low;  pale  beneath  the  sword  of  Cuth- 
Uin.  No  more  shall  valour  raise  the 'youth  to  match 
he  blood  of  kings.  Trenar,  lovely  Trenar  died,  thou 
:iaid  of  Inistore.  His  grey  dogs  are  liowling  at  home, 
nd  see  his  passing  ghost.  His  bow  is  in  the  hall  un- 
trung.     No  sound  is  in  the  heath  of  his  hinds. 

As  roll  a  thousand  waves  on  a  rock,  so  Swaran's  host 
arae  on  ;  as  meets  a  rock  a  thousand  waves,  so  Inis- 
lil  met  Swaran.  Death  raises  all  his  voices  around, 
nd  mixes  with  the  sound  of  their  shields.     Each  hero 

a  pillar  of  darkness,  and  the  sword  a  beam  of  fire  in 

5  hand.  The  field  echoes  from  wing  to  wing,  as  a 
undred  hammers  that  rise  by  turns  on  the  red  soa  of 
le  furnace. 

Who  are  these  on  Lethan's  heath  that  are  so  gloomy 
iid  dark  ?  Who  are  these  like  two  clouds'",  and  their 
vords  like  lightning  above  them  ?  The  little  hills  are 
roubled  around,  and  the  rocks  tremble  with  all  their 
loss.  Who  is  it  but  Ocean's  son  and  the  car-borne 
.niief  of  Erin?  Many   are  the   anxious  eyes  of  their 

lends,  as  they   see  them  dim  on  the   heath.     Now 

ght  conceals  the  chiefs  in  her  clouds,  and  ends  the  ter- 
4ble  fight. 

It  was  on  Cromla's  shaggy  side  that  Dorglas  placed 
iiie  deer";  the  early  fortune  of  the  chase,  before  the 
jisroes  left  the  hill.  A  hundred  youths  collect  the 
leisath;  ten  heroes  blow  the  fire  ;  three  hundred  chuse 
isie  polished  stones.     The  feast  is  smoking  wide. 

d  that  the  dogs  of  Trenar  are  sensible  at  home  of  the  death  of  their  master,  the 

tt  ry  instant  he  is  killed.    It  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  the  souls  of  hetoes 

at  immediately  after  death  to  the  hills  of  their  country,  and  the  scenes  they  fre- 

"itcd  in  the  most-happy  time-  of  their  life.    It  wis  thought  too  that  dogs  and  horse* 

the  ghosts  sf  the  deceased. 

m  As  when  two  black  clouds 
With  Heav'n's  artillery  fraught,  comes  rattling  on 
Over  the  Caspian.  MILTON. 

The  ancient  manner  of  preparing  feasts  after  hunting,  is  handed  down  by  tra- 
in. A  pit  lined  with  smooth  stones  was  made ;  and  near  it  stood  a  heap  of  smooth 
stones  of  the  tiint  kind.  The  stones,  as  well  as  the  pit,  were  properly  heated  with 
»th.  Then  they  laid  some  venison  in  the  bottom,  and  a  stratum  of  the  stones  above 
and  thus  they  did  alternately  till  the  pit  was  full.    The  whole  wks  covered  over 

s  probable  I  cannot  sav;  but  some 

that  manner. 
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CuthuUin,  chief  of  Erin's  war, -resumed  his  mighl 
soul.     He  stood  upon  his  beamy  spear,  and  spoke 
tli*^  son  of  sones;  to  Carrii  of  other  times,  the  gre' 
haired  son  ofK'sfena".     "  Is  this  feast  spread   for  n 
alone';  and  the  king  of  Lochlin  on  Uliin's   shore, 
from  the  deer  of  his  hills,  and  sounding  halls  of  1" 
feasts  I  Rise,  Carrii  of  other  times,  and  carry  my  v; 
to  Svvaran  ;  tell  him  that  came  from  the  roaring  of  w 
ters,  that  Cuthullin  gives  his  feast.     Here  let  hirn  I 
ten  to  the  sound  of  my  groves  amidst  the   clouds 
nigint.     For  cold  find  bleak  the  blustering  winds  ru 
over  the  foam   of  his  seas.     Here   let  hun  praise  t 
trembling  harp,  and  hear  the  songs  of  heroes." 

Old  Carrii  went,  with  softest  voice,  and  called  t 
king  of  dark-brown  shields.     **  Rise  from  the  skins 
thy  chase,  rise  Swaran,  king  of  groves.    Cuthullin  giv 
the  joy  of  shel's ;  partake  the  feast  of  Erin's  blue-ey' 
chief."     He  answered  like  the  sullen  sound  of  Cron 
before  a  storm.     "   Though   all   thy  daughters,   In 
fail,  should  extend  their  arms  of  snow,  raise   high 
heavings  of  their  breasts,  and   softly  roll  their  eyes 
love  ;  yet,  fixed  as  Lochlin's  thousand  rocks,  here  Sv 
ran  shall  remain  ;  till  morn,  with  the    young  beams 
the   east,    shall    light  me  to  the  death  of  CuthuU 
Pleasant  to  my  ear  is   Lochlui's  wind.     It  rushes  o^ 
my  seas.     It  speaks  aloft  in  all  my  shrouds,  and  brir 
mv  green  forests  to   my   mind  ;  the   green  forests 
Gormil  that  often  echoed  to  my  wmds,  wlien  mv'Spi 
was  red  in  the  ch<»se  of  the  boar.     Let  dark  Cuthul 
yield  to  me   the  ancient  throne   of  Cormac :  or 
torrents  shall  show  from  their  hills  the  red  foam  of  i 
blood  of  his  pride." 

"  Sad  is  the  sound  of  Swaran's  voice,"  said  Carrii 
other  times  :  "  Sad  t«  himself  alone,"  said  the  bli 
eyed  son  of  Semo.  "  But,  Carrii,  raise  thy  voice 
high,  and  tell  the  deeds  of  other  times.  Send  thou' 
night  away  in  son^  ;  and  give  the  joy  of  gnef.  1 
many  heroes  and  maids  of  love  have  moved  on  Irl 
fail.  And  lovely  are  the  songs  of  woe  that  are  hc^ 
on  Albion's  rocks;  when  the  noise  of  the  chase  is  o\ 
•  ceon-feaa*,  j.  e.  tJic  head  of  the  pc(>i>le. 
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,vand  the  streams  of  Cona  answer  to  the  voice  of  Os- 

,siai:?." 

'  In  other  days',"  Carril  replies,  "  came  the  sons  of 

J  ocean  to  Erin.     A  thousand  vessels  bounded  over  the 

5  waves  to  Uilin's  lovely  plains.  Tlie  sons  of  Inisfail 
arose  to  meet  the  race  of  dark-brown  shieids.     Cairbar, 

..first    of  men,    was  there,    and   Grudar  stately  youth. 

,  Lo.-jg  ind  they  st'-ove  for  the  spotted  bu'l,  that  lowed 
on  Gulboti's''  echoing  heath.  Each  claimed  hsm  as  his 
own  ;  and  death  was  often  at  the  point  of  their  steel. 
Side  by  side  the  heroes  fought,  and  the  strangers  of  o- 
n  fled.  Whose  name  was  fairer  oii  the  hill,  than  the 
name  of  Cairbar  end  Grndar  ?  But  ah  I  why  ever  low- 
^he  bail  on  Go'ibun's  echomg  heath  ?  They  saw  him 
leaping  like  the  snow.  The  wrath  of  tl^.e  chiefs  returned." 
'  On  Lubar's^  grassy  banks  they  fought,  and  Grudar 
like  a  sun-beam  fell.  Fierce  Cairbar  came  to  the  vale 
of  the   echoing  Tura,  where  Brassolis',  fairest  of  his 

■sisters,  all  alone,  raised  the  song  of  grief.     She   sung 

!)Df  the  actions  of  Grudar,  the  vouth  of  her  secret  soul. 
She  mourned  him  in  the  field  of  blood  :  but  still  she 
hoped  for  his  return.  Her  white  bosorn  is  seen  from 
her  robe,  as  trie  moon  from  the  clouds  of  night.  Her 
voice  was  softer  than  the  harp  to  raise  the  aong  of  grief, 
Eer  soul  was  fixed  on  Grudar ;  the  secret  look  of  her 
eye  was  his.  When  shalt  thou  come  in  thine  arms, 
Ihou  mightv  in  war  ?" 

-Fake,  Brassolis,"  Cairbar  came  and  s.-:id,  "  take, 
Brassoiis,  this  shield  of  blood.  Fix  it  on  higii  within 
my  hail,  the  armour  of  my  foe.'  Her  soft  heart  beat 
against  her  side.  Distracted,  pale,  she  flew.  She  found 
her  youth  in  all  his  blood  '  She  died  on  Ciomla's  heath, 

p  O&iian  the  son  of  Fingal  and  aothor  of  the  Poem.  One  cannot  but  aJmire  tiiC-  ad- 
dress of  the  poet  in  putting  his  own  praise  so  naturally  in  the  mouth  of  Cut!.i;ll:n. 
The  Cona  here  iiKntioned  is  ptrhaps  that  small  river  that  runs  through  G'enco  i.,  Ar- 
gyJoshirc.  One  of  the  hills  which  environ  that  romantic  vsiley  is  still  called  Scorna. 
lena.  or  the  hill  of  Finj^l's  people. 
q  This  episode  is  introdi-ced  with  propriety.  Caimar  and  Connal,  two  of  the  Irish 
eroes,  had  disputed  warmly  before  the  battle  about  engaging  the  eneniy.  Carril  e  uclea- 
wirs  to  rcconcil'j  them  with  the  storj' of  Cairbar  and  Giudar;  wl:o  though  enemies 
I  !'<,rp  t,.. -rhr  ^idr  oy  side  in  the  war.  The  poet  obtyined  his  aim,  for  we  find  Ciimar 
■     -     .   . "  r!'.  reconciled  in  the  third  book. 

'  .    . J  ■. ell  as  Cromleach,  signifies  a  (.rooked  hill.    It  is  here  the  name  of 

LH'nty  of  iligo. 

•  r  .i\  Ulster.    Labhar,  '  loud,  noi;y.' 

'  t.i.lii  =igiuiissaT,on-i3n '.vith  a  white  breast. 
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Here  rests  their  dust,  CuthuUin  ;  and  these  two  lonelj 
yev.'s,  sprung  from  their  tombs,  wish  to  meet  on  liigh. 
Fair  was  Erassolis  on  the  plain,  and  Grudar  on  the  hill. 
The  bard  shall  preserve  their  names,  and  repeat  then 
to  future  times." 

*'  Pleasant  is  thy  voice,  O  Carril,"  said  the  bhie- 
eyed  chief  of  Erin.  "  Lovely  are  the  words  of  othej 
times.  They  are  like  the  calm  sho.\er«  of  spring 
when  the  sun  looks  on  the  field,  and  the  light  clou( 
flies  over  the  hills.  O  strike  the  harp  in  praise  of  m> 
love,  the  lonely  sun>beam  of  Dunscaich.  Strike  th( 
harp  in  the  praise  of  Bragela^,  of  her  that  I  left  in  thi 
Isle  of  Mist,  the  spouse  of  Semo's  son.  Dost  thot 
raise  thy  fair  face  from  the  rock  to  find  the  sails  o 
Cuthullin  ?  The  sea  is  rolling  far  distant,  and  its  whit 
foam  shi.ll  deceive  thee  for  my  sails.  Retire,  for  it  i 
night,  rny  love,  and  the  dark  winds  sigh  in  thy  haii 
Retire  to  the  hall  of  my  feasts,  and  think  of  the  time 
that  are  past :  for  I  will  not  return  till  the  storm  of  wa 
is  ceased.  O  Connal,  speak  of  wars  and  arras,  an 
send  her  from  my  mmd;  for  lovely  with  her  raven-hai 
is  the  white- bosomed  daughter  of  Sorglan." 

Connal,  slow  to  speak,  replied,  "  Guard  against  th 
race  of  Ocean.  Send  thy  troop  of  night  abroad, 
watch  the  strength  of  Swaran.  Cuthullin  1  I  am  fc 
peace  till  the  race  of  the  desart  come  ;  till  Fingal  com< 
the  first  of  men,  and  beam,  like  the  sun,  on  our  fields. 

The  hero  struck  the  shield  of  his  alarms  ;  the  warr 
ors  of  the  night  moved  on.  The  rest  lay  in  the  heat 
of  the  deer,  and  slept  amidst  the  dusky  wind.  Th 
ghosts'"  of  the  lately  dead  were  near,  and  swam  c 
gloomy  clouds.  And  far  distant  in  the  dark  silence  ( 
Lena,  the  teeble  voices  were  heaid. 
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Tbe  ghost  of  Crugal,  one  of  the  Irish  heroes  who  was  killed  in  battle,  appearing  te 
Connal,  foretells  the  defeat  of  CuthulUn  in  the  nest  battle ;  and  earnestly  advises  him 
to  make  peace  with  Swaran.  Connal  communicates  the  vision  ;  hut  CuthuUin  is  in- 
flexible ;  from  a  principle  of  honour  he  would  not  be  the  first  lo  sue  for  peace,  and 
he  resolved  to  continue  the  war.  Morning  coinps  :  swaran  i-roposes  dishonourable 
terms  to  CuthuUin,  which  are  rejectee".  The  battle  bejin^,  and  is  obstin?.te!y  fought 
for  some  time,  until,  upon  the  flight  of  Grumla,  the  whole  Irish  army  give  way. 
CuthuUin  anil  Connal  cover  their  retreat :  Carril  leads  them  to  a  neighbouring  hill, 
■whither  they  are  soon  followed  by  CuthuUin  himself,  who  descries  the  fleet  of  Fin- 
gal  making  towardc;  rlie  coast ;  but  night  coming  on,  he  lost  sightof  it  again.  Cuth- 
uUin, cei-cteii  alter  his  defeat,  attributes  his  iU  success  So  the  death  of  Ferda  his 
frieni,  whom  he  haJ  killed  some  time  before.  Carril,  to  show  that  ill  success  did 
not  always  attunci  those  who  innocently  kiUed  their  friends,  introduces  the  episode 
of  Comal  and  Galvina. 


BOOK  II. 

CoN^NAL'^  lay  by  the  sound  of  the  rnountam-stream, 
beneath  the  aged  tree.  A  stone,  with  its  moss,  sup- 
ported his  head.  Shrill  through  the  heath  of  Lena  he 
heard  the  voice  of  ni^hr.  At  distance  from  the  heroes 
he  lay  ;  for  the  son  of  the  sword  leared  no  foe. 

My  hero  saw  in  his  rest  a  dark- red  stream  of  tire  com- 
ing down  from  the   hill.     Crugal   sat   upon  the   bfam, 

X  The  scene  of  Connal's  reposs  is  familiar  to  those  who  have  been  inthe  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  The  poet  removes  him  to  a  distance  from  the  anry,  to  add  more  horror 
to  the  description  of  Crucal's  shost,  by  the  loneliness  of  the  place.  It  perhaps  v.ill 
not  t.e  disagreeable  to  the  reader,  to  see  how  two  other  antienl  poets  handled  a  similar 

V/hen  lo !  the  shade,  before  his  closing  eyes,  , 

Of  sad  Patroclus  rose,  or  seem'dto  rise. 

In  tho  same  robe  he  living  wore,  he  came. 

In  stature,  vo-c^, .  nd  pler.sing  look  the  same. 

The  1   .  'u  o'er  his  head. 

Ana  i  ■  -he  phantom  said.  POPE. 

W'lv  r  1  oie  my  sight  appears  : 

A  bU  ^  1  .  M,  and  bath'd  in  tears. 

Su-hi'.;  ^i'.  '.v:;.:.,  -..iLn    by  t'e'ides  slain. 
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a  chief  that  lately  fell.  He  fell  by  the  hand  of  Swaran, 
striving  in  the  battle  of  heroes.  His  face  is  like  the 
beam  of  the  setting  moon  :  his  robes  are  of  the  clouds 
or  the  hill :  his  eyes  are  like  two  decaying  flanaes. 
Dark  is  the  wound  of  his  breast. 

"  Crugal,"  sai^  the  mighty  Connal,  "  son  of  Ded- 
gal,  famed  on  the  hill  of  the  deer.  Why  so  pale  and 
sad,  thou  breaker  of  the  shields  ?  Thou  hast  never  been 
pale  for  fear.     What  disturbs  the  son  of  the  hill  ?" 

Dim,  and  in  tears,  he  stood  and  stretched  his  pale 
hand  over  the  hero.  Faintly  he  raised  his  feeble  voice, 
like  the  gale  of  the  reedy  Lego. 

"  My  ghost,  O  Connal,  is  on  my  native  hills  ;  but 
my  corse  is  on  the  sands  of  Ullin.  Thou  shalt  never 
talk  with  Crugal,  or  find  his  lone  steps  in  the  heath. 
I  am  light  as  the  blast  of  Cromla,  and  I  move  like  the 
shadow  of  mist.  Connal>,  son  of  Colgar,  I  see  the 
dark  cloud  of  death  :  it  hovers  over  the  plains  of  Lena, 
The  sons  of  green  Erin  shall  fall.  Remove  from  the , 
field  of  ghosts."  Like  the  darkened  moon-  he  retired,; 
in  the  midst  of  the  whistling  blast. 

*'  Stay,"  said  the  mighty  Connal,  "  stay  my  dark- 
red  friend.  Lay  by  that  beam  of  heaven,  son  of  thej 
windy  Cromla.  What  cave  of  the  hill  is  thy  lonely 
house  ?  What  screen-headed  hill  is  the  place  of  thy  restPi 
Shall  we  not  hear  thee  in  the  storm  ?  in  the  noise  of  i 
the  mountain-stream  ?  When  the  feeble  sons  of  the  wind 
come  forth,  and  ride  on  the  blast  of  the  desart  ?" 

The  soft-voiced  Connal  rose  in  the  midst  of  his 
sounding  arms.  He  struck  his  shield  above  Cuthullin. 
The  son  of  battle  waked. 

"  Whv,"  said  the  ruler  of  the  car,  "  comes  Connal, 
through  the  night  ?  My  spear  might  turn  against  the 
sound  ;  and  Cuthullin  mourn  the  death  of  his  friend. 
Speak,  Connal,  son  of  Colgar,  speak,  thy  counsel  isi 
like  the  sun  of  heaven." 


s 
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Son  of  Semo,"  replied  the  chief,  "  the  ghost  of 
Crugal  came  from  the  cave  of  his  hill. '  The  stars  dim- 
twinkled  through  his  form  ;  and  his  voice  was  like  the 
sound  of  a  distant  stream.  He  is  a  messenger  of  death. 
He  speaks  of  the  dark  and  narrow  house.  Sue  for 
peace,  O  chief  of  Dunscaich ;  or  fly  over  the  heath  of 
Lena." 

•  He  spoke  to  Connal,"  replied  the  hero,  "  though 
stars  dim-twinkled  through  his  form.  Son  of  Colgar, 
it  was  the  wind  that  murmured  in  the  caves  of  Lena. 
Or  if  it  was  the  form"  of  Crugal,  why  didst  thou  not 
force  him  to  my  sight  ?  Hast  thou  enquired  where  is 
his  cave  ?  The  house  of  the  son  of  the  wind  ?  My  sword 
might  find  that  voice,  and  force  his  knowledge  from 

'"i.  And  sm.all  is  his  knowledge,  Connal,  for  he  was 
here  to-day.  He  could  not  have  gone  beyond  our  hills, 
and  who  can  tell  him  there  of  our  death  ?" 

•  Ghosts  tiy  on  clouds,  and  ride  on  winds,"  said  Con- 
nal's  voice  of  wisdom.  *'  They  rest  together  in  their 
caves,  and  talk  of  mortal  men." 

'  Then  let  them  talk  of  mortal  men  ;  of  every  man 
but  Erin's  chief.     Let  me  be  forgot  in  their  cave  ;  for 

vill  not  fly  from  Swaran.  If  I  must  fall,  my  tomb 
shall  rise  amidst  the  fame  of  other  times.  The  hunter 
shall  shed  a  tear  on  my  stone  ;  and  sorrow  dwell  round 
the  high- bosomed  Bragela.  I  fear  not  death,  but  I  fear 
to  fly  ;  for  Fingal  saw  me  often  victorious.  Thou  dim 
phantom  of  the  hill,  show  thyself  to  me  I  come  on  thy 
beam  of  heaven,  and  show  me  my  death  in  thine  hand  ; 
yet  will  I,  not  fly,  thou  feeble  son  of  the  wind.  Go,  son 
of  Colgar,  strike  the  shield  of  Caithbat ;  it  hangs  be- 
tween the  spears.  Let  my  heroes  rise  to  the  sound  in 
the  midst  of  the  battles  of  Erin.  Though  Fingal  de- 
lays his  coming  with  the  race  of  the  stormy  hills,  we 
shall  fight,  O  Colgar's  son,  and  die  in  the  battle  of  he- 
roes." 

a  The  poet  teaches  us  the  opinion  that  prevailed  in  his  time  concerning  the  state  of 
I  separate  souls.     From  Connal's  expression,  "  That  the  stars  dici-twinkled  through  the 
"■  form  of  Crugal,"  and  CuthuUin's  reply,  we  may  gather  ttat  lUey  boUi  UiougW  Uie 
Bul  was  material. 
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The  sound  spreads  wide  ;  the  heroes  rise,  like  th< 
breaking  of  a  blue-rolling  wave.  They  stood  on  th< 
heath,  like  oaks  with  all  their  branches  round  them** 
when  they  echo  to  the  stream  of  frost,  and  their  wi 
thered  leaves  rustle  to  the  wind. 

High  Cromla's  head  of  clouds  is  grey  ;  the  morninj 
trembles  on  the  half-enlightened  ocean.  The  blue 
grey  mist  swims  slowly  by,  and  hides  the  sons  of  Inis 
fail. 

"  Rise  ye,"  said  the  king  of  the  dark-brown  shield! 
"  ye  that  came  from  Lochlin's  waves.  The  sons  of  ErL 
have  fled  from  our  arms — pursue  them  over  the  plain 
of  Lena.  And  Morla,  go  to  Cormac's  hall  and  bi 
them  yield  to  Swaran  ;  before  the  people  shall  fall  int 
the  tomb,  and  the  hills  of  Ullin  be  silent."  They  ros 
like  a  flock  of  sea-fowl  when  the  waves  expel  them  fror 
the  shore.  Their  sound  was  like  a  thousand  streanc 
that  meet  in  Cona's  vale,  when  after  a  stormy  nigh' 
they  turn  their  dark  eddies  beneath  the  pale  light  c 
the  morning. 

As  the  dark  shades  of  autumn  fly  over  the  hills  ( 
grass ;  so  gloomy,  dark,  successive,  came  the  chiefs 
Lochlm's  echoing  woods.  Tall  as  the  stag  of  Morve! 
moved  on  the  king  of  groves.  His  shining  shield  is  o 
his  side  like  a  flame  on  the  heath  at  night,  when  th 
world  is  silent  and  dark,  and  the  traveller  sees  son: 
ghost  sporting  in  the  beam. 

A  blast  from  the  troubled  ocean  removed  the  settle 
mist.  The  sons  of  Inisfail  appear  like  a  ridge  of  rod 
on  the  shore. 

"  Go,  Morla,  go,"  said  Lochlin's  king,  *'  and  ofF( 
peace  to  these.  Otfer  the  terms  we  give  to  kings  wbe 
nations  bow  before  us  ;  when  the  valiar.t  are  dead  i 
war,  and  the  virgins  weeping  on  the  field." 

Great  Morla  came,  the  son  of  Swart,  and  state) 
strode  the  king  of  shields.  He;  spoke  to  Erin's  blu( 
eyed  son,  among  the  lesser  heroes. 

b  As  when  heav'n's  fire 
HRth  scath'd  the  forest  oaks  or  mountain  pines 
VVitli  iinr'eil  tojis,  their  stately  growtl),  llioogli  lare. 
Sterna  on  £.'.c  Wasted  h?;.th.  Mn.TON'. 
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'  Take  Swaran's  peace,"  the  warrior  spoke,  "  the 
peace  he  gives  to  kings,  vs^hen  the  nations  bow  before 
hiin.  Leave  UUin's  lovely  plains  to  us,  and  give  thy 
spouse  and  dog.  Thy  spouse  high- bosomed,  heaving 
fair.  Thy  dog  that  overtakes  the  wind.  Give  these 
to  prove  the  weakness  of  thine  arms,  and  live  beneath 
our  power." 

'  Tell  S\varan,  tell  that  heart  of  pride,  that  Cuthul- 
lin  never  yields.  I  give  him  the  daik-biue  roliing  of 
ocean,  or  t  give  his  people  graves  in  Erin  1  never  shall 
a  stranger  ha^e  ihe  lovely  sun-beam  of  Dunscaich  ;  nor 
ever  deer  fly  on  Lochlin's  hills  before  the  nimble-footed 
Luath."^ 

'  Vain  ruler  of  the  car,"  said  Morla,  "  wilt  thou 
fight  the  king ;  that  king  whose  ships  of  many  groves 
could  carry  oiF  thine  isle ;  so  little  is  thy  green-hilled 
UUin  to  the  king  of  stormy  waves." 

•'  In  words  1  yield  to  many,  Morla,  but  this  sword 
shall  yield  to  none.  Erin  shall  own  the  sway  of  Cor- 
nice, while  Connal  and  Cuthullin  live.     O  Connal,  first 

Uiiq-hty  men,  thou  hast  heard  the  words  of  Morla  ; 
shall  tiiy  thoughts  then  be  of  peace,  thou  breaker  of  the 
'shields?  Spirit  of  fallen  Ciugail  why  didst  thou  threaten 
us  with  death  I  The  narrow  house  shall  receive  me  in 
the  midst  of  the  light  of  renown.  Exalt,  ye  sons  of 
Inisfail,  exalt  the  spear  and  bend  the  bow;  rush  on 
the  foe  in  darkness,  as  the  spirits  of  stormy  nights." 

Then  dismal,  roaring,  fierce,  and  deep,  the  gloom  of 
battle  rolled  along;  as  misf^  that  is  poured  on  the  val- 
ley, -A'hen  storms  invade  the  silent  sunshine  of  heaven. 
The  chief  moves  before  m  arms,  like  an  angiy  ghost 
before  a  cloud  ;  when  meteors  inclose  him  with  fire; 
and  the  dark  winds  are  in  his  hand.  Carril,  far  on  the 
heath,  bids  the  horn  of  battle  sound.  He  raises  the 
voice  of  the  song,  and  pours  his  soul  into  the  minds  of 
fceroes. 

"  Where,"  said  the  mouth  of  the  song,  "  where  is 

c  As  evening  mist 
Risc-n  from  a  river  o'er  the  mRrish  glides. 
And  gathers  ground  fast  at  the  iab'rer'i  heels. 
Homeward  rfcturniug.  MILTON. 
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the  fallen  Crug'al  ?  He  lies  forgot  on  earth,  and  the  hal! 
of  shells'*  is  silent.  Sad  is  the  spouse  of  Crugai,  fur  she 
is  a  stranger^  in  the  hall  of  her  sorrow.  But  v,bo 
she,  that  like  a  sun-beam,  flies  before  the  ranks  of  th< 
foe  ?  It  is  Degrena^,  lovely  fair,  the  spouse  of  faller 
Crugal.  Her  hair  is  on  the  wind  behind.  Her  eye  ij . 
red  ;  her  voice  is  shrill.  Green,  empty  is  thy  Cruga 
ROW,  his  form  is  in  the  cave  of  the  hill.  He  comKS  tc 
the  ear  of  rest,  and  raises  his  feeble  voice;  like  the  hum- 
ming  of  the  mountain-bee,  or  collected  flies  cf  evening- 
Eut  Degrena  falls  like  a  cloud  of  the  morn  ;  the  swon 
of  Lochlin  is  in  her  side.  Cairbar,  she  is  fallen,  th< 
rising  thought  of  thy  youth.  She  is  fallen,  O  Cairbar 
the  thought  of  thy  youthful  hours." 

Fierce  Cairbar  heard  the  mournful  sound,  and  rushet 
on  like  ocean's  whale  j  he  saw  the  death  of  his  daugh 
ter  ;  and  roared  in  the  midst  of  thousands^.  His  spea 
met  a  son  of  Lochlin,  and  battle  spread  from  wing  t» 
wing.  As  a  hundred  winds  in  Lochlin's  groves,  as  fir. 
in  the  firs  of  a  hundred  hills ;  so  loud,  so  ruinous,  ant 
vast  the  ranks  of  men  are  hewn  down.  Cuthuliin  cu 
oflf  heroes  like  thistles,  and  Swaran  wasted  Erin.  Cu 
rach  fell  by  his  hand,  and  Coirbar  of  the  bossy  shield 
Morglan  lies  in  lasting  rest ;  and  Ca-olt  quivers  as  h- 
dies.  His  white  breast  is  stained  with  his  blood  ; 
his  yellow  hair  stretched  in  the  dust  of  his  native  land 
He  often  had  spread  the  feast  where  be  fell ;  and  oftei 
raised  the  voice  of  tlie  harp  ;  when  his  dogs  leapt  a 
round  for  joy,  and  the  youths  of  the  chase  preparei 
the  bow. 

Still  Swaran  advanced  as  a  stream  that  bursts  fron 
the  desart.  The  little  hills  are  rolled  in  its  course;  : 
the  rocks  half-sunk  by  its  side.  But  Cuthuliin  stooi 
before  him  like  a  hill^  that  catches  the  clouds  of  hea. 

d  The  ancient  Scots,  as  well  as  the  present  Highlanders,  drunk  in  shells :  hence  it 
that  we  so  often  meet,  in  the  old  poetry,  with  the  chitf  of  shells,  and  the  hall  of  shell 

e  Cru;?il  had  married  Degreiia  but  a  little  time  before  the  battle;  consequently  st 
may  with  propriety  te  called  a  stranger  in  the  hall  of  her  sorrow. 

/  Deo-pi-ena  signifies  a  sun-beani. 

g  Mediisque  in  millibus  ardet.  VIRG. 

h  Virgil  and  Milton  have  made  use  of  a  comparison  similar  to  this  ;  I  shall  lay  hot 
^cfore  the  reader,  and  let  hini  judge  for  himself  wiuch  of  ttcse  two  great  jioevs  lu^  ' 
kest  succeeded. 
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-er ,  The  winds  contend  on  its  head  of  pines  ;  and  the 
laii  rattles  on  its  rocks.  But,  firm  in  its  strength,  it 
t;-r  l's  and  shades  the  silent  vale  of  Cona. 

S  CuthuUin  shaded  the  sons  of  Erin,  and  stood  in 
]ie  nidst  of  thousands.  Blood  rises  like  the  fount  of 
t  rack,  from  panting  heroes  around  him.  But  Erivi  falls 
)n  richer  svincr  like  snow  in  the  day  of  the  sun. 

O  sons  of  Inisfail,"  said  Grumal,  "  Lochlin  con- 
on  the  field.  Why  strive  we  as  reeds  against  the 
N .  •;  I  Fly  to  the  hill  of  dark-brown  hinds."  He  fled 
ike  the  stag  of  Morven,  and  his  spear  is  a  trembling 
i»eam  of  light  behmd  him.  Few  fled  with  Grumal,  the 
chief  of  the  little  soul :  they  fell  in  the  battle  of  heroes 
>n  Lena's  echoing  heath. 

i  High  on  his  car  of  many  gems,  the  chief  of  Erin 
stood ;  he  slew  a  mJghty  son  of  Lochlin,  and  spoke  in 
tiaste  to  Coaual.  "  O  Connai,  first  of  mortal  men, 
thou  hast  taught  this  arm  of  death  I  Though  Erin's  sons 
have  fled,  shall  we  not  fight  the  foe  ?  O  Carril,  son  of 
bther  times,  carry  my  living  friends  to  that  bushy  hill. 
Here,  Connal,  let  us  stand"  like  rocks,  and  save  our 
aying  friends." 

'  Connal  mounts  the  car  of  light.  They  stretch  their 
Shields  like  the  darkened  moon,  the  daughter  of  the 
ktarry  skies,  when  she  moves  a  dun  circle  through  hea- 
ven. Sithfadda  panted  up  che  hill,  and  Dusronnal  haugh- 
ty steed.  Like  waves  behind  a  whale,  behind  them 
rushed  the  foe. 

i  Now  on  the  rising  side  of  Cromla  stood  Erin's  few 
sad  sons;  like  a  grove  through  which  the  flame  had 
Irushed,  hurried  on  bv  the  winds  of  the  stormy  night, 
iCuthullin  stood  behind  an  oak.  He  rolled  his  red  eye 
5n  silence,  and  heard  the  wind  in  his  bushy  hair ;  when 
(the  scout  of  ocean  came,  Moran  the  son  of  Flthil. 
"  The  ships,"  he  cri°d,  '•  *-he  ships  of  the  lonely  isle  I 

Like  Kr\"r  or  Tike  Athos  b.  . .    i.;'  shows. 


CoH^i-t;,'..,  ..i  :  ;    r;.:^   •,  >:ilated  stood. 
Like  'i  tiierihe  ..r  Atias  unremov'd  : 
Bis  suture  reactt'U  Uie  sky.  MIL 
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There  Fingal  comes,  the  first  of  men,  the  breaker  oi 
the  shields.  The  waves  foam  before  his  black  prows. 
His  masts  with  sails  arc  like  groves  in  clouds." 

*'  Blow,"  said  Cuthullin,  "  all  ye  winds  that  rush  over 
my  isle  of  lovely  mist.  Come  to  the  death  of  thousands, 
O  chief  of  the  hills  of  hinds.  Thy  sails,  my  friend, 
are  to  me  like  the  clouds  of  the  morning;  and  thy  ships 
like  the  light  of  heaven;  and  thou  thyself  like  a  pillar| 
of  fire  that  giveth  light  in  the  night.  O  Connal,  first 
of  men,  how  pleasant  are  our  friends  1  But  the  night  i 
gathering  around  ;  where  now  are  the  ships  of  Fingal  ? 
Here  let  us  pass  the  hours  of  darkness,  and  wish  for 
the  moon  of  heaven." 

The  winds  came  down  on  the  woods.  The  torrents 
rushed  from  the  rocks.  Rain  gathered  round  the  head 
of  Cromla  ;  and  the  red  stars  trembled  between  the 
flying  clouds.  Sad,  by  the  side  of  a  stream  whose  sound 
was  echoed  by  a  tree,  sad  by  the  side  of  a  stream  the 
chief  of  Erin  sat.  Connal  son  of  Colgar  was  there,  and 
Carril  of  other  times. 

"  Unhappy  is  the  hand  of  Cuthullin,"  said  the  son  ol 
Semo, "  unhappy  is  the  hand  of  Cuthullin,  since  he  slew, 
his  friend.  Ferda,  thou  son  of  Damman,  I  loved  thee 
as  myself." 

"  How,  Cuthullin,  son  of  Semo,  fell  the  breaker  ofi 
the  shields  ?  Well  I  remember,"  said  Connal,  "  the  no-* 
ble  son  of  Damman.  Tall  and  fair  he  was  like  the  rain-* 
bow  of  the  hill." 

**  Ferda  from  Albion  came,  the  chief  of  a  hundred 
bills.     In  Muri's '  hall  he  learned  the  sword,  and  wom 
the  friendship  of  Cuthullin.     We  moved  to  the  chase* 
together;  and  one  was  our  bed  in  the  heath. 

"Deugala  was  the  spouse  of  Cairbar,  chief  of  the  plains 
of  Ullin.  She  was  covered  with  the  light  of  beauty, 
but  her  heart  was  the  house  of  pride.     She  loved  that 

T  Miirl.  say  the  Irish  bards,  was  an  academy  in  Ulster  for  teaching  the  us 
The  signification  of  the  word  is  '  a  cluster  of  people  j'  which  rendeis  the  opinion  pre 
table.  Cuthullin  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  introduced  into  Ireland  complet 
armour  of  steel.  He  is  famous,  among  the  senachies,  for  Ituching  horsemanship  to  tti 
Irish,  and  for  being  the  first  who  used  a  chariot  in  that  kingdom;  which  last  circun 
stance  was  the  occiision  of  Ojsian's  being  SO  circumstaatial  ia  bis  description  of  Cutl 
ullin'icar  in  the  first  book. 
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}un-beam  of  youth,  the  noble  sonof  Damman.''  "  Cair- 
bar,"  said  the  white-armed  woman,  "  give  me  half  of 
the  herd.  No  more  will  I  remain  in  your  halJs.  Di- 
vide the  herd,  dark  Cairbar." 

"  Let  CuthuUin,"  said  Cairbar,  "  divide  my  herd  on 
;he  hill.  His  breast  is  the  seat  of  justice.  Depart,  thou 
ight  of  beauty.  I  went  and  divided  the  herd.  One 
mow-white  bull  remained  ;  I  gave  that  bull  to  Cairbar, 
The  wrath  of  Deugala  rose. 

"  Son  of  Damman,"  begun  the  fair,  "  Cuthullin  pains 
my  soul.  I  must  hear  of  his  death,  or  Lubar's  stream 
shall  roll  over  me.  My  pale  ghost  shall  wander  near 
ihee,  and  mourn  the  wound  of  my  pride.  Pour  out 
[he  blood  of  Cuthullin,  or  pierce  this  heaving  breast." 

"'  Deugala,"  said  the  fair-haired  youth,  "  how  shall 
t  slay  the  son  of  Semo  ?  He  is  the  friend  of  my  secret 
thoughts,  and  shall  I  lift  the  sword?  She  wept  three 
days  before  him,  on  the  fourth  he  consented  to  fight, 

"  I  will  fight  my  friend,  Deugala  I  but  may  I  fall  by 
lis  sword  I  Could  I  wander  on  the  hill  and  behold  the 
^rave  of  Cuthullin  I"  We  fought  on  the  hills  of  Muri, 
Our  swords  avoid  a  wound.  They  slide  on  the  helmets 
Df  steel,  and  sound  on  the  slippery  shields.  Deugala 
sv'as  near  with  a  smile,  and  said  to  the  son  of  Damman: 
''  Thine  arm  is  feeble,  thou  sun-beam  of  youth.  Thy 
j^ears  are  not  strong  for  steel.  Yield  to  the  son  of  Semo. 
Me  is  like  the  rock  of  Malmor." 

The  tear  is  in  the  eye  of  youth.  He,  faultering,  said 
:o  me  :  "  Cuthullin,  raise  thy  bossy  shield.  Defend 
:hee  from  the  hand  of  thy  friend.  My  soul  is  laden 
A'ith  grief:  for  I  must  slay  the  chief  of  men. 

I  sighed  as  the  wind  in  the  chink  of  a  rock.  I  lifted 
ligh  the  edge  of  my  steel.  The  sun-beam  of  the  bat- 
le  fell ;  the  first  of  Cuthulliji's  friends. 

Unhappy  is  the  hand  of  Cuthullin  since  the  hero  fell. 

*'  Mournful  is  thy  tale,  son  of  the  car,"  said  Carril  of 
)ther  times.  "  It  sends  my  soul  back  to  the  ages  of 
>ld,  and  to  the  days  of  other  years.  Often  have  I  heard 
)f  Comal  who  slev/ the  friend  he  loved  j  yet  victory 
P 
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attended  his  steel ;  and  the  battle  was  consumed  in  hi, 
presence. 

"  Comal  was  a  son  of  Albion  ;  the  chief  of  an  hun 
dred  hills.  His  deer  drunk  of  a  thousand  streams, 
thousand  rocks  replied  to  the  voice  of  his  dog^.  Hi 
face  was  the  mildness  of  youth.  His  hand  the  death  o 
heroes.  One  was  his  love,  and  fair  was  she  I  the  daug 
ter  of  mighty  Conloch.  She  appeared  like  a  sun-bean 
among  women.  And  her  hair  was  like  the  wing  of  th 
raven.  Her  dogs  were  taught  to  the  chase.  Her  bow 
string  sounded  on  the  winds  of  the  forest.  Her  sou 
was  fixed  on  Comal.  Often  met  their  eyes  of  love 
Their  course  in  the  chase  was  one,  and  happy  wer 
their  words  in  secret.  But  Gormal  loved  the  maid,  th 
dark  chief  of  the  gloomy  Ardven.  He  watched  he 
lone  steps  in  the  heath ;  the  foe  of  unhappy  Comal. 

One  day,  tired  of  the  chase,  when  the  mist  had  con 
cealed  their  friends,  Comal  and  the  daughter  of  Con 
loch  met  in  the  cave  of  Ronan*.  It  vyas  the  wontd 
haunt  of  Comal.  Its  sides  were  hung  with  his  arm? 
A  hundred  shields  of  thongs  were  there  3  a  hundre 
helms  of  sounding  steel, 

"  Rest  here,"  he  said,  '*  my  love  Galvina ;  thou  ligh 
of  the  cave  of  Ronan.  A  deer  appears  on  Mora's  brovj 
I  go ;  but  I  vvill  soon  return."  "  I  fear,"  she 
**  dark  Gruraal  my  foe  ;  he  haunts  the  cave  of  Ronai 
I  will  rest  among  the  arms ;  but  soon  return,  my  lovej 

"  He  went  to  the  deer  of  IVTora.  The  daughter  c 
Conloch  would  try  his  love.  She  clothed  her  whit 
sides  with  his  armour,  and  strode  from  the  cave  < 
Ronan.  He  thought  it  was  his  foe.  His  heart  bea 
high.  His  colour  changed,  and  darkness  dimmed  h 
eye.  He  drew  the  bow.  The  arrow  flew.  GalviS 
fell  in  blood.  He  run  with'  wildness  in  his  steps, 
called  the  daughter  of  Conloch.     No  answer  in  tl 

fc  The  unfortunate  d-ath  of  this  Konan'is  the  subject  of  the  ninth  fragment  of  A 
eieiit  Poetry,  puhlirlied  in  1764;  it  it  «bt  the  work  of  O'^sian,  though  it  is  writ  in  1 
mannor,  knd  h'^ars  tho  genuine  inarits  of  Hnti'juity.  The  concise  expressions  of  Ossi 
are  imitat.d,  but  tlifi  thoughts  areftori  jciuae  and  contined  to  be  the  production  of  tt' 
poet.  Many  poems  go  under  ^'is  nann-,  that  have  been  evidently  composed  since  1 
time ;  they  are  very  numerous  in  Ireland,  ar.d  some  Iiave  come  to  the  translnto 
hands.  They  arc  trivial  and  HM  to  the  l;ist  degrte,  JweUiHg  into  ridiculOUi  bOpUwi 
or  sintiiig  into  Uie  lo^^■est  kUid  of  pro^aU  stylj-^ 
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lonely  rock.  "  Where  art  thou,  O  my  love  1"  He 
saw  at  length  her  heaving  heart  beating  around  the  fea- 
thered dart.  "  O  Conloch's  daughter,  is  it  thou  I" — 
He  sunk  upon  her  breast. 

"  The  hunters  found  the  hapless  pair;  he  afterwards 
walked  the  hill.  But  many  and  silent  were  his  steps 
around  the  dark  dwelling  of  his  love.  The  fleet  of  the 
ocean  came.  He  fought ;  the  strangers  fled.  He 
searched  for  his  death  over  ihe  field.  But  who  could 
kill  the  mighty  Comal  I  He  threw  away  his  dark-brown 
shield.  An  arrow  round  his  manly  breast.  He  "sleeps 
'itli  his  loved  Galvina  at  the  noise  of  the  sounding 
&ur£re.  Their  green  tombs  are  seen  by  the  mariner, 
when  he  bounds  on  the  waves  of  the  north." 
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Cuthullin,  pleased  with  the  story  of  Carril,  insists  with  that  bard  for  more  of  hi?  songs 
He  relates  the  actions  of  Fingal  in  Lochlin,  and  death  of  Agamlecca  the  beautiful  sis- 
ter of  awaran  He  had  scarce  finished,  when  Calmar  the  son  uf  Matha,  who  had  ad 
vised  the  first  battle,  caine  woiinded  from  the  field,  and  told  them  of  Swaran's  de 
sign  to  surprise  the  remains  ci  the  In?h  nrmy.  He  himself  proposes  to  withstam 
singly  the  wh.ile  force  of  the  tneriv,  in  a  narrow  pass,  till  the  Irish  should  maki 
good  their  retreat.  CiithulILn,  tnjchni  v.ith  the  gallant  proposal  of  Calmar,  resolve: 
to  accompany  him,  and  ordLrj  Cnrri!  lo  curry  off  the  few  that  remr.incd  of  the  Irish 

pearing,  Swaran  gives  over  the  piiniint  of  tlie  Irish,  :•...  n-  i  -.:  •j'^dje  Fingal': 
landing.     Cuthullin  ashamed,  after  Lis  deftru,  to  apj-L.)  '    :  .   .;  tires  tn  the 

caveofTura.     Fingal  engages  the  eiitmy,  puts  thcni  t.^  :  ;  f-niingono 

night  makes  the  victory  not  decisi\e.     The  king,  who   !.  :    .  ,l      :'.•,   gallant  be 

haviour  of  his  grandson  Oscar,  gives  him  advices  conccr:n]i.;  !;i?  ^uiu.iiLt  in  peace  an< 
war.  He  reco-n-.nends  to  him  to  place  the  example  of  his  hiil.t  rs  before  his  eyes,  aj 
the  best  moilel  tor  his  conduct ;  which  introduces  the  episode  concerning  FainasoUis 
the  daughter  of  the  kingofCraca,  whom  Fingal  had  taken  u:ider  his  protection,  il 
his  youth.  Killaii  and  Osc:ar  are  dispatched  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy  b' 
night.  Gaul  the  son  of  Morni  desires  the  conimand  of  the  E.-mv  in  the  next  battle 
■which  Fingal  promises  to  give  him.  Some  general  refiectioris  of  the  poet  close  Ui( 
third  day. 
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"  Pleasant  are  the  words  of  the  song,"  said  Cuthul 
iin,  "  and  lovely  are  the  tales  of  other  times.  Theji 
are  like  the  calm  dew  of  the  morning  on  the  hill  o 
roes,  when  the  sun  is  faint  on  its  side,  and  the  lake  ij 
settled  and  blue  in  the  vale.  O  Carril,  raise  again  thj| 
voice,  and  let  me  hear  the  song  of  Tura ;  which  was) 
sung  in  my  halls  of  joy,  when  Fingal  king  of  shield?! 
was  t'nere,  and  glowed  at  the  deeds  of  his  fathers." 

"  Fingal  I  thou  man  of  battle,"  said  Carril,  "  early 
were  thv  deeds  in  arms.  Lochlin  was  consumed  in  thy 
wrath,  when  thy  youth  strove  with  the  beauty  of  maids: 
They  smiled  at'the  fair  blooming  face  of  the  hero  ;  but 
deatlx  was  in  his  hands.  He  was  strong  as  the  water; 
of  Lora.  His  followers  were  like  the  roar  of  a  thousanc 
streams.  They  took  the  king  of  Lochlin  in  battle 
but  restored  him  to  his  ships.     His  big   heart  swellec 

/  The  second  night  since  the  opening  of  the  poem  continues,  and  Cuthullin,  Connal 
and  Carril,  still  sit  in  the  pi.ice  described  in  th?  preceding  book.  The  .^tory  of  Agan'"'"- 
is  introduced  here  v.  ith  propriety,  as  great  use  is  made  of  it  in  tilc  course  of  the  I 
and  it  in  some  measure  brings  about  the  cal;istrophe. 
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with  pride ;  and  the  death  of  the  youth  was  dark  in  his 
soul.  For  none  ever  but  Fingal  overcame  the  strength 
of  the  mighty  Starno'". 

He  sat  in  the  halls  of , his  shells  in  Lochlin's  woody 
land.  He  called  the  grey-haired  Snivan,  that  often 
sung  round  the  circle"  of  Loda;  when  the  stone  of 
power  heard  his  cry,  and  the  battle  turned  in  the  field 

I  of  the  valiant. 

;       "  Go,   grey-haired   Snivan,"    Starno  said,    "  go  to 

'  Arven's  sea-surrounded  rocks.     Tell  to  Fingal  king  of 

;  the  desart,  be  that  is  the  fairest  among  his  thousands, 
tell  him  I  give  him  my  daughter,  the  loveliest  maid 
that  ever  heaved  a  breast  of  snow.  Her  arms  are  white 
as  the  foam  of  my  waves.  Her  soul  is  generous  and 
mild.  Let  him  come  with  his  bravest  heroes  to  the 
daughter  of  the  secret  hall." 

Snivan  came  to  Albion's  windy  hills  :  and  fair-haired 
Fingal  went.  His  kindled  soul  flew  before  him  as  he 
bounded  on  the  waves  of  the  north. 

"  Welcome,"  said  the  dark-brown  Starno,  "  welcome 
king  of  rocky  Morven ;  and  ye  his  heroes  of  might; 
sons  of  the  lonely  isle  I  Three  days  within  my  hails 
shall  ye  feast ;  and  three  days  pursue  my  boars,  that 
your  fame  may  reach  the  maid  that  dwells  in  the  secret 

,hali," 

"  The  king  of  snow"  design'd  their  death,  and  gave 
the  feast  of  shells.     Fingal,  who  doubted  the  foe,  kept 

.  on  his  arras  of  steel.-  The  sons  of  death  were  afraid, 
and  fled  from  the  eyes  of  the  hero.  The  voice  of 
sprightly  mirth  arose.  The  trembling  harps  of  joy  are 
strung.  Bards  sing  the  battle  of  heroes;  or  the  heav- 
ing breast  of  love.  Ullin,  Fingal's  bard  was  there;  the 
sweet  voice  of  the  hill  of  Cona.  He  praised  the  daugh- 
ter of   snow,     and  Morven's^    high-descended    chief. 

V  The  daughter  of  snow  oveiheard,  and  lefi  the  hall  of 

J     m  Starno  was  the  father  of  Swaran  as  well  as  Agandecca.    HU  fierce  and  cruel  cha- 

,'  n  This  passjge  most  ;.ort,iinlV  alludes  to  the  religion  of  Lochlin,  and  the  'stone  of 
powar'  heie  iner.tiuntd,  is  the  image  uf  one  of  the  deities  cf  Scandinavia. 

<•  Stfirno  IS  hcie  poetically  called  the  king  uf  snow,  from  the  great  quantities  of  snow- 
that  fall  in  his  do-n.ni.ins. 

p  All  the  north --.v.-st  coast  of  Scotland  probably  went  of  olii  under  ttie  name  of  Mori 
vsn,  whic,"!  signifies  :i  ri.'s*  of  very  high  hills. 

3 
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her  secret  sigh.  She  came  in  all  her  beauty,  like  the 
moon  from  the  cloud  of  the  east.  Loveliness  was  a- 
round  her  as  light.  Her  steps  \v?.s  like  the  music  of 
songs.  She  saw  the  youth  and  loved  him.  He  was 
the  stolen  sigh  of  her  soul.  Her  blue  eves  rolled  on 
him  in  secret :  and  she  blest  the  chief  of  Morven. 

*'  The  third  day,  with  all  its  beams,  shone  bright  on 
the  wood  of  boars.  Forth  moved  the  dark-browed 
Starno,  and  Fingal  king  of  shields.  Half  the  day  they 
spent  in  the  chase  ;  and  the  spear  of  Fmgal  was  red  in 
the  blood  of  Gormal^. 

"  It  was  then  the  daughter  of  Starno,  with  blue  eyes 
rolling"  in  tears,  came  with  her  voice  of  love,  and  spoke 
to  the  king  of  ?vIorven. 

"  Fingal,  high-descended  chief,  trust  not  Starno's 
heart  of  piide.  Within  that  wood  he  has  placed  his 
chiefs  ;  beware  of  the  wood  of  death.  But  remember 
son  of  the  hill,  remember  Agandecca  ;  save  me  from 
the  wrath  of  my  father,  king  of  the  windy  Morven  I 

"  The  youth,  with  unconcern,  went  on  ;  his  heroes 
by  his  side.  The  sons  of  death  fell  by  his  hand  ;  and 
Gormal  echoed  around. 

"  Before  the  halls  of  Starno  the  sons  of  the  chase  con- 
vened. The  king's  dark  brows  wc'-e  like  clouds.  His 
eyes  like  meteors  of  night.  "  Brmg  hither,"  he  cries, 
"  Agandecca  to  her  lovely  king  of  Morven.  His  hand 
is  stained  with  the  blood  of  my  people  ;  and  her  words 
have  not  been  in  vain." 

"  She  came  with  the  red  eye  of  tears.  She  came 
with  her  loose  raven  locks.  Her  white  breast  heaved 
with -sighs,  like  the  foam  of  the  streamy  Lubar.  Star- 
no  pierced  her  side  with  steel.  She  fell  like  a  wreath 
of  snow  that  slides  from  the  rocks  of  Pvonan,  when  the 
woods  are  still,  and  the  echo  deepens  in  the  vale. 

"  Then  Fingal   eyed   his  valiant  chiefs ;  his  valiant 

chiefs  took  arms.      Fhe  gloom  of  the  battle  roared,  and 

Lochlin  fled   or  died.     Pale,  in   his   bounding  ship  he 

closed  the  maid  of  the  raven  hair.     Her  tomb  ascends 

9  Gornwl  is  the  name  of  a  hill  in  Lochlin,  iu  the  neislibourhood  of  Starno's  palate. 
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on  Ardven,  and  the  sea  roars  round  the  dark  dwelling 
of  Agandecca." 

♦'  Blessed  be  her  soul,"  said  Cuthullin,  "  and  blessed 
be  the  mouth  of  the  song.  Strong  was  the  youth  of 
Fingal,  and  strong  is  his  arm  of  age.  Lochlin  shall 
fall  again  before  the  king  of  echoing  Morven.  Show 
thy  face  from  a  cloud,  6  moon  ;  light  his  white  sails 
on  the  wave  of  the  night.  And  if  any  strong  spirif  cf 
heaven  sit  on  that  low-hung  cloud,  turn  his  dark  ships 
from  the  rock,  thou  rider  of  the  storm  !" 

Such  v/ere  the  words  of  Cathullin  at  the  sound  of 
the  mountain-stream,  when  Cainiar  ascended  the  hill, 
the  wounded  son  of  Matha.  From  the  field  he  came 
in  his  blood.  He  leaned  on  his  bending  spear.  Feeble 
is  the  arm  of  battle  1  but  strong  the  soul  of  the  hero  I 

"  Welcome!  O  son  of  Matha,"  said  Connal,  wel- 
come art  thou  to  thy  friends  1  Why  bursts  that  brokpa 
sigh  from  the  breast  of  him  that  never  feared  before  ?" 

*'  x\nd  never  Connal,  will  he  fear,  chief  of  the  point- 
ed steel.  My  soul  brightens  in  danger,  and  exults  in 
the  noise  of  battle.  1  am  of  the  race  of  steel ;  my  fa- 
thers never  feared. 

"  Cormar  vv-as  the  first  of  my  race.  He  sported 
through  the  storms  cf  the  waves.  His  black  skiff 
bounded  on  ocean  ;  and  travelled  on  the  wings  of  the 
blast.  A  spirit  once  embroiled  the  night.  Seas  swell 
and  rocks  resound.  Winds  drive  along  the  clouds. 
The  lightnfng  flies  on  wings  of  fire.  He  feared,  and 
came  to  land ;  then  blushed  that  he  feared  at  ail.  He 
rushed  again  among  the  waves  to  find  the  son  of  the 
wind.  Three  youths  guide  the  bounding  bark;  he 
stood  with  the  sword  unsheathed.  When  the  low  hung 
vapour  passed,  he  took  it  by  the  curling  head,  and 
searched  its  dark  womb  with  his  steel.  The  son  of 
the  wind  forsook  the  air.    The  moon  and  stars  returned. 

"  Such  was  the  boldness  of  my  race  ;  and  Calmar  is. 
like  his  fathers.  Danger  flies  from  the  uplifted  sword. 
They  best  succeed  who  dare." 

r  This  is  the  only  passage  in  the  poem  that  has  the  appearance  of  religion.  But 
CuthuUin's  apostrophe  to  this  jjiint  is  accompanied  with  a  doubt,  so  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine  whether  the  hero  meant  a  superior  bping,  or  the  ghosts  of  deceased  war- 
riors, who  were  supposed  in  tho;e  times  to  rule  tlw  jtw^^.  UfliUO  UKUspojt  UieayeiVis 
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*'  But  now,  ye  sons  of  green-valley'd  Erin,  retire 
from  Lena's  bloody  heath.  Collect  the  sad  remnant  of 
our  friends,  and  join  the  sword  of  Fingal,  I  heard  the 
sound  of  Lochlin's  advancing  arms  ;  but  Calmar  will 
remain  and  fight.  My  voice  shall  be  such,  my  friends, 
as  if  thousands  were  behind  me.  But,  son  of  Semo, 
remember  me.  Remember  Calmar's  lifeless  corse.  Af- 
ter Fingal  has  wasted  the  field,  place  me  by  some  stone 
of  remembrance,  that  future  times  may  hear  my  fame  ; 
and  the  mother ''  of  Calmar  rejoice  over  the  stone  of  my 
renown." 

"  No :  son  of  Matha,"  said  Guthullin,  "  I  will  never 
leave  thee.  My  joy  is  in  the  unequal  field  :  my  soul 
increases  in  danger.  Connal,  and  Carril  of  other  times, 
carry  off  the  sad  sons  of  Erin  ;  and  when  the  battle  is 
over,  search  for  our  pale  corses  in  this  narrow  way. 
For  near  this  oak  we  shall  stand  in  the  stream  of  the 
battle  of  thousands,  O  Fithil's  son,  with  feet  of  wind, 
fly  over  the  heath  of  Lena.  Tell  to  Fingal  that  Erin 
is  inthralled,  and  bid  the  king  of  Morven  hasten.  O 
let  him  come  like  the  sun  in  a  storm,  when  he  shines 
on  the  hills  of  grass." 

Morning  is  grey  on  Cromla ;  the  sons  of  the  sea 
ascend.  Calmar  stood  forth  to  meet  them  in  the  pride 
of  his  kindling  soul.  But  pale  was  the  face  of  the  war- 
rior ;  he  leaned  on  his  father's  spear ;  that  spear  which 
he  brought  from  Lara's  hall,  when  the  soul  of  his  mo- 
ther was  sad.  But  slowly  now  the  hero  falls,  like  a 
tree  on  the  plains  of  Cona.  Dark  Cuthullin  stands 
alone  like  a  rock  in  a  sandy  vale.  The  sea  comes  with 
its  v/aves,  and  roars  on  its  hardened  sides.  Its  head  is 
covered  with  foam,  and  the  hills  are  echoing  around. 
Now  from  the  grev  mist  of  the  ocean,  the  white-sailed 
ships  of  Fingal  appear.  High  is  the  groves  of  their 
masts,  as  they  nod,  by  turns,  on  the  rolling  wave. 

/  Alcletha,  (it  lamentation  over  her  son  is  introduced  in  the  poem  concerning  Llie 
dtiitlj  0!"  Cuthullin  priiaed  in  this  coUtction. 

/  Po  some  tall  rock  o'erhangs  the  hoarj'  main, 
By  winds  assail'd,  by  billows  beat  in  vain, 
Unniov'd  it  hears,  above,  the  teinijests  blow. 
And  sees  the  wal'ry  niQUMtains  brc;ik  beiow.  POPE. 
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Swaran  saw  them  from  the  hill,  and  returned  from 
the  sons  of  Erin.  As  ebbs  the  resounding  sea  through 
the  hundred  isles  of  Inistore ;  so  loud,  so  vast,  so  im- 
mense returned  the  sons  of  Lochlin  against  the  king  of 
the  desart  hill.  But  bending,  weeping,  sad,  and  slow, 
and  dragging  his  long  spear  behind,  Cuthullui  sunk  in 
Ci-omla's  wood,  and  mourned  his  fallen  friends.  He 
feared  the  face  of  Fingal,  who  was  wont  to  greet  him 
from  the  fields  of  renown. 

"  How  many  lie  there  of  my  heroes  I  the  chiefs  of 
Inisfail  I  they  that  were  cheerful  in  the  hall,  when 
the  sound  of  ihe  shells  arose :  no  more  shall  I  find 
their  steps  in  the  heath,  or  hear  their  voice  in  the  chase 
of  the  hinds.  Pale,  silent,  low  on  bloody  beds  are  they 
who  were  my  friends  I  O  spirits  of  the  lately  dead, 
meet  Cuthullin  on  his  heath.  Converse  with  him  on 
the  wind,  when  the  rustling  tree  of  Tura's  cave  resounds. 
There,  far  remote,  I  shall  lie  unknown.  No  bard  shall 
hear  of  me.  No  grey  stone  shall  rise  to  my  renown. 
Mourn  with  me  the  dead,  O  Bragela !  departed  is  my 
fame." 

Such  were  the  words  of  Cuthullin,  when  he  sunk  in 
the  woods  of  Cromla. 

Fingal,  tall  in  his  ship,  stretched  his  bright  lance  be- 
fore him.  Terrible  was  the  gleam  of  his  steel :  it  was 
like  the  green  meteor  of  death,  setting  in  the  heath  of 
Malmor,  when  the  traveller  is  alone,  and  the  broad 
moon  is  darkened  in  heaven, 

"  The  battle  is  over,"  said  the  king,  *'  and  I  be- 
hold the  blood  of  my  friends.  Sad  is  the  heath  of  Le- 
na :  and  the  mournful  oaks  of  Cromla  I  The  hunters 
have  fallen  there  in  their  strength  1  and  the  son  of  Se- 
mo  is  no  more.  Ryno  and  Fiiian,  mv  sons,  sound  the 
horn  of  Fingal's  war.  Ascend  that  hill  on  the  shore, 
and  call  the  children  of  the  fee.  Call  them  from  the 
grave  of  Lamdarg,  the  chief  of  other  times.  Ee  your 
voice  like  that  of  your  father,  when  he  enters  the  bat- 
tles of  his  strength.  I  wait  for  the  dark  mighty  man  : 
I  wait  on  Lena's  shore  for  Swaran.     And  let  him  come 
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with  al!  his  race  ;  for  strong  in  battle  are  the  friends  of 
the  dead." 

Fair  Ryno  flew  like  lightning  ;  dark  Fillan  as  the 
sh?ide  of  autumn.  On  Lena's  heath  their,  voice  is 
heard  :  the  sons  of  ocean  heard  the  horn  of  Fingal's 
-vvar  as  the  roaring  eddy  of  ocean  returning  from  the 
kingdom  of  snows  ;  so  strong,  so  dark,  so  sudden  came 
down  the  sons  of  Lochlin.  The  king  m  their  front  ap- 
pears in  the  dismal  pride  of  his  arms.  Wrath  burns  in 
his  dark-brown  face  :  and  his  eyes  roll  in  the  fire  of  his 
valour. 

Fingal  beheld  the  son  of  Starno  ;  and  he  remember- 
ed Agandecca.  For  Swaran  with  the  tears  of  youth 
had  mourned  his  white-bosomed  sister.  He  sent  Ullin 
of  the  «ongs  to  bid  him  to  the  feast  of  shells.  For  plea- 
sant on  Fingal's  soul  returned  the  remembrance  of  the 
first  of  his  loves. 

Ullin  came  with  aged  steps,  and  spoke  to  Starno's 
-son.  "  O  thou  that  dwellest  afar,  surrounded  like  a 
rock  with  thy  waves,  come  to  the  feast  of  the  king, 
and  pass  the  day  in  rest.  To-morrow  let  us  fight,  O 
Swaran,  and  break  the  echoing  shields." 

"  To-day,"  said  Starno's  wrathful  son,  "  we  break 
the  echoing  shields:  to-morrow  my  feasts  will  be 
spread  ;  and  Fingal  lie  on  earth."  ' 

"  And  to-morrow  let  his  feast  be  spread,"  said  Fin- 
gal with  a  smile  ;  "  for,  to-day,  O  my  sons,  we  shall 
break  the  echoing  shields.  Ossian,  stand  thou  near  my 
arm.  Gaul,  lift  thy  terrible  sword.  Fergus,  bend  thy 
crooked  yew.  Throw,  Fjllan,  thy  lance  through  hea- 
ven.— Lift  your  shields  like  the  darkened  moon.  Be 
your  spears  the  meteors  of  death.  Follow  me  in  the 
path  of  my  fame  ;   and  equal  my  deeds  in  battle." 

As  a  hundred  winds  on  Morven ;  as  the  streams  of  a 
hundred  hills ;  as  clouds  fly  successive  over  heaven;  or, 
as  the  dark  ocean  assaults  the  shore  of  the  desart  :  so 
roaring,  so  vast,  so  terrible  the  armies  mixed  on  Lena's 
echoing  heath.  The  groan  of  the  people  spread  over 
the  hills ;  it  was  like  the  thunder  of  night,  when  tb^ 
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cloud  bursts  on  Cona,  and  a  thousand  ghosts  shriek  at 
once  on  the  hollow  wmd. 

Fingal  rushed  on  in  his  strength,  terrible  as  the  spirit. 
of  Trenmor ;  when,  in  a  whirlwind,  he  comes  to  Mor- 
ven  to  see  the  children  of  his  pride.  The  oaks  resound 
on  their  hills,  and  the  rocks  fall  down  before  hinn. 
Bloody  was  the  hand  of  my  father  when  he  whirled  the 
lightning  of  his  sword.  He  remembers  the  battles  of 
his  youth,  and  the  field  is  wasted  in  his  course. 

Ryno  went  on  like  a  pillar  of  fire.  Dark  is  the  brow 
of  Gaul.  Fergus  rushed  forward  with  feet  of  wind ; 
and  Fillan  like  the  mist  of  the  hill.  Myself,  «  like  a 
rock,  came  down,  I  exulted  m  the  strength  of  the  king. 
Many  were  the  deaths  of  my  arm  ;  and  dismal  was  the 
gleam  of  my  sword.  My  locks  were  not  then  so  grey  ; 
nor  trembled  my  hands  of  age.  My  eyes  were  not 
closed  in  darkness;  nor  failed  my  feet  in  the  race. 

Who  can  relate  the  deaths  of  the  people ;  or  the 
deeds  of  mighty  heroes ;  when  Fingal,  burning  in  his 
wrath,  consumed  the  sons  or  Lochlin?  Groans  swelled 
on  groans,  from  hill  to  hill,  till  night  had  covered  all. 
Pale,  staring  like  a  herd  of  deer,  the  sons  of  Lochlin 
convene  on  Lena. 

We  sat  and  heard  the  sprightly  harp,  at  Lubar's  gentli 
stream.  Fingal  himself  was  n^xt  to  the  foe ;  and  listen- 
ed to  the  tales  of  bards.  His  godlike  race  v/ere  in  the 
song,  the  chiefs  of  other  tunes.  Attentive,  leaning  on 
his  shield  the  king  of  Morven  sat.  The  wind  whistled 
through  his  aged  locks,  and  his  thoughts  are  of  the 
days  of  other  years.  Near  him,  on  his  bending  Sj.ear, 
my  young,  my  lovely  Oscar  stood.  He  admired  the 
king  of  Morven :  and  his  actions  were  swelling  in 
liis  soul. 

"  Son  of  my  son,"  began  the  king,  '*  O  Oscar,  pride 
of  youth,.!  saw  the  shining  of  thy  sword  and  gloried 
in  my  race.  Pursue  the  glory  of  our  fathers,  and  be 
what  they  have  been  ;  when  Trenmor  lived,  the  first 
of  men,  and  Trathal,  the  father  of  heroes.    They  fought 

u  Here  Oie  poet  celebrate*  his  cwa  actions,  but  he  does  It  in  such  a  manner  that  we 
are  not  dispieascj.  The  mention  of  the  great  actions  of  his  youth  immediately  suggests 
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the  battle  in  their  youths  and  are  the  song  of  bards.  O 
Oscar  I  bend  the  strong  in  arms  :  but  spare  the  feeble 
hand.  Be  thou  a  stream  of  many  tides  against  the  foes 
of  thy  people  ;  but  like  the  gale  that  moves  the  grass  to 
those  who  ask  thine  aid.  So  Trenmor  lived ;  such 
Trathal  was ;  and  such  has  Fingal  been.  My  arm  was 
the  support  of  the  injured  ;  and  the  weak  rested  be- 
hind the  lightning  of  my  steel. 

Oscar  I  I  was  young  like  thee,  when  lovely  Fain- 
asollis  came  :  that  sun-beam  I  that  mild  light  of  love  I 
the  daughter  of  Craca's  ""  king  1  I  then  returned  from 
Cona's  heath,  and  few  were  in  my  train.  A  white- 
sailed  boat  appeared  far  off;  we  saw  it  like  a  mist  that 
rode  on  ocean's  blast.  It  soon  approached ;  we  saw 
the  fair.  Her  white  breast  heaved  with  sighs.  The 
wind  was  in  her  loose  dark  hair;  her  rosy  cheek  had 
tears.  **  Daughter  of  beauty,"  calm  I  said,  "  what 
sigh  is  in  that  breast  ?  can  I,  young  as  I  am,  defend 
thee,  daughter  of  the  sea?  My  sword  is  not  unmatched 
in  war,  but  dauntless  is  my  heart.'* 

"  To  thee  I  fly,"  with  sighs  she  replied,  "  O  chief 
of  mighty  men  I  To  thee  I  fly,  chief  of  shells,  support- 
er of  the  feeble  hand  I  The  king  of  Craca's  echoing 
isle  owned  me  the  sun-beam  of  his  race.  And  often  did 
the  hills  of  Crorrla  reply  to  the  sighs  of  love  for  the 
unhappy  Fainasollis.  Sora's  chief  beheld  me  fair;  and 
loved  the  daughter  of  Craca.  His  sword  is  like  a  beam 
of  light  upon  the  warrior's  side.  But  dark  is  his  brow; 
and  tempests  are  in  his  soul.  I  shun  him  on  the  rolling 
sea  :  but  Sora's  chief  pursues." 

"  Rest  thou,"  I  said,  *•  behind  my  sliield  ;  rest  ia  • 
peace,  thou  beam  of  light  I  The  gloomy  chief  of  Sora  i 
will  fly,  if  Fingal's  arm  is  like  his  soul.  In  some  lone 
cave  i  might  conceal  thee,  daughter  of  the  sea  I  But 
Fingal  never  flies ;  for  where  the  dancer  threatens,  I 
rejoice  in  the  storm  of  spears."  I  saw  the  tears  upon  > 
her  cheek.     I  pitied  Craca's  fair. 

V  What  the  Craca  here  mentioned  was,  is  not,  at  this  distance  of  time,  easy  to  deter- 
mine. The  most  probable  opinion  is,  tiiat  it  was  one  of  the  Shetland  isle*,  'inhere  is  a 
s.ory  concerning  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Craca  in  Uie  sixUi  book. 
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Now,  like  a  dreadful  wave  afar,  appeared  the  ship  of 
5tormy  Borbai".  His  masts  high-bended  over  the  sea 
behind  their  sheets  of  snow.  White  roll  the  waters  on 
either  side.  The  strength  of  ocean  sounds.  "  Come 
thou,"  I  said,  *'  from  the  roar  of  ocean,  thou  rider  of 
:he  storm.  Partake  the  feast  within  my  hall.  It  is  the 
lonse  of  strangers."  The  maid  stood  trembling  by 
my  side  ;  he  drew  the  bow  r  she  fell.  "  Unerring  is 
'ly  hand,"  I  said,  "  but  feeble  was  the  foe."  We 
"ought,  nor  weak  was  the  strife  of  death  :  he  sunk  be- 
leath  my  sword.  We  laid  them  in  two  tombs  of  stones  ; 
;he  unhappy  children  of  youth. 

Such  have  I  been  in  my  youth,  O  Oscar;  be  thou 
ike  the  age  of  Fingal.  Never  seek  the  battle,  nor  shun 
t  when  it  comes.  "  Fillan  and  Oscar  of  the  dark 
jrown  hair,  ye  children  of  the  race,  fly  over  the 
leath  of  roaring  winds  ;  and  view  the  sons  of  Lochlin. 
Far  oif  I  hear  the  noise  of  their  feet,  like  the  storms  of 
ichoing  Cona<  Go ;  that  they  may  not  fly  my  swoi-d 
dong  the  waves  of  the  north.  For  many  chiefs  of  E- 
in's  race  lie  here  on  the  dark  bed  of  death.  The  chil- 
iren  of  the  storm  are  low ;  the  sons  of  echoing  Crom- 

The  heroes  flew  like  two  dark  clouds ;  two  dark 
:louds  that  are  the  chariots  of  ghosts  ;  when  air's  dark 
:hildreti  come  to  frighten  hapless  men. 

It  was  then  that  Gaul  '^',  the  son  of  IMorni,  stood  like 
i  rock  in  the  night.  His  spear  is  glittering  to  the  stars  ; 
lis  voice  like  many  strc-aa.s.  "  Son  of  battle,"  cried 
:he  chief,  *'  O  Fingal,  king  of  shells  I  let  the  bards  of 
Tiany  songs  soothe  Erin's  friends  to  rest.  And,  Fingal, 
fheath  thy  sword  of  death ;  and  let  thy  people  fight. 
We  wither  away  without  our  fame  ;  for  our  king  is  tl  e 
3nly  breaker  of  shields.  When  morning  rises  on  our 
aills,  behold  at  a  distance  our  deeds.  Let  Lochlin  feel 
the  sword  of  Morni's  son,  that  bards  may  sing  of  ree. 

Gaul,  the  son  o*"  Morrh  was  .1 1  Jiit-f  of  a  tribe  that  (Ii?nnted  Inrp-   the  pre-emi- 
s  with  Fingal  ;■  .reduced  at  last  tu  l.i  ;.  :,-,.■.    .::     .,,ul.  frcm 

in  enemy,  turned  -  ,    r.d  greatest  hero,    i: .  ni'ething 

[ike  that  of  Ajhx  ..  of  more  strength  i;.  :;.     He 

was  very  fond  of  r  .  re  he  demands  the  nc...;  '  l         :_Ji.    The 

?oet,  by  r.n  3rti£ctj  .^.„^  , ., ^  *  ..,^  li.  taat  his  return  may  be  U.<;  u.>.:t  .i*n£UiictUt, 
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Such  was  the  custom  heretofore  of  Fingal's  noble  race. 
Such  was  thine  own,  thou  king  of  swords,  in  battles  ol 
the  spear." 

*'  O  son  of  Morni,"  Fingal  replied,  "  I  glory  in  thy 
fame.  Fight ;  but  my  spear  shall  be  near  to  aid  theeir 
the  midst  of  danger.  Raise,  raise  the  voice,  sons  of  tht 
song,  and  lull  me  into  rest.  Here  will  Fingal  lie  a 
midst  the  wind  of  night.  And  if  thou,  Agandecca,  ar 
near,  among  the  children  of  thy  land  ;  if  thou  sittest  or 
a  blast  of  wind  among  the  high-shrouded  masts  of  Loch 
lin  ;  come  to  my  dreams  ^,  my  fair  one,  and  show  th] 
bright  face  to  my  soul." 

Many  a  voice  and  many  a  harp  in  tuneful  sounds  a 
rose.  Of  Fingal's  noble  deeds  they  sung,  and  of  th. 
noble  race  of  the  hero.  And  sometimes  on  the  lovel; 
sound  was  heard  the  name  of  the  now  mournful  Ossian 
Often  have  I  fought,  and  often  won  in  the  battles  of  th' 
spenr.  But  blind,  and  tearful,  and  forlorn,  I  now  wall 
uith  little  men.  O  Fingal,  with  thy  race  of  battle 
now  behold  thee  not  I  The  wild  roes  feed  upon  th 
green  tomb  of  the  mighty  king  of  Morven  I  Blest  b 
thy  soul,  thou  king  of  swords,  thou  most  renownei 
on  the  hills  of  Cona. 

«  The  poet  prepares  us  for  the  dream  of  FinEal  in  the  nfxt  boot- 
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'^i)t  argument* 

The  a-::ti.>n  of  the  ooem  »jeing  suspended  by  night,  Ossian  takes  that  opportunity  tore- 
late  his  own  acUons  at  the  lake  of  Lego,  and  his  courtship  of  Everaliin,  who  was  the 
mother  of  Oscar,  and  had  died  some  time  before  the  expedition  of  FiuKal  into  Ireland. 
Her  ghost  appears  to  him,  and  tells  him  that  Oscar,  who  had  been  jent  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  night  to  obser\-e  the  enemy,  was  engaged  with  an  advanced  party  and  al- 
most overpowered.  Ossian  relieves  his  sen ;  and  an  alarm  is  given  to  Fingal  of  the  ap- 
proaca  of  Swaran.  The  king  rises,  calls  his  army  together,  and,  as  he  had  promised 
the  preceding  night,  devolves  the  oonimaod  on  Gaul  the  son  of  Morni,  while  he  him. 
self,  after  charging  his  sons  to  behave  gallantly  and  defend  his  people,  retires  to  a 
hill,  from  whence  he  could  have  a  view  of  the  battle.  The  battle  joins  ;  the  poet  re- 
lates Oscar's  great  actions.  But  when  Oscar,  in  conjunction  with  his  father,  con- 
quered in  one  wing,  Gaul,  who  was  attacked  by  Jwaran  in  person,  was  on  the  point 
of  retreating  en  the  other.  Fingal  sends  UUin  his  bard  to  encourage  him  with  a  war- 
song,  but  notwithstanding,  Swiiran  prevails  ;  and  Gaul  and  his  army  are  obliged  to 
jpve  way.  Fingal,  descending  from  the  hill,  rallies  them  again  :  Swaran  desists  from 
Xhe  pursuit,  possesses  himself  of  a  rising  ground,  restores  the  ranks,  and  waits  the 
Jtpproach  of  Fingal.  The  king,  having  encouraged  his  men,  gives  the  necessary  or- 
ders, and  renews  the  battle.  CuthuUin,  who  with  his  friend  Connal,  and  Cariil  his 
bard,  had  retired  to  the  cave  of  Tura,  hearing  the  noise,  came  to  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
which  overlooked  the  field  of  battle,  where  he  saw  Fingal  engaged  with  the  enemy. 
He,  being  hindered  by  Connal  from  joining  Fingal,  who  was  himself  upon  the  point 
«f  obtaining  a  complete  vict»ryj  sends  Carril  to  congratulate  that  hero  on  his  success. 

'  BOOK  IV.  '- 

Who  comes  with  her  songs  from  the  mountain,  like 
the  bow  of  the  showery  Lena  ?  It  is  the  maid  of  the 
voice  of  love.  The  white-armed  daughter  of  Toscar. 
Orten  hast  thou  heard  my  song,  often  given  the  tear  of 
beauty.  Dost  thou  come  to  the  battles  of  thy  people  ? 
and  to  hear  the  actions  of  Oscar  ?  When  shall  I  cease 
to  mourn  by  the  streams  of  the  echoing  Cona  ?  My 
years  have  passed  away  in  battle,  and  my  age  is  dark- 
ened with  sorrow. 

Daughter  of  the  hand  of  snow  I  I  was  not  so  mourn- 
ful and  blind,  I  was  not  so  dark  and  forlorn,  when  E- 
verallin  loved  me  1  Everaliin  with  the  dark- brown  hair, 
the  white-bosomed  love  of  Cormac.  A  thousand  he- 
roes sought  the  maid,  she  denied   her  love  to  a  thou- 

f  Fingal  being  asleep,  and  the  action  being  suspended  by  night,  the  poet  introduces 
the  story  of  his  courtship  of  Everaliin  the  daugliter  of  Branno.  The  episode  is  neces- 
sary to  clear  up  several  passages  that  follow  in  the  poem  ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  na- 
turally brings  on  the  action  of  the  book,  which  may  be  supposed  to  begin  about  the 
•middle  of  the  third  nijht  from  the  opening  of  the  poem.  This  book,  as  many  of  Ofsian's 
other  compositions,  is  addressed  to  the  beautiful  Malvina  the  daughter  of  Toscar.  She 
appears  to  have  been  in  love  with  Oscar,  asd  to  have  affected  the  csmpany  of  the  fetket 
.^ter  the  death  of  the  so« , 
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sand  ;  the  sons  of  the  sword  were  despised  ;  for  grace- 
ful in  her  eyes  was  Osslan. 

I  went,  in  suit  of  the  maid,  to  Lego's  sable  sur;Te  : 
twelve  of  my  people  were  there,  the  sons  of  the  streamy 
Morven.  VVe  came  to  Branno,  friend  of  strangers ; 
Branno  of  the  sounding  mail.  **  From  whence,"  he 
said,  "  are  the  arms  of  steel  ?  Not  easy  to  win  is  the 
maid  thai;  has  denied  the  blue-eyed  sons  of  Erin.  But 
blest  be  thou,  O  son  of  Fingal.  Happy  is  the  maid  that 
waits  thee.  Though  twelve  daughters  of  beauty  were  , 
mine,  thine  were  the  choice,  thou  son  of  fame  I"  Thea  '. 
he  opened  the  hall  of  the  maid,  the  dark-haired  Ever- 
allin.  Joy  kindled  in  our  breasts  of  steel  j  we  blest  the 
maid  of  Branno, 

Above  us  on  the  hall  appeared  the  people  of  stately 
Cormac.  Eight  were  the  herces  of  the  chief;  and  the 
heath  flamed  with  theii  arms.  There  Colla,  Durra  of 
the  wounds,  there  mighty  Toscar,  and  Tago,  there 
Frestai  the  victorious  stood  ;  Dairo  of  the  happy  de-^ds, 
and  Dala  the  battle's  bulwark  in  the  narrow  way.  The 
sword  flamed  in  the  hand  of  Cormac,  and  graceful  was 
the  look  of  the  hero. 

Eight  were  the  heroes  of  Ossian ;  UUin,  stormy  son 
of  war;  MuUo  of  the  generous  deeds;  the  noble,  the 
graceful  Scelacha  ;  Oglan,  and  Cerdal  the  wrathful,  and 
Dumarican's  brows  of  <!eath.  And  why  should  Ogar 
be  the  last ;  so  wide  renowned  on  the  hills  of  Ard- 
ven  ? 

Ogar  met  Dala  the  strong,  face  to  face  on  the  field 
of  heroes.  The  battle  of  the  chiefs  was  like  the  wind 
on  ocean's  foamy  waves.  The  dagger  is  remembered 
by  Ogar ;  the  weapon  which  he  loved  ;  nine  times  he 
drowned  it  in  Dala's  side.  The  storm.y  battle  turned, 
'^i'hree  times  I  pierced  Cormac's  shield  :  three  times  he 
broke  his  spear.  But,  unhappy  youth  of  love  I  I  cut 
his  head  away.  Five  times  I  shpok  it  by  the  lock. 
The  friends  of  Cormac  iled. 

Whoever  would  have  told  me,  lovely  maid  *,  whea 
then  I  strove:  in   battle,  that   blind,  forsaken,  and  for- 

»  The  puet  addresses  himself  to  Malvina  Uie  dauEbtcr  of  Tcscav. 
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lorn  I  now  should  pass  the  night ;  firm  ought  his  mail 
to  have  been,  and  unmatched  his  arm  in  battle. 

Now"  on  Lena's  gloomy  heath  the  voice  of  music 
died  away.  The  unconstant  blast  blew  hard,  and  the 
high  oak.  shook,  its  leaves  around  me  ;  of  Everallin 
were  my  thoughts,  when  she,  in  all  the  light  of  beauty, 
and  her  blue  eyes  rolling  in  tea'-s,  stood  on  a  cloud  be- 
fore my  sight,  and  spoke  with  feeble  voice. 

'*  O  Ossian,  rise  and  save  my  son ;  save  Oscar  chief 
of  men.  Near  the  red  oak  of  Lubar's  stream,  he  fights 
with  Lochlin's  sons."  She  sunk  into  her  cloud  again. 
I  clothed  me  with  my  steel.  My  spear  supported  my 
steps,  and  my  rattling  armour  rung.  I  hummed,  as  I 
was  wont  in  danger,  the  songs  of  heroes  of  old.  Like 
distant  thunder  *  Lochlln  heard  ;  they  fled  ;  my  son 
pursued. 

I  called  him  like  a  distant  stream.  "  My  son,  return 
over  Lena.  No  further  pursue  the  foe,"  I  said,  "  though 
Ossian  is  behind  thee."  Me  came  ;  and  lovely  in  ray 
€ar  was  Oscar's  sounding  steel.  "  Why  didst  thou  stop 
my  hand,"  he  said,  "  till  death  had  covered  all  ?  For 
dark  and  dreadful  by  the  stream  they  met  thy  son  and 
Fillan.  They  watched  the  terrors  of  the  night.  Our 
swords  have  conquered  some.  But  as  the  winds  of 
night  pour  the  ocean  over  the  white  sands  of  Mora,  so 
dark  advance  the  sons  of  Lochlin  over  Lena's  rustling 
heath.  The  ghosts  of  night  shriek  afar,  and  I  have 
seen  the  meteors  of  dear.b.  Let  me  awake  the  king  of 
Morven,  he  that  smiles  in  danger;  for  he  is  like  the 
sun  of  heaven  that  rises  in  a  storm." 

Fingal  had  started  from  a  dream,  and  leaned  on 
Trenmor's  sliield  ;  the  dark-brown  shield  of  his  fathers, 
which  they  had  lifted  of  old  in  the  battles  of  their  race. 


iiigh  un  the  1 
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The  hero  had  seen  in  his  rest  the  mournful  form  of 
Agandccca;  she  came  from  the  way  of  the  ocean,  and 
slowlv,  lonely,  moved  over  Lena.  Her  face  was  pale 
like  the  mist  of  Cromla  ;  and  dark  were  the  tears  of  her 
cheek.  She  often  raised  her  dim  hand  from  her  robe  ; 
her  robe  v.^hich  was  of  the  clouds  of  the  desart ;  she 
raised  her  dim  hand  over  Fmgal,  and  turned  away  her 
silent  eyes. 

"  Why  weeps  the  daughter  of  Starno  r"  said  Fingal, 
with  a  sigh.  "  Why  is  thy  face  so  pale,  thou  daughter 
of  the  clouds?"  She  departed  on  the  wind  of  Lena ; 
and  left  him  in  the  midst  of  the  night.  She  mourned 
the  sons  of  her  people  that  were  to  fall  by  Fingal's 
hand. 

The  hero  started  from  rest,  and  still  beheld  her  in 
his  soul.  The  sound  of  Oscar's  steps  approached. 
The  king  saw  the  grey  shield  on  his  side.  For  the 
faint  beam  of  the  morning  came  over  the  waters  of 
Ullin. 

"  What  do  the  foes  in  their  fearl"  said  the  rising 
king  of  Morven.  "  Or  fly  they  through  ocean's  foam, 
or  wait  they  the  battle  of' steel  I  But  why  should  Fin- 
gal ask  ?  I  hear  their  voice  on  the  early  wind.  Fly  o- 
ver  Lena's  heath,  O  Oscar,  and  aw^ake  our  friends  to 
battle." 

The  king  stood  by  the  stone  of  Lubar  ;  and  thrice 
raised  his  terrible  voice.  The  deer  started  from  the 
mountains  of  Cromla  :  and  all  the  rocks  shook  on  their 
hills.  Like  the  noise  of  a  hundred  mountain-streams, 
that  burst  and  roar,  and  foam  ;  like  the  clouds  that  ga-  , 
thereto  a  tempest  on  the  blue  tace  of  tl;e  sky  ;  so  met 
the  sons  of  the  desart,  tound  the  terrible  voice  of  Fin- 
gal.  For  pleasant  was  the  voice  of  the  king  of  Morven 
to  the  warriors  of  the  land  ;  often  had  he  led  them  to 
battle,  and  returned  with  the  spoils  of  liie  foe. 

"  Come  to  battle,  said  the  king,  "•  ye  children  of  the 
storm.  Come  to  the  death  of  thousands.  Comhai's 
son  shall  see  the  fight.  My  sword  shall  wave  on  that 
hill,  and  be  the  shield  of  my  people.  But  never  may 
you  need  it,  warriors,  while  the  son  of  Morni  fights, 
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the  chief  of  irighly  men.  He  shall  lead  my  battle  ; 
that  his  fame  may  lisc  in  the  song.  O  yi;  ghoits  of 
heroes  dead  I  ye  riders  of  the  storm  of  Cronila  :  receive 
my  falling  people  with  joy,  and  bring  them  to  your 
h)ils.  And  may  the  blast  ot  Lena  carry  them  over  my 
seas,  that  they  may  come  to  ray  silent  dreams,  ana  de- 
light my  soul  in  rest. 

*""  Filian  and  Oscar  of  thedark-brown  hair,  tair  Ryno, 
with  the  pointed  steel  I  advance  with  valour  to  the  light ; 
and  behold  the  son  ot  Morni.  Let  your  sworns  be 
like  his  in  the  strife  ;  and  behold  the  deeds  of  his  hands. 
Protect  the  friends  of  your  father  ;  and  rv-^member  the 
chiefs  of  old.  My  children,  I  shall  see  you  yet  rhou^h 
here  ye  should  fall  in  Erin.  Soon  shall  our  cohi,  pale 
ghosts  meet  in  a  cloud,  and  fly  over  the  hiils  of  Cona." 

Now  like  a  dark  and  stormy  cloud,  eagtd  round 
with  the  red  lightning  of  heaven,  and  flying  westward 
from  the  morning's  beam,  the  king  of  hills  removed. 
Terrible  is  the  light  of  his  armour,  and  two  spears  are 
in  his  hand.  His  grey  hair  fails  on  the  wind.  He  of- 
ten looks  back  on  the  war.  Three  bards  attend  the 
son  of  fame,  to  carry  his  words  to  the  heroes.  High 
on  Cromla's  side  he  sat,  v^^aving  the  lightning  of  his 
sword,  and  as  he  waved  we  mo\ed. 

Joy  rose  in  Oscar's  face.  His  cheek  is  red.  His  eye 
shccis  tears.  The  sword  is  a  beam  of  lire  in  his  hand. 
He  came,  and  smiling,  spoke  to  Ossian.  "  O  ruier  of 
the  fight  of  steel  1  my  father,  hear  thy  son.  Retire 
with  Morven's  mighty  chief;  and  give  me  Cssian's 
fame.  And  if  here  I  fall,  my  king,  remember  that 
breast  of  snow,  that  lonely  sun-beam  of  my  love,  the 
white  handed  daughter  of  Toscar.  For,  with  red 
cheek  from  the  rock,  and  bending  over  the  stream,  her 
sOit  hair  flies  about  her  bosom,  as  she  pours  the  sigh 
for  Oscar.  Tell  her  1  am  on  my  hills  a  lightly  bound- 
ing son  of  the  wind  ;  that  hereafter  in  a  cioud,  I  maj 
meet  the  lovely  maid  of  Toscar." 

"  Raise,  Oscar,  rather  raise  my  tomb.  I  will  not 
yield  the  fight  to  thee.  For  first  and  bloodiest  in  the 
v.-2i  my  aria  shall  teach  thee  how  to  fight.    But,  re- 
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member,  my  son,  to  place  this  sword,  this  bow,  and 
the  horn  of  my  deer,  within  that  dark  and  narrow 
house,  whose  mark,  is  one  grey  stone.  Oscar  I  have 
■no  love  to  leave  to  the  care  of  my  son  ;  for  grace- 
ful Everallin  is  no  more,  the  lovely  dau^jhter  of  Brau- 
no." 

Such  were  our  words,  when  Gaul's  lOud  voice  came 
growing  on  the  wind.  He  waved  on  high  the  sword 
of  his  father,  and  rushed  to  death  and  wounds. 

As  waves  white  bubbling  over  the  deep  come  swel- 
ling, roaring  on ;  as  rocks  of  ooze  meet  roarmg  waves: 
so  foes  attacked  and  fought.  Man  met  with  man,  and 
steel  with  steel.  Shields  sound  ;  men  fall.  As  a  hun- 
dred hammers  on  the  son  of  the  furnace,  so  rose,  so 
rung  their  swords. 

Gaul  rushed  on  like  a  whirlwind  in  Ardven.  The 
destruction  of  heroes  is  on  his  sword.  Swaran  was  like 
the  lire  of  the  desart  on  the  echoing  heath  of  Gormal, 
How  can  I  give  to  the  song  the  death  of  many  spears  ? 
My  sword  rose  high,  and  flamed  in.  the  strife  of  blood. 
And  Oscar,  terrible  wert  thou,  my  best,  my  greatest 
son  1  I  rejoiced  in  my  secret  soul,  when  his  sword  fi.im- 
ed  over  the  slain.  They  fled  am.ain  through  Lena's 
heath  :  and  we  pursued  and  slew.  As  stones  that  bound 
from  rock  to  rock ;  as  a.xes  in  echoing  woods  ;  as  thuiide/ 
rolls  from  hill  to  hill  in  dismal  broken  peals;  so  blow  suc- 
ceeded to  blow,  and  death  to  death,  from  the  hand  of 
Oscar  "  and  mine. 

But  Swaran  closed  round  Morni's  son,  as  the  strength 
of  the  tide  of  Inistore.  The  king  half  rose  from  liis 
hill  at  the  sight,  and  half  assumed  the  spear.  "  Go,  L'l- 
lin,  go,  my  aged  bard,"  begun  the  king  of  ?.Iorven. 
"  Remind  the  mighty  Gaul  of  battle ;  remind  him  ol 
his  fathers.  Support  the  yielding  fight  with  song  ;  for 
song  enlivens  war."  Tall  UUin  went,  with  steps  oi 
age,  and  spoke  to  the  king  of  swords. 

c  Ossian  never  foils  to  pive  a  fine  character  to  his  beloved  son.  Ili.s  speech  to  his  : 
Iher  is  that  of  a  hero  ;  it  contains  the  submission  due  to  a  parent,  and  the  warmth  tt 
becomc'j  a  young  warrior.  There  is  a  propriety  in  dweUing  here  on  the  actions  of 
scar,  as  Uit  btautiful  Malvina,  to  whom  the  book  is  addrtesert,  was  ia  Iotc  with  tfca' 
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"  Son  **  of  the  chief  of  generous  steeds  !  high-bound- 
ing- king  of*  spesrs.  Strong  ami  in  every  penlous  toil. 
KarJ  heart  that  never  yields.  Chief  of  the  poivited  arms 
of  death.  Cut  down  the  foe  ;  let  no  vvnite  sail  bound 
round  dark  Tnistore.  Be  thine  arni  like  thunder,  thine 
eyes  like  hre,  thy  heart  of  solid  rock.  Whirl  round 
thy  sword  as  a  meteor  at  n  ght,  and  lift  thy  shield  like 
the  flame  of  death.  Son  of  the  chief  of  generous 
steeds,  cut  down  tiie  foe.  Destroy."  The  hero's  heart 
teat  high.  But  S varan  came  with  battle.  He  cleft 
the  shield  of  Gaui  in  twain  ;  and  the  sons  of  the  desart 
fled 

Now  Fingal  arose  in  his  ir.ight,  and  thrice  he  reared 
his  voice.  Crotrila  ansv.-ered  around,  and  the  sons  of 
the  desart  stood  still.  They  bent  their  red  faces  to 
earth,  ashamed  at  the  presence  of  Fmgal.  He  came  like 
a  cloud  of  rain  in  the  days  of  the  sun,  v/hen  slow  it 
rolls  on  the  hill,  and  tieids  expect  the  shower.  Swaraa 
beheld  the  terrible  kin=  of  Morven,  and  stopped  in  the 
midst  of  his  course.  Dark  ht  leaned  on  his  spear,  rol- 
ling his  red  eyes  around.  Silent  and  tall  he  seemed,  as 
an  oak  on  tht  banks  of  Lubar  which  had  its  branches 
blasted  of  old  by  the  lightning  of  heaven.  It  bends 
over  the  stream,  and  the  grey  moss  whistles  in  the 
wind  :  so  stood  the  king.  T^^en  slowly  he  retired 
to  the  rising  heath  of  Lena.  His  thousands  pour  a- 
round  the  hero,  and  the  darkness  of  battle  gathers  on 
the  hill. 

Fingal,  like  a  beam  from  he^.ven,  shone  in  the  midst 
of  his  people.  His  heroes  gather  around  him,  and  he 
sends  fortr.  the  voice  of  his  power.  "  Raise  my  stand- 
ards *  on  hijh.  Spread  tliem  on  Lena's  wind  like  the 
flames  of  an  hundred  hills.  Let  them  sound  on  the 
'■  winds  of  Erin,  and  remind  us  of  the  fight.  Ye  sons  of 
p  the  r(!aring  streams  that  pour  from  a  thousand  hills,  be 
near  the  king  o*^  Morven .  attend  to  the   words  of  his 

d  The  war  song  of  UUin  varies  from  the  rest  of  the  poem  in  the  versification.  It 
i  nns  riov.n  like  z.  torrent ;  au'!  consists  almost  entirely  of  epithets.  The  custom  of  en- 
I  coura^ng  men  in  battle  with  escempore  rhymes,  has  been  carried  tlowp  almost  to  our 
j  own  times.  Several  of  those  war-songs  are' extant,  but  the  most  of  thetr  are  only  a. 
'  group  of  epithets,  without  beauty  or  harmony,  utterly  destitute  of  poetical  merit. 
e  Th'  imperial  ensign,  which  full  high  zivanc'd. 
Shone  lite  a  meteor  streaming  to  the  wind.  MILTON. 
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power.  Gaul,  strongest  arm  of  death  I  O  Oscar,  of 
the  future  fights  I  Connal,  son  of  the  blue  steel  of  Soral 
Dermid  of  the  dark-brown  hair  1  and  Ossian,  king  of 
many  songs,  be  near  your  father's  arm  1" 

We  reared  the  sun-beam  «  of  battle,  the  standard  ot 
the  king.  Each  hero's  soul  exulted  with  joy,  as  wav- 
ing it  flew  on  the  wind.  It  was  studded  with  gold 
above,  as  the  blue  wide  shell  of  the  nightly  sky. 
Each  hero  had  his  standard  too  ;  and  each  his  gloomy 
men. 

"  Behold,"  said  the  king  of  generous  shells,  "  how 
Lochlin  divides  on  Lena.  They  stand  like  brokeu 
clouds  on  the  hill,  or  an  half  consumed  grove  of  oaks ; 
when  we  see  the  sky  through  its  branches,  and  the  me- 
teor passing  behind.  Let  every  chief  among  the  friends 
of  Fingal  take  a  dark  troop  of  those  that  frown  so  high  ; 
nor  let  a  son  of  the  echoing  groves  bound  on  the  waves  i 
of  Inistore."  i 

"  Mine,"  said  Gaul,  "  be  the  seven  chiefs  that  came 
from  Lano's  lake."  "  Let  Ininore's  dark  king,"  said 
Oscar,  "  come  to  the  sword  of  Ossian's  son."  "  To 
mine  the  king  of  Iniscon,"  said  Connal, "  heart  of  steel  1" 
*"  Or  Mudan's  chief  or  I,  "said brown-haired  Dermid, 
*'  shall  sleep  on  clay-cold  earth."  IVIy  choice,  though 
now  so  weak  and  dark,  was  Terman's  battling  king  ;  I 
promised  with  my  hand  to  win  the  hero's  dark- brown 
shield.  ••  Elest  and  victorious  be  my  chiefs,"  said  Fingal 
of  the  mildest  look;  "  Swaran,  king  of  roaring  waves, 
th  ju  art  the  choice  of  Fingal." 

Now,  like  an  hundred  different  winds  that  pour  thro*  j 
many  vales ;  divided,  dark,  the  sons  of  the  hill  advan- 
ced, and  Cromla  echoed  around. 

How  can  I  relate  the  deaths  when  we  closed  in  the< 
strife  of  our  steel  ?  O  daughter  of  Toscar  I  bloody  werei 
oi^r  hands  1  The  gloomy  ranks  of  Lochlin  fell  like  the 
banks  of  the  roaring  Cona.  Our  arms  were  victorious 
on  Lena  ;  each  chief  fulfilled  his  promise.  Beside  the 
murmur  of  Branno  thou  didst  often  sit,  O  maid  ;  when 

e  Fingal's  standard  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  sun-beam  ;  probably  on  acrounl 
af  its  bright  colour,  and  its  beinR  studded  with  gold.  To  licgin  a  baule,  is  txpresje^ 
j;;  eld  composition,  by  lifting  ol'  the  su«-beam. 
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:hy  white  bosom  rose  frequent,  like  the  down  of  the 
;wan  when  slow  she  sails  the  lake,  and  sidelong  winds 
ire  blowing.  Thou  hast  seen  the  sun  /  retire  red  and 
ow  behind  his  cloud ;  night  gathering  round  on  the 
.-nountain,  while  the  unfrequent  blast  g  roared  in  nar- 
ow  vales.  At  length  the  rain  beats  hard  :  and  thun- 
der rolls  in  pales.  Lightning  glances  on  the  rocks. 
Spirits  ride  on  beams  of  fire.  And  the  strength  of  the 
mountain-streams  ^  come  roaring  down  the  hills.  Such 
was  the  noise  of  battle,  maid  of  the  arms  of  snow.  Why, 
daughter  of  the  hill,  that  tear  ?  the  maids  of  Lochlin 
have  cause  to  weep.  The  people  of  their  country  fell, 
for  bloody  was  the  blue  steel  of  the  race  of  my  heroes. 
But  I  am  sad,  forlorn,  and  blind  ;  and  no  more  the 
companion  of  heroes.  Give,  lovely  maid,  to  me  thy  tears, 
for  I  have  seen  the  tombs  of  all  miy  friends. 

It  was  then  by  Fingal's  hand  a  hero  fell,  to  his  grief. 
Grey-haired  he  rolled  in  the  dust,  and  lifted  his  faint 
eyes  to  the  king.  "  And  is  it  by  me  thou  hast  fallen," 
said  the  son  of  Comhal,,"  thou  friend  of  Agandecca  1 
il  saw  thy  tears  for  the  maid  of  my  love  in  the  halls  of 
the  bloody  Starno.  Thou  hast  been  the  foe  of  the  foes 
of  my  love,  and  hast  thou  fallen  by  my  hand  ?  Raise, 
Ullin,  raise  the  orave  of  the  son  of  Mathon,  and  give 
his  name  to  the  song  of  Agandecca  ;  for  dear  to  my 
soul  hast  thou  been,  thou  darkly- dwelling  maid  of  Ard- 
ven." 

Cuthullin,  from  the  cave  of  Cromla,  heard  the  noise 
of  the  troubled  war.  He  called  to  Connal  chief  of 
swords,  and  Carril  of  other  times.  The  grey-haired 
heroes  heard  his  voice,  and  took  their  aspen  spears. 
They  came,  and  saw  the  tide  of  battle,  like  the  crowd- 
ed waves  of  the  ocean  ;  when   the   dark  wind  blows 

/  Above  the  rest  the  sun,  who  never  lies. 

Foretells  the  change  of  weather  in  the  skies. 

For  if  he  rise,  unwilUng  to  his  race. 

Clouds  on  his  brow,  and  spots  upon  his  face, 

©r  if  thro'  mists  he  shoots  his  sullen  beams. 

Frugal  of  light,  in  loose  and  straggling  streams. 

Suspect  a  drisling  dav.  DRTOEX. 

?  For  ere  the  rising  winds  begin  to  roar. 

The  working  seas  advance  to  wash  the  shore; 

Soft  whispers  run  along  the  leafy  wood. 

And  mountains  whistle  to  the  murm'ring  flood.  DRVDEN. 

f-  t  he  rapid  rains,  descending  from  the  hills. 

To  roliing  torrents  swell  the  creeping  rills.  DRYBiN 
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from  the  deep,  and  rolls  the  billows  through  the  sand) 
vale. 

CuihuUin  kindled  at  the  sight,  and  darkness  gather- 
ed on  his  brosv.  His  hand  is  on  the  sword  of  his  £&■ 
thers  :  his  red-rolling  eyes  on  the  foe.  He  thrice  at 
tempted  to  rush  to  battle,  and  thrice  did  Conn?.l  sto\ 
him.  "  Chief  of  the  isle  of  mist,"  he  said,  "  Pin^^a 
subduf^s  the  foe.  Seek  not  a  part  of  the  fame  of  tlu 
kmg  ;  bimielf  is  like  the  storm." 

**  Then,  Carril,  go,"  replied  the  chief,  "  and  gree! 
the  king  or  Morven,  When  Lochiin  rails  away  like  2 
stream  at>er  rain,  and  the  noise  of  the  battle  is  over 
then  be  thy  voice  sweet  in  his  ear  to  praise  the  kinc 
of  swords.  Give  him  the  sword  of  Caithbat  ;  fur  Cu- 
thulim  IS  worthy  no  more  to  lift  the  arms  of  his  fatliers 

*'  But,  O  ye  ghosts  of  the  lonely  Cromla  1  ye  souU 
of  chiefs  that  are  no  more  1  be  ye  the  companion?  oi 
CuthuUins  and  talk  to  him  in  the  grave  of  his  sorrow, 
For  never  more  shall  I  be  renowned  among  the  mighty 
in  the  land-  I  ;im  like  a  beam  that  has  shone  ;  like  a 
mist  that  fled  away  when  the  blast  of  the  morning 
came,  and  brightened  the  shsggy  side  of  the  hill.  Con- 
nal,  talk  of  arms  no  more  :  departed  is  my  fane.  My 
sighs  shall  be  on  Cromla's  wind  till  my  footsteps  cesse 
to  be  seen.  And  thou,  white-bosom'd  Bragela,  mourn 
over  the  fall  of  my  fame ;  for,  vanquished,  I  will  neve- 
return  to  thee,  thou  sun- beam  of  Dunscaich." 


FINGAL. 
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•    fiftrtkaffin  and  Coimal  still  remain  on  the  hill.    Fingal  and  Swaran  meet ;  the  combat  ts 
'       diLScribed.    Swaran  is  overcome,  bnnn a,  j:!!^  i'.r::ivcTe.i  ovtr  a  priscnor  to  the  late  of 
Cisian,  andGaalthe  sonot'Morni ;  ;''n -i".  *^'  —        ^      -  >  (^^-  -    .♦■:Upur- 

«ai  the  enemy.    The  episode  of  Or  1 1,  •:  Mjnded 

i«  the  batite,  is  introduced.    Ficji;.!,  •  ':e  piir- 

sGJtto  be  discontinued;  and  called  h  >  •.  -  lo,  the 

YOiirKgest  of  them,  was  tilled.    Hclan-r'.  rleigand 

GfcLchossa,  and  returns  low.irds  the  place  ^vh-^c,  iiv  h::,t  :-;rt  --ws.-jr,.  t_-irril,  who 
tci-i  been  sent  by  Cuthullin  to  congratulate  Fingal  on  his  victory,  cciues  m  the  mean 
titiKj  to  essian.    The  conversation  of  the  two  poets  closes  the  action  of  the  fourtk 
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New  Connal  on  Cromla's  windy  side  spoke  to  the  chief 
of  the  noble  car.  "  Why  that  gloom,  son  of  Semo  ? 
J  Our  friends  are  the  mighty  in  battle.  And  renowned 
art  thou,  O  warrior  I  many  were  the  deaths  of  thy 
steel.  Often  has  Bragela  met  with  blue-rolling  eyes 
of  joy,  often  has  she  met  her  hero,  returning  in  the- 
midst  of  the  valiant;  when  his  sword  was  red  with 
slaughter,  and  his  foes  silent  in  the  fields  of  the  tomb. 
Pi.':ai.int  to  her  cars  were  thy  bards,  when  thine  ac- 
tions rose  in  the  song. 

*•  But  behold  the  king  of  Morven  I  He  moves  below 
like  a  pillar  of  tire.  His  strength  is  like  the  stream  of 
Liuhar,  or  the  wind  of  the  echoirig  Cromla,  when  the 
brrinches  of  night  are  overturned. 

"  Happy  are  thy  people,  O  Fingal ;  thine  arm  shall 
fight  their  battles  1  thou  art  the  first  in  their  dangers; 
the  wisest  in  the  days  of  their  peace.  Thou  speakest 
and  thy  thousands  obey ;  and  armies  tremble  at  the 

tinues.    The  pnet  by  putting  the  narration  in  t.he  mouth  of 
tl  with  Cuthuliin  on  the  sirt.-  of  Cro-nla,  gives  propriety  ta 

I  :.f.d  agrees  very  well 

'  !ice  of  his  verse 
...u  probable,  that 
inc  versification  is 
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sound  of  thy  steel.     Happy  are  thy  people,  Fingal, 
chief  of  the  lonely  hills. 

"  Who  is  it  that  so  dark  and  terriblle,  coming  in  the 
thunder  of  his  course  ?  who  is  it  but  Starno's  son  to 
meet  the  king  of  Morven  I  Behold  the  battle  of  the 
chiefs  :  it  is  like  the  storm  of  the  ocean,  when  two  spi- 
rits meet  far  distant  and  contend  for  the  rolling  of  the 
wave.  The  hunter  hears  the  noise  on  his  hill ;  and 
sees  the  high  billows  advancing  to  Ardven's  shore." 

Such  were  the  words  of  Connal,  when  the  heroes 
met  in  the  midst  of  their  falling  people.  There  was 
the  clang  of  arms  I  there  every  blow,  like  the  hundred 
hammers  of  the  furnace  I  Terrible  is  the  battle  of  the 
kings,  and  horrid  the  look  of  their  eyes.  Their  dark- 
brown  shields  are  cleft  in  twain  ;  and  their  steel  flies, 
broken,  from  their  helmets.  They  fling  their  weapons 
down.  Each  rushes  *  to  the  grasp  of  his  foe.  Their 
sinewy  arms  bend  round  each  other  :  they  turn  from 
side  to  side,  and  strain  and  stretch  their  large  spreading 
limbs  below.  But  when  the  pride  of  their  strength  a- 
rose,  they  shook  the  hill  with  their  heels  ;  rocks  tumble 
from  their  places  on  high  ;  the  green-headed  bushes  are 
overturned.  At  length  the  strength  of  Swaran  fell  j 
and  the  king  of  groves  is  bound. 

Thus  have  I  seen  on  Cona  ;  (but  Cona  I  behold  no 
more,)  thus  have  I  seen  two  dark  hills  removed  from 
their  place  by  the  strength  of  the  bursting  stream. 
They  turn  from  side  to  side,  and  their  tall  oaks  meet 
one  another  on  high.  Then  they  fall  together  with  all 
their  rocks  and  trees.  The  streams  are  turned  by  their  < 
sides,  and  the  red  ruin  is  seen  afar. 

"  Sons  of  the  king  of  Morven,"  said  the  noble  Fin- 
gal, "  guard  the  king  of  Lochlin  ;  for  he  is  strong  as 
his  thousand  waves.  His  liand  is  taught  to  the  battle, 
and  his  race  of  the  times  of  old.  Gaul,  thou  first  of 
my  heroes,  and  Ossian  king  of  songs,  attend  the  friend 

t  This  paosa,7e  rr-se'iibU-?  (mt  in  the  tu-enty-third  llia.1. 
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of  Agandecca,  and  raise  to  joy  his  grief.  But,  Oscar, 
FiUan,  and  Ryno,  ye  children  of  the  race  I  pursue  the 
rest  of  Lochiin  over  the  heath  of  Lena ;  that  no  vessel 
may  hereafter  bound  on  the  dark-rolling  waves  of  In- 
istore." 

They  fiew  like  lightning  over  the  heath.  He  slow- 
ly, moved  as  a  cloud  of  thunder  when  the  sultry  plain 
of  sunamer  is  silent.  His  sword  is  before  him  as  a  sun- 
beam, terrible  as  the  streaming  meteor  of  night.  He 
came  toward  a  chief  of  Lochiin,  and  spoke  to  the  son 
of  the  wave. 

"  Who  is  that  like  a  cloud  at  the  rock  of  the  roaring 
stream  ?  He  cannot  bound  over  its  course  ;  yet  stately 
is  the  chief  I  his  bossy  shield  is  on  his  side;  and  his 
spear  like  the  tree  of  the  desart.  Youth  of  the  dark- 
brown  hair,  art  thou  of  Fingal's  foes  ?" 

"  I  am  a  son  of  Lochlhi,"  he  cries,  "  and  strong  is 
my  arm  in  war.  My  spouse  is  weeping  at  home,  but 
Orla  '  will  never  return." 

"  Or  fights,  or  yields  the  hero  ?"  said  Fingal  of  the 
noble  deeds ;  "  foes  do  not  conquer  ill  my  presence  ; 
but  my  friends  are  renowned  in  the  hall.  Son  of  the 
wave,  follo'v  me  ;  partake  the  feast  of  my  shells  ;  pur- 
sue the  deer  of  ray  desart  5  and  be  the  friend  of  Fin- 
;gal.*' 

"  No,"  said  the  hero,  "  I  assist  the  feeble  :  my  strength 
shall  remain  with  the  weak~in  arms.  My  sword  has 
been  always  unmatched,  O  warrior:  let  the  king  o- 
Morven  yield." 

"  I  never  yielded,  Orlal  Fingal  never  yielded  toman. 
Draw  thy  sword,  and  chuse  thy  foe.  ?vlany  are  my 
heroes." 

'*  And  does  the  king  refuse  the  combat  r"  said  Orla. 
of  the  dark-brown  hair.  *'  Fingal  is  a  match  for  Or- 
la :  and  he  alone  of  all  his  race.  But,  king  of  Morven, 
if  I  shall  fail,  (as  one  time  the  warrior  must  die  ;) 
raise  my  tomb  in  the  midst,  and  let  it  be  the  greatest  on 

I  The  story  cf  Orla  is  so  beautiful  and  affecting  in  the  original,  that  many  are  in  pos- 
session of  it  in  the  north  cf  Scotland,  who  never  heard  a  syllable  of  the  poera.  It  va 
Ties  the  action,  and  airakea  the  attention  of  the  reader,  when  he  expected  nothing  bui 
iangour  in  the  cuaduct  of  Uie  poem,  as  the  great  action  »ss  over  in  the  conquest  el" 
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Lena.  And  send,  over  the  dark-blue  wave,  the  sword 
of  Orla  to  the  spouse  of  his  love,  that  she  may  shovr 
it  to  her  son,  with  tears,  to  kindle  his  soui  to  war." 

"  Son  of  the  mournfal  tale,"  said  Fingal,  *'  why  dost 
thou  awaken  my  tears  ?  One  day  the  warriors  must  die, 
and  the  children  see  their  useless  arms  in  the  haJL 
But,  OHa,  thy  touib  shall  rise,  and  thy  v^hite-IiOiOraed 
spouse  weep  over  thy  sword." 

They  fought  on  the  heath  of  Lena,  but  feeble  was 
the  arm  of  Orla.  The  sword  of  Fingal  descenciedt, 
and  cleft  his  shield  in  twain.  It  fell,  and  gliltered  on 
the  ground  as  the  moon  on  the  stream  of  night. 

"King  of  Morven,"  said  the  hero,  **  lift  thy  sworJ 
and  pierce  my  breast.  V\  ounded  and  feint  iVorn  b?.t- 
tle,  m.y  friends  have  left  me  here.  The  mouinfu)  u\q 
shall  come  to  my  love  on  the  banks  of  the  stresmy  Lo- 
da ;  when  she  is  alone  in  the  wood,  and  the  rustling 
blast  in  the  leaves." 

"  No,"  said  the  king  of  Morven ;  ''  I  will  never 
wound  thee,  Orla.  On  the  banks  of  Loda  let  her  see 
thee  escaped  from  the  hands  of  war.  Let  thy  grey- 
haired  father,  who,  perhaps,  is  blind  with  age,  hear 
the  sound  of  thy  voice  in  his  hall.  With  joy  let  the 
hero  rise,  and  search  for  his  son  with  his  handsc" 

"  But  never  will  he  find  him,  Fmgal  j"  said  the 
youth  of  the  streamy  Loda.  *'  On  Lena's  heath  I  shall 
die  ;  and  foreign  bards  will  talk  of  me.  My  broAc\  belt 
covers  my  wound  of  death.  And  now  I  give  it  to  the 
wind." 

The  dark  blood  poured  from  his  side,  he  fell  pale 
on  the  heath  of  Lena.  Fingal  bends  over  him  as  he  dies, 
and  calls  his  younger  heroes. 

"  Oscar  and  Fiilan,  my  sons,  raise  high  the  memory 
of  Orla.     Here  let  the  dark-haired  hero  rest,  far  fro 
the  spouse  of  his  love.    Here  let  him  i-est  in  his  narrow- 
house,  far  from  the  sound  of  Loda.    Tlie  sons  of  the  fee- 
ble will  find  his  bow  at  home,  but  will  not  be  able  to 
bend  it.     His  faithful  dogs  howl  on   his  hills,  and  his  . 
boars,  which  he  used  to  pursue,  rejoice.     Fallen  is  the  • 
arm  of  battle  ;  the  mighty  among  the  valiant  is  low  I 
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"  Exalt  the  voice,  and  blow  the  horn,  ye  sons  of  the 
king  of  Morven  I  let  us  go  bacK.  to  Swaran,  and  send 
the  night  away  in  song,  i'lllan,  Oscar,  and  Ryno,  fly 
over  the  heath  of  Lena.  Where,  Ryiio,  art  thou,  young 
son  of  fame  ?  thou  art  not  wont  to  be  the  last  to  answer 
thy  father." 

"  Ryno,"  said,  Ullin,  first  of  bards,  **  is  with  the  aw-    ^ 
ful  forms  of  his  fathers ;  with  Trathal  king  of  shields, 
and  Trenmor  of  the  mighty  deeds.     The  youth  is  low, 
the  youth  is  pale  ;  he  lies  on  Lena's  heath." 

"  And  fell  the  swiftest  in  the  race,"  said  the  king, 
*'  the  first  to  bend  the  bow?  Thou  scarce  hast  been  known 
to  me  :  why  did  young  Ryno  fall  ?  But  sleep  thou  soft- 
ly on  Lena,  Fingal  shall  soon  behold  thee.  Soon  shall 
my  voice  be  heard  no  more,  and  my  footsteps  cease  to 
be  seen.  The  bards  will  tell  of  Fmgal's  name ;  the 
stones  will  talk  cf  me.  But,  Ryno,  thou  art  low  indeed, 
thou  hast  not  received  thy  fame.  Ullin,  strike  the  harp 
for  Ryno,  tell  what  the  chief  would  have  been.  Fare- 
wei,  thou  first  on  every  field.  No  more  shall  I  direct 
-thy  dart.  Thou  that  hast  been  so  fair  :  I  behold  thee 
xot.     Farewel," 

The  tear  is  on  the  cheek  of  the  king ;  for  terrible 
V.  as  his  son  in  war.  His  son  I  that  was  like  a  beam 
of  fire  by  night  on  the  hill ;  when  the  forests  sink 
down  in  its  course,  and  the  traveller  trembles  at  the 
sound. 

"  Whose  fame  is  in  that  dark  green  tomb  ?"  begun 
the  king  of  generous  shells ;  "  four  stones  with  their 
heads  of  moss  stand  there,  and  mark  the  narrow  house 
of  death.  Near  it  let  my  Ryno  rest,  and  be  the  neigh- 
bour of  the  valiant.  Perhaps  some  chief  of  fame  is  here 
to  fly  With  my  son  on  clouds.  O  Ullin,  raise  the  songs 
of  other  times.  Bring  to  memory  the  dark  dwellers  of 
the  tomb.  If  in  the  field  of  the  valiant  they  never  fled 
from  danger,  my  son  shall  rest  with  them,  far  from  his 
friends,  on  the  heath  of  Lena." 

*'  Here,"  said  the  mouth  of  the  song,  "  here  rest  the 
first  of  heroes.     Silent  is  Lamderg  m  in  this  tomb,  and 
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Ullin  king  of  swords.  And  who,  soft  smiling  from  her 
cloud,  shews  me  her  face  of  love  ?  Whv,  daughter,  v.lij 
so  paie  art  thou,  first  of  the  maids  of  Cromla  ?  Dost  tlioa 
sleep  with  the  foes  in  battle,  Gelchossa,  white-boiomed 
daughter  of  Tuathal  ?  Thou  hast  been  the  love  of  thou- 
sands, but  Lamderg  was  thy  love.  He  came  to  Sel-" 
ma's  mossy  towers,  and,  striking  his  dark  buckkr, 
spoke. — 

"  Where  is  Gelchossa,  my  love,  the  daughter  of  the 
noble  Fuathal  ?  I  left  her  in  the  hall  of  Selma,  whea  I 
fought  with  the  gloomy  Ulfadda.  Return  soon,  O 
Lamderg,  she  said,  for  here  I  am  in  the  midst  of  soitcw. 
Her  white  breast  rose  with  sighs.  Her  cheek  was  wet 
with  tears.  But  I  see  her  not  coming  so  meet  me;  ansd 
to  soothe  my  soul  after  battle.  Silent  is  the  hall  of  mj 
joy  ;  I  hear  not  the  voice  of  the  bard.  Bran  "  does 
not  shake  his  chains  at  the  gate,  glad  at  the  coming  of 
Lamderg.  Where  is  Gelchossa,  my  love,  the  miid 
daughter  of  the  generous  Tuathal  ?" 

"  Lamderg-,"  says  Ferchios  the  son  of  Aidon,  "  Ge3- 
chossa  may  be  on  Cromla ;  she  and  the  maids  of  the 
bow  pursumg  the  flying  deer  1" 

*'  Ferchios  I"  replied  the  chief  of  Cromla,  "  no  noise 
meets  the  ear  of  Lamderg.  No  sound  is  in  the  woods 
of  Lena.  No  deer  fly  in  my  sight.  No  panting  dog 
pursues,  I  see  not  Gelchossa  my  love,  fair  as  the  fuU 
moon  setting  on  the  hills  of  Cromla.  Go,  Ferchios,  go 
to  AUad"  the  grey-haired  son  of  the  rock.  His  dweii- 
mg  is  in  the  circle  of  stones.  He  may  know  of  Gel- 
chossa." ^ 

The  son  of  Aidon  went  and  spoke  to  the  ear  of  age. 
"  Ailad  :  thou  that  dwellest  in  the  rock,  thou  that 
tremblest  alone,  what  saw  thine  eyes  of  age  r" 

"  I  saw,"  answered  Allad  the  old,  "  UUin  the  son  of 
Cairbar.     He  came  like  a  cloud  from  Cromla  ;  and  he 

n  Bran  is  ii  common  name  of  grey-hounds  to  this  day.  It  is  a  custom  in  the  north 
of  Scotlr.inJ,  to  <;ivv.-  the  names  of  the  heroes  mentioned  in  this  poem  to  their  dogSi  s 
proof  tliiit  tney  ate  familiar  to  the  ear,  and  their  fame  generally  known. 

q  Allad  is  plainly  a  druid ;  he  is  called  the  son  of  the  rock,  from  his  dwelling  in  » 
ca»e  ;  and  the  circle  of  stones  here  mentioned  is  the  pale  of  the  druidical  temple.  He 
is  here  consult  id  as  one  who  had  a  supernatural  kuowledge  of  things :  from  the  dnudi, 
no  doubt,  came  the  ridiculgiij  uoUou  «f  \liS  SSCOat)  «igbtj  KbicU pceY<Ul9<i  U  tlK  U)gi)> 
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hummed  a  surly  song  like  a  blast  in  a  leafless  wood.  He 
entered  tne  hail  of  ijelma.  'iLamderg,"  he  said,  "  most 
dreaufui  of  men,  tight  or  yield  to  Ullin.'*  "  Lamderg," 
replied  Gelchossa,  "  the  son  of  the  battle  is  not  here. 
He  rights  Ulfadda,  mighty  chief.  He  is  i;ot  here,  thou 
first  of  men.  But  Laraderg  never  yielded.  He  will 
fight  the  son  of  Cairbar." 

"  Lovely  art  thou,"  said  terrible  Ullin,  "  daughter  of 
the  generous  Tuathal.  I  carry  thee  to  Cairbar's  halls. 
The  valiant  shall  have  Gelchossa.  Three  days  I  remain 
Oh  Cromia,  to  wait  the  son  of  battle,  Lamderg.  On 
the  fouith  Gelchossa  is  mine,  if  the  mighty  Lamderg 
flies." 

"  Allad  1"  said  the  chief  of  Cromia,  "  peace  to  thy 
dreams  in  the  cave.  Ferchios,  sound  the  horn  of  Lam- 
derg, that  Ullin  may  hear  on  Cromia.  Lamderg',  like 
a  roaring  storm,  ascended  the  hill  from  Selma.  Ke 
hummed  a  surly  song  as  he  went,  like  the  noise  of  a 
fallmg  stream.  He  stood  like  a  cloud  on  the  hill,  that 
varies  its  form  to  the  wind.  He  rolled  a  stone,  the  sign 
of  war.  Uilm  heard  in  Cairbar's  hall.  The  hero  heard 
with  joy  his  foe,  and  took  his  father's  spear.  A  smile 
brightens  his  dark-biown  cheek,  as  he  places  his  sword 
by  his  side.  The  dagger  glittered  in  his  hand.  He 
whistled  as  he  went. 

"  Gelchossa  saw  the  silent  chief,  as  a  wreath  of  mist 
ascending  the  hill.  She  struck  her  Vv'hite  and  heaving- 
breast ;  and  silent,  tearful,  feared  for  Lamderg. 

*'  Cairbar,  hoary  chief  of  shells,"  said  the  maid  of 
the  tender  hand  ;  "  I  must  bend  the  bow  on  Cromia  ; 
for  I  see  the  dark- brown  hinds." 

She  hasted  up  the  hill.  In  vain  I  the  gloomy  heroes 
fought.  Why  should  I  tell  the  king  of  Morven  how 
wrathful  heroes  fight  I  Fierce  Ullin  fell.  Young  Lam- 
derg came  all  pale  to  the  daughter  or  generous  Tuathal. 

"  What  blood,  my  love,"  the  soft-haired  woman  said, 
*'  what  blood  runs  down  my  warrior's  side  1"  "  It  is 
UUin's  blood,"  the  chief  replied,  *'  thou  fairer  than  the 

g  The  reader  will  End  this  passage  altered  from  what  it  was  in  the  frp.gments  of  an- 
cient poetry.  It  is  delivered  down  very  differently  by  UadiUVflj  a»d  U)£  tt»a«latVr  bas 
cbosen  tbat  reading  whicb  savour?  lean  ot  bonitot. 
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snow  of  Cromla  I  Gelchossa,  let  me  rest  here  a  little 
while."     The  mighty  Lamdcrg  died. 

"  And  sleepest  thou  so  soon  oii  earth,  O  chief  of 
shady  Cromla  ?  Three  days  she  mourned  beside  her 
love.  The  htmters  found  her  dead.  They  raised  this 
tomb  above  the  three.  Thy  son,  O  king  of  Morven, 
may  rest  here  with  heroes." 

*'  And  here  my  son  shall  rest,"  said  Fingal,  "  the 
noise  of  their  fame  has  reached  my  ears.  Fillan  and 
Fergus  I  bring  hither  Orla ;  the  pale  youth  of  the  streamy 
Loda.  Not  unequalled  shall  Ryno  lie  m  earth,  when. 
Orla  is  by  his  side.  Weep,  ye  daughters  of  Morven  ; 
and  ye  maids  of  the  streamy  Loda.  Like  a  tree  they 
grew  on  the  hilis ;  and  they  have  fallen  like  the  oak  *" 
of  the  desart ;  when  it  lies  across  a  stream,  and  withers 
in  the  wind  of  the  mountain. 

"  Oscar  I  chief  of  every  youth  I  thou  seest  how  they 
have  fallen.  Be  thou,  like  them,  on  earth  renowned. 
Like  them  the  song  of  bards.  Terrible  was  their  forms 
in  battle;  but  calm  was  Ryno  in  the  days  of  peace. 
He  was  like  the  bow  of  the  shower  seen  far  distant  ou 
the  stream,  when  the  sun  is  setting  on  Mora,  and  si- 
lence on  the  hill  of  deer.  Rest,  youngest  of  my  sons, 
rest,  O  Ryno,  on  Lena.  We  too  shall  be  no  more ; 
for  the  warrior  one  day  must  fall.'' 

Such  was  thy  grief,  thou  king  of  hills,  when  Ryno 
lay  on  earth.  What  must  the  grief  of  Ossian  be,  for 
thou  thyself  art  gone.  I  hear  not  thy  distant  voice  on 
Cona.  My  eyes  perceive  thee  not.  Often  forlorn  and 
dark  I  sit  at  thy  tomb  ;  and  ieel  it  with  my  hands. 
When  I  think  I  hear  thy  voice  ;  it  is  but  the  blast  of 
the  desart.  Fingal  has  long  since  fallen  asleep,  the 
ruler  of  the  war. 

Then  Gaul  and  Ossian  sat  with  Swaran  on  the  soft 
green  banks  of  Lubar.  1  touched  the  harp  to  please  the 
king.  But  gloomy  was  his  brow.  He  rolled  his  red 
eyes  towards  Lena.     The  hero  mourned  his  people. 

I  lifted  my  eyes  to  Cromla,  and  I  saw  the  son  of  ge- 
nerous Semo.     Sad  and  slow  he  retired  from  his  hill 
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towards  the  lonely  cave  of  Tura.  He  saw  Fingal  vic- 
torious, and  mixed  his  joy  with  grief.  The  sun  is 
bright  on  his  aruiour,  and  Connal  slowly  followed. 
They  sunk  behind  the  hill  like  two  pillars  of  the-hre  of 
night ;  when  winds  pursue  them  over  the  mountain,  and 
the  tiaming  heath  resounds.  Beside  a  stream  of  roaring 
foam  his  cave  is  in  a  rock.  One  tree  bends  above  it  ; 
and  the  rushing  winds  echo  against  its  sides.  Here 
rests  the  chief  of  Dunscaich,  the  son  of  generous  Semo.  ' 
His  thoughts  are  on  the  battle  he  lost ;  and  the  tear  is 
on  his  cheek.  He  mourned  the  departure  of  his  fame, 
that  fled  like  the  mist  of  Cona,  O  Bragela,  thou  art 
too  far  remote  to  cheer  the  soul  of  the  hero.  But  let 
him  see  thy  bright  form  in  his  soul ;  that  his  thoughts 
may  return  to  the  lonely  sun-beam  of  Dunscaich. 

Who  comes  with  the  locks  of  age  ?  It  is  the  son  of 
song.  Hail,  Carril  of  other  times  I  thy  voice  is  like 
the  harp  in  the  halls  of  Tura.  Thy  words  are  pleasant 
as  the  shower  that  fails  on  the  field  of  the  sun.  Carril 
of  the  times  of  old,  why  comest  thou  from  the  son  of 
the  generous  Semo  ? 

*'  Ossian,  king  of  swords,"  !-eplied  the  bard,  "  thou 
best  raisest  the  song.  Long  hast  thou  been  known  to 
Carril,  thou  ruler  of  battles.  Often  have  I  touched  the 
harp  to  lovely  Everallin.  Thou  too  hast  often  accom- 
panied my  voice  in  Branno's  hall  of  generous  shells. 
And  often,  amidst  our  voices,  was  heard  the  m.ildest 
Everallin.  One  day  she  sung  of  Cormac's  fall,  the 
youth  that  died  for  her  love.  I  saw  -he  tears  on  her 
cheek,  and  on  thine,  thou  chief  of  men.  Her  soul  was 
touched  for  the  unh^ippy,  though  she  loved  bim  not. 
How  fait  among  a  thousand  maids  was  the  daughter  of 
the  generous  Branno  I" 

''  Bring  not,  Carril,"  I  replied,  "  bring  not  her  me- 
mory to  my  mind.  My  soul  must  melt  ?l  the  rem.em- 
brance.  My  eyes  must  have  their  tears.  Pale  in  the 
earth  is  she,  the  sofrlv-blushing  fair  of  mv  love.  '  But 
siMhou  on  the  heath,  O  bard,  and  let  us  hear  thy  voice. 
It  is  pleasant  as  the  gale  of  spring  that  sighs  on  the 
hunter's  ear;  when  he  wakens  from  dn-ams  of  joy,  and 
has  heard  the  music  of  the  spirits  of  the  hill." 
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^Ije  argument* 

Kight  comes  on.  Fingal  gives  a  feast  to  his  army,  at  which  Swaranis  present.  The 
king  commands  Ullin  his  bard  to  give  the  song  of  peace  ;  a  custom  always  observed 
at  the  end  of  a  war.  Ullin  relates  the  actions  of  Trennior,  greal-tT?.ndfather  to  Fin- 
gal, in  Scandinavia,  and  his  marriage  with  Inibaca,  the  daughter  of  a  king  of  Lochlin, 
who  was  ancestor  to  Sw:;ran  ;  which  coivsideration,  together  with  his  being  brother 
to  Asandetca,  with  whom  Fingil  was  in  love  in  his  youth,  induced  the  king  to  release 
him,  and  permit  him  to  return  with  the  remains  of  his  army  into  Lochlin,  upon  bis 
promising  never  to  return  to  Ireland  in  a  hostile  manner.  The  night  is  spent  in  set- 
tling Swaran's  departure,  in  songs  of  bards,  and  in  a  conversation  in  which  the  story 
of  Grumal  is  introduced  by  Fingal.  Morning  comes.  Swaran  departs  ;  Fingal  goes  oa 
ahuBting  party  ;  and  finding  CuthuUin  in  the  cave  of  Tura,  comforts  him,  and  set» 
sail  the  next  day  for  Scotlaiid ;  which  concludes  the  poem. 


BOOK  VI'. 

The  clouds  of  night  come  rolling  down,  and  rest  on 
Cromla's  dark- brown  steep.  The  stars  of  the  north 
arise  over  the  rolling  of  the  waves  of  Ullin  ;  they  show 
their  heads  of  fire  through  the  flying  mist  of  heaven. 
A  distant  wind  roars  in  the  wood ;  but  silent  and  dark 
is  the  plain  of  death. 

Still  on  the  darkening  Lena  arose  in  my  ears  the 
tuneful  voice  of  Carril.  He  sung  of  the  companions  of 
our  3'outh,  and  the  days  of  former  years ;  when  we  met 
on  the  banks  of  Lego,  and  sent  round  the  joy  of  the 
shell.  Cromla  with  its  cloudy  steep  answered  to  his 
voice.  The  ghosts  of  those  he  sung  came  in  the  rustling 
blasts.  They  were  seen  to  bend  with  joy  towards  the 
sound  of  their  praise. 

Be  thy  soul  blest,  O  Carril,  in  the  midst  of  the  ed- 
dying winds.  O  that  thou  u-ouldst  come  to  my  hal!, 
when  I  am  alone  by  night  1  And  thou  dost  come,  my 
friend,  I  hear  often  thy  light  hand  on  my  harp  :  when 
it  hangs  on  the  distant  wall,  and  the  feeble  sound 
touches  my  ear.  Why  dost  thou  not  speak  to  me  in 
my  grief,  and  tell  when  I  shall  behold  my  friends  ?  But 

I  This  book  opens  with  the  fourth  night,  and  ends  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day. 
The  lime  of  five  days,  five  niglit;,  and  a  part  of  the  sixth  d^y,  is  taken  up  in  the  poem* 
irfce  suiHC  lies  i3  the  heatk  of  Lena,  and  the  mocntaia  Croiiib  on  the  coast  of  Ulster. 
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hou   "assest  away  in  thy  murmuring  blast :  and   thy 

Avinc  whistles  in  the  grey  hair  of  Ossian. 

Now  on  the  side  of  Mora  the  heroes  gathered  to  the 

feast.     A  thousand  aged  oaks  are  burning  to  the  wind. 

The  strength'  of  the  shells  goes  round,  and  the   souls 

of  warriors  brighten  with  joy.     But  the  king  of  Loch- 

lin  is  silent,  and  soitow  reddens  in  the  eye  of  his  pride. 

He  often  turned  toward  Lena,  and  remembered  that  he 

fell. 

Fingal  leaned  on  the  shield  of  his  fathers.     His  grey 

locks  slowly  waved  on  the  wind,  and  glittered  to  the 

beam  of  night.     He  saw  the  grief  of  Swaran,  and  spoke 

to  the  first  of  bards. 

Raise,  Uilia,  raise  the  song  of  peace,   and    soothe 

my  soul  after  battle,  that  my  ear  may  forget  the  noise 
of  arms.  And  let  a  hundred  harps  be  near  to  gladden 
the  king  of  Lochlin.  He  must  depart  from  us  with  joy. 
— None  ever  went  sad  from  Fingal.  Oscar  I  the  light- 
ning of  my  sword  is  against  the  strong  in  battle  ;  but 
peaceful  it  lies  by  m.y  side  when  warriors  yield  in  war." 
"  Trenmor","  said  the  mouth  of  the  songs,  "  lived 
in  the  days  of  other  years.  He  bounded  over  the  waves 
of  the  north  ;  companion  of  the  storm.  The  high 
rocks  of  the  land  of  Lochlm,  and  its  groves  of  mur- 
muring sounds  appear  to  the  hero  through  the  mist ;  lie 
bound  his  white-bosomed  sails.  Trenmor  pursued  the 
boar  that  roared  along  the  woods  of  Gormal.  Many 
had  fled  from  its  presence  ;  but  the  spear  of  Trenmor 
slew  it. 

"  Three  chiefs,  that  beheld  the  deed,  told  of  the 
mighty  stranger.  They  told  that  he  stood  like  a  pillar 
of  fire  in  the  bright  arms  of  his  valour.  The  king  of 
Lochlin   prepared  the  feast ;  and  called  the  blooming 

/  By  the  strength  of  the  shell  is  meant  the  liquor  the  heroes  drunk  ;  of  what  kind  i  t 
■was,  cannot  be  ascertained  at  this  distance  of  ti  ne.  The  translator  has  met  with  se- 
veral ancient  poems,  tn;.t  mention  wax-lights  and  wine  as  common  in  the  halls  of    ' 


-jcrai  ancienc  poems,  inrvi  mention  wax-ugnts  ana  wine  as  common  m  me  nans  oi  I-  in- 
gaL  The  names  of  both  are  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  which  plainly  shows  that  our 
ancestors  had  tiiem  from  the  Romans,  if  they  had  them  at  all.  The  Caledonians,  in 
their  frequent  incursions  to  the  province,  might  become  acquainted  with  those  conve- 
niencies  of  life,  and  introduce  them  into  their  own  country,  among  the  booty  which 
they  carried  from  South  Britain. 

u  Trenmor  was  great-grandfatiisr  to  Fingal.    The  story  is  iiitroiJuced  to  facilitate 
tke  dismission  of  bwaran. 
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Trenmor.  Three  days  he  feasted  at  Gormal's  windy 
towers^  and  got  his  choice  in  the  combat 

"  The  land  of  Lochlin  had  no  hero  that  yielded  noi 
to  Trenmor.  The  shell  of  joy  went  round  with  song: 
in  praise  of  the  king  of  Morven;  he  that  came  ovei 
the  waves,  the  first  of  mighty  men. 

*'  Now  when  the  fourth  grey  morn  arose,  the  here 
launched  his  ship  ;  and  walking  along  tlie  silent  shore 
waited  for  the  rushing  wind.  For  loud  and  distant  hi 
he  ird  the  blast  murmuring  in  the  grove. 

**  Covered  over  with  arras  of  steel  a  son  of  the  wood^ 
Gormal  appe.ired.  Red  was  his  cheek,  and  fair  hi. 
hair.  His  skin  like  the  snow  of  Morven.  Mild  roUec 
his  blue  and  smiling  eye  when  he  spoke  to  the  king  o 
swords. 

"  Slav,  Trenmor,  stay,  thou  first  of  men,  thou  has' 
not  conquered  Lonval's  son.  My  sword  has  often  me' 
the  brave.  And  the  wise  shun  the  strength  of  my  bow.' 

"  Thou  fair-haired  youth,"  Trenmor  replied,  *'  J 
will  not  fight  with  Lonval's  son.  Thine  arm  is  feeble 
sun-beam  of  beauty.  Retire  to  Gormal's  darkbrowi 
hinds." 

*'  But  I  will  retire,"  replied  the  youth,  "  with  th< 
sword  of  Trenmor  ;  and  exult  in  the  sound  of  my  fame 
The  virgms  shall  gather  with  smiles  around  him  wh( 
conquered  Trenmor.  They  shall  sigh  with  the  sigh; 
of  love,  and  admire  the  length  of  thv  spear  ;  when  ] 
shall  carry  it  among  thousands,  and  lift  the  gli;terinc 
point  to  the  sun." 

"  Thou  shalt  never  carry  my  spear,"  said  the  anorj 
king  of  Morven.  "  Thy  mother  shall  find  thee  pale  or 
the  shore  of  the  echoing  Gormal  ,  and  looking  ove: 
the  dark-blue  deep,  see  the  sails  of  him  that  slew  hei 
son." 

*'  I  will  not  lift  the  spear,"  replied  the  vonth,  "  mj 
arm  is  not  strong  with  years.  But  with  the  fcatheret 
dart  1  have  learned  to  pierce  a  distant  foe.  Throy 
down  that  heavy  mail  of  steel ;  for  Trenmor  is  covered 
all  over.  I  first  wi;!  lay  my  mail  on  earth.  ThroM 
now  thy  dart,  thou  king  of  Morven." 

i 
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^J      He  saw  the  heaving  of  her  breast.    It  was  the  sister 

of  the  king.     She  had  seen  him  in  the  halls  of  Gormal ; 

1  and  loved  his  face  of  youth.     The   spear  dropt  from 

?  the   hand  of  Trennior  1    he   bent  his  red  cheek,  to  the 

=1  ground,  for  he  had  seen   her  like  a  beam  of  light  that 

meets  the  sons  of  the  cave,  when  they  revisit  the  fields 

of  the  sun,  and  bend  their  aching  eyes. 

'  Chief  of  the  windy  Morven,"  begun  the  maid  of 

ai  the  arms  of  snow  ;  "  let  me  rest  in  thy  bounding  ship, 

far  from  the  love  of  Corla.     For  he,  like  the  thunder  of 

-;the  desart,  is  terrible  to  Inibaca.     He  loves  me  in  the 

i;  gloom,  of  his  pride,  and  shakes  ten  thousand  spears  1" 

■'  Rest  thou  in  peace,"  said  the   mighty  Trenmor, 
Q*'  behind  the  shield  of  my  fathers.     I  will  not  fiy  from 
the  chief,  though  he  shakes  ten  thousand  spears  I" 

Three  days  he  waited  on  the  shore  ;  and  sent  his 
horn  abroad.  He  called  Corl.i  to  battle  from  all  his 
echoing  hilis.  But  Corla  came  not  to  battle.  The 
king  of  Lochlin  descended.  He  feasted  on  the  roaring 
shore  ;  and  gave  the  maid  to  Trenmor. 

*  King  of  Lochlin,"  said  Fingal,  "  thy  blood  flows  in 
the  veins  of  thy  foe.  Our  families  met  in  battle,  be- 
tcause  they  loved  the. strife  of  spears.  But  often  did  they 
feast  in  the  hall,  and  send  round  the  joy  of  the  shell. 
Let  thy  face  brighten  with  gladness,  and  thine  ear  de- 
light in  the  harp.  Dreadful  as  the  storm  of  thine  ocean 
thou  hast  poured  thy  valour  forth  :  thy  voice  has  been 
like  the  voice  of  thousands  when  they  engage  in  battle. 
Raise,  to-morrow,  thy  Vvhite  sails  to  the  wind,  thou 
brother  of  Agandecca.  Bright  as  the  beam  of  noon  she 
icomes  on  my  monrviful  soul.  I  saw  thy  tears  for  the 
(fair  one,'  and  spared  thee  in  the  halls  of  Starno ;  when 
my  sword  was  red  with  slaughter,  and  mv  eye  full  of 
tears  for  the  maid.  Or  dost  thou  chuse  the  fight?  The 
icombat  which  thy  fathers  gave  to  Trenmor  is  thine  : 
ithat  thou  mayest  depart  renowned  like  the  sun  setting 
in  the  west." 

'  King  of  the  race  of  Morven,'*  said  the  chief  of  the 
iwaves  of  Lochlin  ;  "  never  will  Swaran  fight  with  thee, 
first  of  a  thousand  heroes !    I  saw  thee  in  the  halls  of 
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Starno,  and  few  were  thy  years  beyond  my  own.  Whet 
shall  I,  said  I  to  my  soul,  lift  the  spear  like  the  nobh 
Fingal  ?  We  have  foug^ht  heretofore,  O  warrior,  on  th' 
side  of  the  shaggy  Malmor  ;  atter  my  waves  had  carrie( 
me  to  thy  halls,  and  the  feast  of  a  thousand  shells  wa 
spread.  Let  the  bards  send  his  fame  who  overcame  U 
future  years,  for  noble  was  the  strife  of  Malmor. 

"  But  many  of  the  ships  of  Lochlin  have  lost  thei 
youths  on  Lena.  Take  these,  thou  king  of  Morven 
and  be  the  friend  of  Swaran  :  and  when  thy  sons  shal 
come  to  the  mossy  towers  of  Gormal,  the  feast  of  shell 
shall  be  spread,  and  the  combat  ofRa-ed  on  the  vale." 

"  Nor  ship,"  replied  the  king,  "  shall  Fingal  takp 
nor  land  of  many  hills.  The  desart  is  enough  to  me 
with  all  its  deer  and  woods.  Rise  on  thy  waves  again 
thou  noble  friend  of  Agandecca.  Spread  thy  whitt 
sails  to  the  beam  of  the  morning,  and  return  to  th< 
echoing  hills  of  Gormal." 

"  Blest  be  thy  soul,  thou  king  of  shells,"  said  Swara' 
of  the  dark-brown  shield.  "  In  p.^ace  thou  art  the  gali 
of  spring;  in  war,  the  mountain-storm.  Take  now  ni> 
hand  in  friendship,  thou  noble  king  of  Morven.  Le 
thy  hards  mourn  those  who  fell.  Let  Erin  give  the  son 
of  Loch! in  to  earth,  and  raise  the  mossy  stones  of  thei 
fame  ;  that  the  children  of  the  north  hereafter  may  be 
hold  the  place  where  their  fathers  fought ;  and  somi 
hunter  mav  say,  when  he  leans  on  a  mossy  tomb,  hert 
Fingal  and  Swaran  fought,  the  heroes  of  other  years 
Thus  hereafter  shall  he  say,  and  our  fame  shall  last  (o 
ever  1" 

"  Swaran,"  said  the  king  of  the  hills,  "  to-day  on 
fame  is  greatest.  We  shall  pass  away  like  a  dreaii. 
No  sound  will  be  in  the  field  of  our  battles.  Ou 
tombs  will  be  lost  in  the  heath.  The  hunter  shall  ul 
know  the  place  of  our  rest.  Our  names  may  be  hear< 
in  song,  but  the  strength  of  our  arms  will  cease.  O  Os 
sian,  Carril,  and  Ullin,  you  know  of  heroes  that  are  n 
more.  Give  us  the  song  of  other  years.  Let  th; 
night  pass  away  on  the  sound,  and  morning  return  will 
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We  gave  the  song  to  the  kings,  and  an  hundred  harps 

d1  accoiTipanied  our  voice.  The  face  of  Swaran  brightened 

like  the  full  moon  of  heaven,  when  the   clouds  vanish 

a  away,  and  leave  her  calm  and   broad  in  the  midst  of 

the  sky. 

It  was  then  that  Fingal  spoke  to  Cai-ril  the  chief  of 
other  times.  "  Where  is  the  son  of  Semo ;  the  king 
of  the  isle  of  mist?  has  he  retired,  like  the  meteor  of 
death,  to  the  dreary  cave  of  Tura  ?" 

Cuthuliin,"  said  Carril  of  other  times,  "  lies  in  the 
dreary  cave  of  Tura.  His  hand  is  on  the  sword  of  his 
strength.  His  thoughts  on  the  battle  which  he  lost. 
Mournful  is  the  king  of  spears ;  for  he  has  often  been 
victorious.  He  sends  the  sword  of  his  war  to  rest  on 
the  side  of  Fing>il.  For,  like  the  storm  of  the  desart, 
t(  thou  hast  scattered  all  his  foes.  Take,  O  Fingal,  the 
sword  of  the  hero  ;  for  his  fame  is  departed  like  mist 
when  it  flics  before  the  rustling  wind  of  the  vale." 

No  ;"  replied  the  king,  *•'  Fingal  shall  never  take 
his  sword,  liis  arm  is  mighty  in  war;  his  fame  shall 
never  fail.  Many  have  been  overcome  in  battle,  that 
have  shone  afterwards  like  the  sun  of  heaven. 

"  O  Swaran,  king  of  the  resounding  woods,  give  all 
thy  gtief  away.  The  vanquished,  if  brave,  are  renown- 
ed ;  they  are  like  the  sun  in  a  cloud,  when  he  hides  his 
face  in  the  south,  but  looks  again  on  the  hills  of  grass. 
G>iL:n'.al  was  a  chief  of  Coua.  He  fought  the  battle 
on  every  coast.  His  soul  rejoiced  in  blood  ;  his  ear  in 
the  din  of  arms.  He  poured  his  warriors  on  the  sound- 
Craca  ;  and  Craca's  king  met  him  from  his  grove  ; 
foi  then  within  the  circle  of  Brumo^he  spoke  to  the 
stone  of  power. 

"  Fierce  was  the  battle  of  the  heroes,  for  the  maid  of 
the  breast  of  snow.  The  fame  of  the  daughter  of  Craca 
had  reached  Grumal  at  the  streams  of  Cona  ;  he  vowed 
to  have  the  white-bosomed  maid,  or  die  on  the  echoing 
Craca  :  three  days  they  strove  together,  and  Grumal 
on  the  fourth  was  bound. 

Sec  a  note  on  asinii'.a; 
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*'  Far  from  his  friends  they  placed  him  in  the  horrid 
circle  of  Erumo  ;  where  often,  they  said,  the  ghosts  of 
the  dead  howled  round  the  stone  of  their  fear.  But  af- 
terwards he  shone  like  a  piliar  of  the  light  of  heaven. 
They  fell  by  his  mighty  hand,  and  Grumal  had  his 
fame. 

"  Raise,  ye  bards  of  other  times,  raise  high  the  praise 
of  heroes ;  that  mv  soul  may  settle  on  their  fame  ;  and 
the  mind  of  Swaran  cease  to  be  sad." 

They  lay  in  the  heath  of  Mora  ;  the  dark  winds 
rustled  over  the  heroes  A  hundred  voices  at  once 
nrose,  a  hundred  harps  were  strung ;  they  sung  of  other 
times  ;  and  the  mighty  chiefs  of  former  years. 

When  now  shall  I  hear  the  bard,  or  rejoice  at  the 
fame  of  my  fathers  ?  The  harp  is  not  strung  on  Morven, 
nor  the  voice  of  music  raised  on  Cona.  Dead  with  the 
mighty  is  the  bard  :  atid  fame  is  in  the  desart  no  more. 

Morning  trembles  with  the  beam  of  the  east,  and 
glimmers  on  grey-headed  Cromla.  Over  Lena  is  heard 
the  horn  of  Swaran,  and  the  sons  of  the  ocean  gather 
around.  Silent  and  sad  they  mount  the  wave,  and  the 
blast  of  Ullin  is  behind  their  sails.  White,  as  the  mist 
of  Morven,  they  float  along  the  sea. 

*'  Call,"  said  Fingal,  *'  call  my  dogs,  the  long-bound- 
ing sons  of  the  chase.  Call  white-breasted  Bran  ;  and 
the  surly  strength  of  Luath.  Fillan,  and  Ryno — but  he 
is  not  here  I  My  son  rests  on  the  bed  of  death.  Filtan 
and  Fergus,  blow  my  horn,  that  the  joy  of  the  chase 
may  arise  j  that  the  deer  of  Cromla  may  hear,  and  start 
at  the  lake  of  roes." 

The  shrill  sound  spread  along  the  wood.  The  sons 
of  heathy/  Cromla  arise.  A  thousand  dogs  flv  off  at 
once,  grey-boundiag  thiough  the  heath.  A  deer  fell 
by  every  dog,  and  three  by  the  white-breasted  Bran. 
He  brought  them,  in  their  flight,  to  Fingal,  that  the 
joy  of  the  king  might  be  great. 

One  deer  fell  at  the  tomb  of  Ryno  ;  and  the  grief  of 
Fingal  returned.  He  saw  how  peaceful  lay  the  stone  of 
him  who  was  the  first  at  the  chase.  "  No  more  shalt 
thou  rise,  O  my  son,  to  partake  of  the  feast  of  Cromla. 
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Soon  will  thy  tomb  be  hid,  and  the  grass  grow  rank. 
on  thy  grave.  The  sons  of  the  feeble  shall  pass  over  it, 
and  shall  not  know  that  the  mighty  lie  there. 

*  Ossian  and  Fillan,  sons  of  my  strength,  and  Gaul 
king  ot  the  blue  swords  of  war,  let  us  ascend  the  hill  to 
the  cave  of  Tura,  and  find  the  chief  of  the  battles  of 
Erin.  Are  these  the  walls  of  Tura?  grey  and  lonely 
they  rise  on  the  heath.  The  king  of  shells  is  sad,  and 
the  halls  are  desolate.  Come,  let  us  find  the  king  of 
swords,  and  give  him  all  our  joy.  But  is  that  Cuthul- 
lin,  O  Fillan,  or  a  pillar  of  smoke  on  the  heath  ?  The 
wind  of  Cromla  is  on  my  eyes,  and  I  distinguish  not 
my  friend." 

'*  Fingal  1"  replied  the  youth,"  it  is  the  son  of  Semo. 
Gloomy  and  saa  is  the  hero  ;  his  hand  is  on  his  sword. 
Hail  to  the  son  of  battle,  breaker  of  the  shields  1" 

"  Hail  to  thee  1"  replied  Cuthullin,  "  hail  to  all  the 
sons  of  Morven  1  Delightful  is  thy  presence,  O  Fingal  ; 
it  is  like  the  sun  on  Cromla,  when  the  hunter  mourns 
his  absence  for  a  season,  and  sees  him  between  the 
clouds.  Thy  sons  are  like  stars  that  attend  thy  course, 
and  give  light  in  the  night.  It  is  not  thus  thou  hast 
seen  me,  O  Fingal,  returning  from  the  wars  of  the  de- 
53rt ;  when  the  king  of  the  world""  had  fled,  and  joy 
returned  to  the  hill  of  hinds." 

*'  Many  are  thy  Vv'ords,  Cuthullin,"  said  Connan*  of 
small  renown.  *'  Thy  words  are  many,  son  of  Semo, 
but  where  are  thy  deeds  in  arms  ?  Why  did  we  come 
over  the  ocean  to  aid  thy  feeble  sword  ?  Thou  fiyest  to 
the  cave  of  sorrow,  and  Connan  fights  thy  battles  :  re- 
sign to  me  these  arms  of  light ;  yield  them,  thou  son 
of  Erin." 

*'  No  hero,"  replied  the  chief,  "  ever  sought  the  arms 
of  Cuthullin;  and  had  a  thousand  heroes  sought  them, 
it  were  in  vain,  thou  gloomy  youth.  I  P.ed  not  to  the 
cave  of  sorrow,  as  long  as  Erin's  warriors  lived." 

w  This  is  the  only  passage  :ri  the  poem,  wherein  the  wars  of  Fingal  agaiest  the  Ro- 
ipans  are  aliuJttl  to  ;  tjit;  Roman  Emperor  is  distinguished  ia  old  coinpositloiis  by  the 
title  of  the  king  cf  the  world. 

X  Coiinan  v.as  of  the  family  of  Morni.  He  is  mentioned  in  several  poems,  and  al- 
ways apriears  with  the  same  character.  The  poet  passed  iii;n  ever  ia  sUehce  tiH  r.o'.v. 
and  '.-.ii  U-'haviour  here  dtservss  no  better  yssge. 
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"  Youth  of  the  feeble  arm,"  said  Fingal,  "  Connan, 
say  no  more.  Cuthullin  is  renowned  in  battle,  arid  ter- 
rible over  the  desart.  Often  hav^e  I  heard  thy  fame,  thou 
stormy  chief  of  Inisfail.  Spread  now  thy  white  sails 
for  the  isle  or  mist,  and  see  Bragela  leaning  on  her  rock. 
Her  tender  eye  is  in  tears,  and  the  winds  lift  her  long 
hair  from  her  heaving  "breast.  She  listens  to  the  svinds 
of  night  to  hear  the  voice  of  thy  rowers-' ;  to  hear  the 
song  of  the  sea,  and  the  sound  of  thy  distant  harp." 

"  And  long  shall  she  listen  in  vain  ;  Cuthullin  shall 
never  return.  How  can  I  behold  Bragela  to  raise  the 
sigh  of  her  breast  ?  Fingal,  1  was  always  victorious  in 
the  battles  of  other  spears  1" 

"  And  hereafter  thou  shalt  be  j/ictorious,"  said  Fin- 
gal  king  of  shells.  "  The  fame  of  Cuthullin  shall  grow 
like  the  branchy  tree  of  Cromla.  Many  battles  await 
thee,  O  chief,  and  many  shall  be  the  wounds  of  thy 
hand.  Bring  hither,  Oscar,  the  deer,  and  prepare  the 
feast  of  shells;  that  o'jr  souls  m.ay  rejoice  after  danger, 
and  our  friends  delight  in  our  presence." 

We  sat,  we  feasted,  and  we  sung.  The  soul  of  Cuth- 
ullin rose.  The  strength  of  his  arms  returned,  and 
gladness  brightened  on  his  face.  Ullin  gave  the  song, 
gnd  Carril  raised  the  voice,  I  often  joined  the  bards, 
and  sung  of  battles  of  the  spear.  Battles  I  where  I  often 
fought :  but  now  I  fight  no  more.  The  fame  of  my 
former  actions  is  ceased  j  and  1  sit  forlorn  at  the  tombs 
of  my  friends. 

Thus  they  passed  the  night  in  the  song  ;  and  brought 
back  the  morning  with  joy.  Fingal  arose  on  the  heath, 
and  shook  his  glittering  spear.  He  moved  first  toward 
the  plains  of  Lena,  and  we  followed  like  a  ridge  of  fire. 
**  Spread  the  sail,"  said  the  king  of  Morven,  "  and 
catch  the  winds  that  pour  from  Lena."  We  rose  on 
the  wave  with  songs,  and  rushed,  with  joy,  through  the 
foam  of  the  ocean. 

>  The  practice  of  singing  when  they  row  is  universal  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
narUi-wess  «08st  of  SectlwJ  and  U»e  wle«.    It  dsctivei  time,  aad  inspirit*  the  row^w. 
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This  poem  is  valual<le  on  account  of  the  light  it  throws  r 

compositinns.      The  Caracul  nicntiosca  hero,  is  'He  ,-  •. 

The  variety  ..f  chc-  iv'e?.su'j    '.-."-.v:,  rh:X  the  p  ,>"m  'v-  s 

perhaps  was  iireseiited  bci  rt  .h, ;  .  *\-f'fs  ,i  ,  ,n  .rip.y,,,  , 

ed  down  the --itorv  more  t.i;-.,  !-■    •:.    i  .'  ,.    ■•.. 

•    .■.,..;.;,  ui-  jiugiter 

ofttarno,  kingof  Inistorf                                             ;.;   ' 

..  1  ingai  the  son  of 

Comhalatafeast,  to  whi.: 

,3.  ill.)  upon  his 

return  from  Loehlin,  alter 

;    ".  V.  ^s  ,0  violent. 

that  sh  •  followed  him,  ri 

-       -   •     -1in  his 

wars.     She  \vas  soon  disc. 

-  .r.'.'s  he- 

roes,  whose  iove  she  h:  ; 

.in  and 

beauty  recommended  h-,  r 

.■  lier  his 

top  L:ie 

progress  of  the  enemy,  iind  Coir.'la    iti'/naj  1  U'lu      i.e 

letL  n.':  on  h  h.li,  withia 

sigtit  of  Caracul's  army,  when  he  himsch  went  to  th: 

i  baiile,  hav.ng  previously 

promised,  if  he  survived,  to  return  that  night."    The 

sequel  of  the  story  may  be 

gathered  frona  the  poem  itself.                              ' 

FIXGAL, 

HIDALLAN. 

COr.IALA. 


THE  PERSONS. 

XILCOMA,      7^         ,^  ^-.y 


MELI 

DEi 
BARDS, 


DFR<;AGilENrA. 

The  chase  is  over.  Nt)  noise  on  Ardven  but  ti^e  tor- 
rent's roar  !  Dauvhter  of  Monii,  come  from  Crona's 
banks.  Lay  down  the  bow  and  take  the  h^rp.  L'^t 
the  night  come  on  with  songs,  and  our  joy  be  great  on 
Ardven. 

a  Melil.  And  night  comes  on,  thou  blue-eyed  maid. 
Grey  night  grows  dim  along  the  phun.  i  saw' a  drer  at 
Crona's  stream  ;  a  mossy  bank  he  seemed  through  the 

«  MeiUcoma, «  fO^rcUios  eye.  • 

t 
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gloom,  but  soon  he  bounded  away.  A  meteor  played 
round  his  branchy  horns;  and  the  awful  faces  of  other 
times  looked  from  the  clouds  of  Crona. 

b  Dersa.  These  arc  tlie  sio;ns  of  Fingal's  death.  The 
king  of  shields  is  fallen  I  and  Caracul  prevails.  Rise, 
Comala*^,  from  thy  rocks  ;  daughter  of  Sarno,  rise  in 
tears.  The  youth  of  thy  love  is  low,  and  his  ghost  is 
already  on  our  hills. 

Melil.  There  Comala  sits  forlorn  I  two  grey  dogs 
near  shake  their  rough  ears,  and  catch  the  flying  breeze. 
Her  red  cheek  rests  on  her  arm,  and  the  mountain 
wind  is  in  her  hair.  She  turns  her  bkie-roUing  eyes 
towards  the  field  of  his  promise.  Where  art  thou,  O 
Fingal,  for  the  night  is  gathering  around? 

Com  ALA.  O  Carutt'^  of  the  streams  I  why  do  \  be- 
hold thy  waters  rolling  in  blood  ?  Has  the  noise  of  the 
battle  been  heard  on  thy  banks  ;  and  sleeps  the  king 
of  Morven  ?  Rise,  moon,  thou  daughter  of  the  sky  1 
look  fiom  between  thy  clouds,  that  1  may  behold  the 
light  of  his  steel,  on  the  iield  of  his  promise.  Or  rath- 
er let  the  meteor,  that  lights  our  departed  fathers  through 
the  night,  come  with  its  red  light,  to  show  me  the  way 
to  my  fallen  hero.  Who  will  defend  me  from  sorrow  ? 
Who  from  the  love  of  Hidallan  ?  Long  shall  Comala 
look  before  she  can  behold  Fuigal  in  the  midst  of  his 
host ;  bright  as  the  beam  of  the  morning  in  the  cloud 
of  an  early  shower. 

^HiDAL.  Roll  thou  mist  of  gloomy  Crona,  roll  on 
the  path  of  the  hunter.  Hide  his  steps  from  mine  eyes, 
and  let  me  remember  my  friend  no  more.  The  bands 
of  battle  are  scattered,  and  no  crowdmg  steps  are  round 
the  noise  of  his  steel.  O  Carun,  roll  thy  streams  of 
blood,  for  the  chief  of  the  people  fell. 

b  Dorsagicna,  •  the  brightness  of  a  sun-beam.' 

c  Comala,  «  the  maid  of  the  pleasant  brow.' 

d  Carun,  or  Cra'on,  '  n  winding  river.'  This  river  rrtnins  still  the  name  cf  Carron, 
and  f:.'.ls  i-.ito  the  I  orth  icn^e  miles  to  the  north  of  f  alkirii. 

e  lliaallan  was  sent  Iry  Fingal  to  give  notice  to  Comala  of  his  return ;  he,  to  revenge 
himself  on  her  for  slighting  his  love  some  time  before,  told  her  that  the  king  was  kill- 
ed in  battie.  He  even  preifiidt-d  that  he  larritd  his  body  from  the  Iield  to  be  buried 
in  her  yrcoencc  :  and  this  circumstance  Tnajtcs  it  jirobal'le  that  Uii,  poem  was  prKcr.-.ed 
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Com  ALA.  Who  fell  on  Canm's  grassy  banks,  son  of 
the  cloudy  night  ?  Was  he  white  as  the  snow  of  Ard- 
ven  ?  Blooming  as  the  bow  of  the  shower  ?  Was  his 
hair  like  the  mist  of  the  hill,  soft  and  curling  in  the 
day  of  the  sun  ?  Was  he  like  the  thunder  of  heaven  in 
batt'e  ?  Fleet  as  the  roe  of  the  desart  ? 

HiDAL.  O  that  I  might  behold  his  love,  fair-leaning 
from,  her  rock !  Her  red  eye  dim  in  tears,  and  her 
blushing  cheek  half  hid  in  her  locks  I  Blow,  thou  gen- 
tle breeze,  and  lift  the  heavy  locks  of  the  r^aid,  that  I 
may  behold  her  white  arm,  and  lovely  cheek  of  her 
sorrow  I 

CoMALA.  And  is  the  son  of  Comhal  fallen,  chief  o£ 
the  mournful  tale  ?  The  thunder  rolls  on  the  hill  1  The 
lightning  fiies  on  v.-ings  of  fire  I  But  they  frighten  not 
Comala  ;  for  her  Fingal  fell.  Sav,  chief  of  the  mourn- 
ful tale,  fell  the  breaker  of  the  shields  ? 

HiDAL.  The  nations  are  scattered  on  their  hills  :  for 
they  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  chief  no  more. 

Comala.  Confusion  pursue  thee  over  thy  plains  ; 
and  destruction  overtake  thee,  thou  king  of  the  world. 
Few  be  thy  steps  to  thy  grave  ;  and  let  one  virgin 
mourn  thee.  Let  her  be,  like  Comala,  tearful  in  the 
days  of  her  youth.  Why  hast  thou  told  me,  Hidallan, 
that  my  hero  fell  ?  I  might  have  hoped  a  little  while 
his  return,  and  have  thought  I  saw  him  on  the  distant 
rock ;  a  tree  might  have  deceived  me  with  his  appear- 
ance ;  and  the  wind  of  the  hill  been  the  sound  of  his 
horn  in  mine  ear.  O  that  I  were  on  the  banks  of  Ca- 
run  1  that  my  tears  might  be  warm  op  his  cheek  I 

HiDAL.  He  lies  not  on  the  banks  of  Carun  :  on  Ard- 
ven  heroes  raise  his  tomb.  Look  on  them,  O  moon, 
from  thy  clouds  ;  be  thy  beam  bright  on  his  breast, 
that  Comala  may  behold  him  in  the  light  of  his  ar- 
mour. 

Comala.  Stop,  ye  sons  of  the  grave,  till  I  behold 
my  love.  He  left  me  at  the  chase  alone.  I  knew  not 
that  he  went  to  war.  He  said  he  would  return  with 
the  night ;  and  the  king  of  Morven  is  not  returned  I 
Why  didst  thou  not  tell  me  that  he  would  fall,  O  trem-' 
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bling  son  of  the  rock/?  Thou  hast  seen  him  in  the  blood 
of  his  youth,  but  thou  didst  not  tell  Comala. 

Melil.  What  sound  is  that  on  Ardven  ?  Who  is  that 
brioht  in  the  vale  ?  Who  comes  like  the  streng^th  of  ri- 
vers, when  their  crowded  waters  glitter  to  the  moon  ? 

CoMALA.  Who  is  it  but  the  foe  of  Comala,  the  son 
of  the  king  of  the  world  1  Ghost  of  Fingal  I  do  thou 
from  thy  cloud  direct  Comala's  bow.  Let  him  fall  like 
the  hart  of  the  desart.  It  is  Fingal  in  the  crowd  of  his 
ghosts.  Why  dost  thou  come,  my  love,  to  frighten 
and  please  my  soul  ? 

Fingal.  Raise,  ye  bards  of  the  song,  the  wars  of 
the  streamy  Carun.  Caracul  has  fled  from  my  arms 
along  the  fields  of  his  pride.  He  sets  far  distant  like  a 
meteor  that  incloses  a  spirit  of  night,  when  the  winds 
drive  it  over  the  heath,  and  the  dark  woods  are  gleam- 
ing around.  I  heard  a  voice  like  the  breeze  of  my  hills. 
Is  it  the  huntress  of  Galmal,  the  white-handed  daugh- 
ter of  Sarno  ?  Look  from  thy  rocks,  my  love  ;  and  let 
me  hear  the  voice  of  Comala. 

Comala.  Take  me  to  the  cave  of  thy  rest,  O  lovely 
son  of  death  I 

Fingal.  Come  to  the  cave  of  my  rest.  The  storm 
is  over,  and  the  sun  is  on  our  fields.  Come  to  the 
cave  of  my  rest,  huntress  of  echoing  Cona. 

Comala.  He  is  returned  with  his  fame  ;  I  feel  the 
right  hand  of  his  battles.  But  I  must  rest  beside  the 
rock  til]  my  soul  settle  from  fear.  Let  the  harp  be 
near  ;  and  raise  the  song,  ye  daughters  of  Morni. 

Dersa.  Comala  has  slain  three  deer  on  Ardven,  and 
the  fire  ascends  on  the  rock;  go  to  the  feast  of  Coma- 
la, king  of  the  woody  Morven  I 

Fingal.  Raise,  ye  sons  of  song,  the  wars  of  the 
streamy  Carun ;  that  my  white-handed  maid  may  re- 
joice, while  1  behold  the  feast  of  my  love. 

Bards.  Roll,  streamy  Carun,  roll  in  joy,  the  sons 
of  battle  fled.     The  steed  is  not  seen  in  our  fields ;  an 

/  r-v  the  son  of  the  rock  shemcans  a  druid.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  order  of 
the  cy-ui.o  remained  as  late  as  the  hcglnning  of  the  reign  of  KinRal ;  and  that  ComaUj 
had  cons.^lted  one  of  them  concerning  the  event  of  the  war  with  Caraiul, 
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the  wings  of  their  pride ^  spread  in  other  lands.  The 
sun  will  now  rise  in  peace,  and  the  shadows  descend 
in  joy.  The  voice  of  the  chase  will  be  heard  ;  and  the 
shields  hang  in  the  hall.  Our  delight  will  be  in  the 
war  of  the  ocean,  and  our  hands  be  red  in  the  blood  of 
Lochlin.  Roll,  streamy  Carun,  roll  in  joy,  the  sons 
of  battle  fled. 

Melil.  Descend,  ye  light  mists  from  high  ;  ye 
inoon-beams,  lift  her  soul.  Pale  lies  the  maid  at  the 
rock.  I  Comala  is  no  more  ! 

FiN'GAL.  Is  the  daughter  of  Sarno  dead ;  the  white- 
bosomed  maid  of  ray  love  ?  ISIeet  me,  Covnala,  on  my 
heaths,  when  I  sit  alone  at  the  streams  of  my  hills. 

HiDAL.  Ceased  the  voice  of  the  huntress  of  Gamal? 
Why  did  I  trouble  the  soul  of  the  maid  ?  When  shall  I 
see  thee,  with  joy,  in  the  chase  of  the  dark-brown 
hinds  r 

FiNGAL.  Youth  of  the  gloomy  brow  ;  no  mare  shait 
thou  feast  in  my  halls.  Thou  shalt  not  pursue  my 
chase,  and  mv  foes  shall  not  fal!  by  thy  sword*.  Lead 
me  to  the  place  of  her  rest  that  I  may  behold  her  beau- 
ty. Pale  she  lies  at  the  rock,  and  the  cold  winds  lift 
her  hair.  Her  bow-string  sounds  in  the  blast,  and  ^^^r 
arrow  was  broken  in  her  fall.  Raise  the  praise  oi  "-le 
daughter  of  Sarno,  and  give  her  name  to  the  wina  of 
the  hills. 

Bards.  See  1  meteors  roll  around  the  maid  ;  and 
moon-beams  lift  her  soul  !  Around  her,  from  their 
clouds,  bend  the  awful  faces  of  her  fathers ;  Sarno '  of 
the  gloomy  brow  ;  and  the  red-rolling  eyes  of  Fidallan, 
When  shall  thy  white  hand  arise,  and  thy  voice  be 
heard  on  our  rocks  ?  The  maids  shall  seek  thee  on  the 
heath,  but  they  will  not  find  thee.  Thou  shalt  come, 
at  times,  to  their  dreams,  and  settle  peace  in  their  souls. 
Thy  voice  shall  remain  in  their  ears,  and  they  shall, 
tliink  with  joy  on  the  dreams  of  their  rest.  Meteors 
roll  around  the  maid,  and  moon-beams  lift  her  soul  \ 

.  g  Perhaps  the  poet  alludes  to  the  Roman  eagle. 

h  The  se4aol  of  the  story  of  Hidallan  is  introJuced,  as  an  epboie,  :•■.  the  po?m 
which  i:nmeJiately  follows  in  this  collection. 

i  Safno  the  father  of  Comala  died  soon  after  tie  fii'ht  o:  bis  dajgater  FidaU.ia  \vi<: 
the  fiVit  king  that  reigned  iu  Inisti/rc. 


WAR  OF  CARDS. 

A  POEM. 


'^?)e  ^raument* 


Caros  is  probably  the  noted  usurper  Carausius,  by  birth  a  Menapian,  who  assumed  the 

purple  in  the  year  234  ;  and,  seizing  on  Bntaiu,  defeated  the  emperor  Maxiniinian 

Kerculius  in  several  naval  engagements,  which  gives  propriety  to  his  being  called  in 

this  poem  the  king  of  ships,    He  repaired  Agritola's  wall,  in  order  to  obstruct  the 

■  5ns  of  the  Caledonians  ;  and  when  he  was  employed  in  that  work,  it  appears 

attacked  by  a  party  under  the  command  of  Oscar  the  son  of  Ossian.    This  b:it- 

e  IS  me  fbundation  of  the  present  poem,  which  is  addressed  to  Malvina  the  liiiugh- 

ir  of  Toscar. 


Bring,  daughter  of  Toscar,  bring  the  harp  ;  the  light 
of  the  song  rises  in  Ossian's  soul.  It  is  like  the  field, 
when  darkness  covers  the  hills  around,  and  the  shadow 
grows  slowly  on  the  plain  of  the  sun. 

I  behold  my  son,  O  Malvina,  near  the  mossy  rock  of 
Crona«.  But  it  is  the  mist  of  the  desart  tinged  with 
the  beam  of  the  west :  Lovely  is  the  mist  that  assumes  , 
the  form  of  Oscar  I  turn  from  it,  ye  winds,  when  ye 
roar  on  the  side  of  Ardven. 

Who  connes  towards  my  son,  with  the  murmur  of  a 
song?  His  staff  is  in  his  hand,  his  grey  hair  loose  on 
the  wind  Surely  joy  lightens  his  face  ;  and  he  often 
looks  back  to  Caros,  It  is  Ryno  *  of  the  song,  he  that 
went  to  view  the  foe. 

"  What  does  Caros  king  of  ships  ?"  said  the  son  of 
the  now  moutnfu'  Ossian  ;  "  spreads  he  the  wings  *  of 
his  pride,  bard  of  the  times  of  old  ?" 

a  Crona  is  the  name  of  a  small  stream  which  runs  into  the  Carron.  On  its  bank* 
is  the  scene  of  the  preceding  dramatic  poem. 

b  Kyno  is  often  mentioned  in  the  ancient  poetry.  H«  seem*  to  have  been  a  lard  sf 
the  first  lauk,  in  the  days  of  Fiiigal. 

e  The  Roman  eagle. 
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'  He  spreads  them,  Oicar,"  replied  the  bard,  but 
it  is  behind  his  gathered  heap  ''.  He  looks  over  his 
stones  with  fear,  and  beholds  thee,  terrible  as  the  gnost 
of  night  that  rolls  the  waves  to  his  ship." 

"  Go,  thou  first  of  my  bards/'  savs  Oscar,  "  and 
take  the  spear  of  Fingal,  Fix  a  flame  on  its  point,  and 
shake  it  to  the  winds  of  heaven.  Bid  him  in  songs  to 
advance,  and  leave  the  rolling  of  his  wave.  Tcil  to 
Caros  that  I  long  for  battle  ;  and  that  my  bow  is  weary 
of  the  chase  of  Cona.  Tell  him  the  mighty  is  not  here ; 
and  that  my  arm  is  young." 

He  went  with  the  murmur  of  his  song.  Oscar  rear- 
ed his  voice  on  high.  It  reached  his  heroes  on  Ard- 
ven,  like  the  noise  of  a  cave,  when  the  sea  of  Tongor- 
ma  rolls  before  it,  and  its  trees  meet  the  roaring 
winds.  They  gather  round  mv  son  like  the  streams  of 
the  hill,  when,  after  rain,  they  roll  in  the  pride  of  their 
course. 

Ryno  came  to  the  mighty  Caros,  and  struck  his  flam- 
ing spear.  "  Come  to  the  battle  of  Oscar,  O  thou 
that  sittest  on  the  rolling  of  waters.  Fingal  is  distant 
far ;  he  hears  the  songs  of  his  bards  on  Morven  :  and 
the  wind  of  his  hall  is  in  his  hair.  His  terrible  spear 
is  at  his  side  ;  and  his  shield  that  is  like  the  darkened 
moon.  Come  to  the  battle  of  Oscar;  the  hero  is  a- 
lone." 

He  came  not  over  the  streamy  Carun';  the  bard-re- 
turned with  his  song.  Grey  night  grows  dim  on  Cro- 
na.  The  feast  of  shells  is  spread.  A  hundred  oaks 
burn  to  the  wind,  and  faint  light  gleams  over  the  heath. 
The  ghosts 'of  Ardven  pass  through  the  beam,  and  show 
their  dim  and  distant  forms.  Comala  f  is  half  unseen 
on  her  meteor ;  and  Hidallan  is  sullen  and  dim,  like 
the  darkened  mcon  behind  the  mist  of  night. 

'*  Why  art  thou  sad?'  said  Ryno;  for  he  alone  be- 
held  the   chief.     "  Why  art  thou  sad,  Hidallan,  hast 

d  Agricola's  '.rail,  which  Carausius  repaired. 

t  The  river  Carron. 

/  This  is  the  scene  of  Comala's  death,  which  Is  the  subject  of  the  dramatic  poem  : 
The  poet  mentions  her  in  this  place,  in  order  to  iutroduoe  the  sequel  of  Hidullan'i  »t*. 
ryj  wis,  ©a  account  of  tier  death,  had  been  expelled  fmm  tlje  wsk  gf  i'ingal. 
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thou  not  received  thy  fame  ?  The  songs  of  Ossianhave 
been  heard,  and  thy  ghost  has  brightened  in  the  wind, 
whf-n  thou  didst  bend  from  thy  cloud  to  hear  the  song 
of  Morven's  bard." 

-  "  And  do  thine  eyes  behold  the  hero,"  said  Oscar, 
*'  like  the  dim  meteor  of  night  ?  Say,  Ryno,  say,  how 
fell  the  chief  that  was  so  renowned  in  the  days  oi  our 
fathers  ?  His  name  remains  on  the  rocks  of  Cona  ;  and 
1  have  often  seen  the  streams  of  his  hilis." 

I'ingal,  replied  the  bard,  had  driven  Hidallan  from 
his  wars.  The  king's  soul  was  sad  for  Comala,  and 
his  eyes  could  not  behold  Hidallan.  Lonely,  sad,  a- 
]ong  the  heath,  he  slowly  moved  with  silent  steps. 
His  arms  hang  disordered  on  his  side.  His  hair  flies  loose 
from  his  helmet.  The  tear  is  in  his  down-cast  eyes ; 
and  the  sigh  half  silent  in  his  breast.  Three  days  he 
strayed  unseen,  alone,  before  became  to  Lamor's  halls ; 
the  mossy  halls  of  his  fathers,  at  the  stream  of  Balva*. 
There  Lamor  sat  alone  beneath  a  tree ;  for  he  had  sent 
his  people  with  Hidallan  to  war.  The  stream  ran  at 
his  feet,  and  his  grey  head  rested  on  his  staff.  Sightless 
are  his  aged  eves.  He  hums  the  song  of  other  times. 
The  noise  of  Hidallan's  feet  came  to  his  ear  ;  he  knew 
the  tread  of  his  son. 

"  Is  the  son  of  Lamor  returned  ;  oris  it  the  sound  of 
his  chost  ?  Hast  thou  fallen  on  the  banks  of  Carun,  son 
of  the  aged  Lamor  >  Or,  if  I  hear  the  sound  of  Hidal- 
lan's feet,  where  are  the  mighty  in  war  ?  Where  are 
my  people,  Hidallan,  that  were  wont  to  return  with 
their  echoing  shields  ?  Have  they  fallen  on  the  banks 
of  Carun  :" 

"  No:"  replied  the  sighing  youth,  "the  people  of 
Lamor  live.  They  are  renowned  in  battle,  my  father; 
but  Hidallan  is  renowned  no  more.  I  must  sit  alone 
on  cbe  banks  of  Balva,  when  the  roar  of  the  battle 
grows." 

"  But  thy  fathers  never  sat  alone,"  replied  the  rising 
pri.-le  of  Lamor.     *'  They  never  sat  alone  on  the  banks 

e  Thif  is  perhaps  that  ?m?.ll  stream  still  retaining  the  name  of  Balva,  which  runs 
tlivoii,;h  the  romantic  v.lk-v  of  GUntivnr  in  atilli^.2&^U•e•  BaWa  siL'nifics  a  -i-^^'' 
•"trcani ;  and  Glentivcr,  tlie  seaiiestereU  viiU. 
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of  Balva,  when  the  roar  of  battle  rose.  Dost  thou  not 
behold  that  tomb!  Mine  eyes  discern  it  not ;  there  rests 
the  noble  Garmallon  who  never  fled  in  war.  Come, 
thou  renowned  in  battle,  he  says,  come  to  thy  father's 
tomb.  How  am  I  renowned  Garmallon  ?  my  son  has 
lied  from  war  1" 

"  King  of  the  streamy  Balva  I"  said  Hidallan  with 
a  sigh,  "  why  dost  thou  torment  my  soul  ?  Lamor, 
I  never  feared.  Fingal  was  sad  for  Comala,  and  deni- 
ed his  wars  Hidallan  :  Go  to  the  grey  streams  of 
thy  land,  he  said,  and  moulder  like  a  leafless  oak, 
which  the  winds  have  bent  over  Balva,  never  more  to 
growl" 

"  And  must  I  hear,"  Lamor  replied,  "  the  lonely 
tread  of  Hidallan's  feet  ?  When  thousands  are  renown- 
ed in  battle,  shall  he  bend  over  my  grey  streams  ?  Spirit 
of  the  noble  Garmallon  1  carry  Lamor  to  his  place  :  his 
eyes  are  dark ;  his  soul  is  sad :  and  his  son  has  lost 
his  fame  1" 

"  Where,"  said  the  youth,  "  shall  I  search  for  fame 
to  gladden  the  soul  of  Lamor  ?  From  whence  shall  I  re- 
turn with  renown,  that  the  sound  of  mv  arms  may  be 
pleasant  in  his  ear  ?  If  I  go  to  the  chase  of  hinds,  my 
name  will  not  be  heard.  Lamor  will  not  feel  my  dogs 
with  his  hands,  glad  at  my  arrival  from  the  hill.  He 
'will  not  enquire  of  his  mountains,  or  of  the  dark-brown 
deer  of  his  desarts." 

"  I  must  fall,"  said  Lamor,  "  like  a  leafless  oak :  it 
grew  on  a  rock,  but  the  winds  have  overturned  it.  My 
ghost  will  he  seen  on  my  hills,  mournful  for  m.v  young 
Hidallan.  Wil!  not  ye,  ye  mists,  as  ye  rise,  hide  hma 
from  my  sight  ?  My  son  I  go  to  Lamor's  hall :  there 
the  arms  of  our  fathers  hang.  Brmg  the  sword  of  Gar- 
mallon ;  he  took  it  from  a  foe." 

He  went  and  brought  the  sword  with  all  its  studded 
thongs.  He  gdve  it  to  his  father.  The  grey-haired 
hero  felt  the  point  with  his  hand. 

*'  My  son  I  lead  me  to  Garmallon's  tomb  :  it  rises 
beside  that  rustling  tree.  The  long  grass  is  withered  ;  I 
heard  the  breeze  whistling  there.    A  little  fountain  mur- 
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murs  near,  and  sends  its  waters  to  Belva.  There  l«t 
r.ie  rest ;  it  is  noon  :  and  the  sun  is  on  our  fields." 

He  led  him  to  Garmallon's  tomb.  Lamor  pierced 
the  side  of  his  son.  They  sleep  together  ;  and  their  an- 
cient halls  moulder  on  Balva's  banks.  Ghosts  are  seen 
there  at  noon  ;  the  valley  is  silent,  and  the  people  shun 
the  place  of  Lamqr. 

"  Mournful  is  thy  tale,"  said  Oscar,  "  son  of  the 
times  of  old  1  My  soul  sighs  for  Hidallan  ;  he  fell  in 
the  days  of  his  youth.  He  flies  on  the  blast  of  the  de- 
sart,  and  his  wandering  is  in  a  foreign  land.  Sons  of 
the  echoing  Morven  1  draw  near  to  the  foes  of  Fingal. 
Send  the  night  away  in  songs ;  and  watch  the  strength 
of  Caros.  Oscar  goes  to  the  people  of  other  times ;  to 
the  shades  of  silent  Ardven  ;  where  his  fathers  sit  dim 
in  their  clouds,  and  behold  the  future  war.  And  art 
thou  there,  Hidallan,  like  a  half-extmguished  meteor  ? 
Come  to  my  sight,  in  thy  sorrow,  chief  of  the  roaring 
Balva  ;•' 

The  heroes  move  with  their  songs.  Oscar  slowly  as- 
cends the  hill.  The  meteors  of  riight  are  setting  on  the 
heath  before  him.  A  distant  torrent  famtly  roars. 
Unfrequent  blasts  rush  through  aged  oaks.  The  half- 
enlightered  moon  sinks  dim  and  red  behind  her  hill. 
Feeble  voices  are  heard  on  the  heath.  Oscar  drew  his 
sword. 

''  Come,"  said  the  hero,  *'  O  ye  ghosts  of  mv  fa- 
thers I  ye  that  fought  against  the  kings  of  the  world  I 
Tell  me  the  deeds  of  future  times  ;  and  your  converse 
in  your  caves :  when  you  talk  together  and  behold 
your  sons  in  the  fields  of  the  valiant.' 

Trenmor  came  from  his  hill,  at  the  voice  of  his  mighty 
son.  A  cloud,  like  the  steed  of  the  stranger,  support- 
ed his  airy  limbs.  His  robe  is  of  the  mist  of  Lano, 
that  brings  death  to  the  people.  His  sword  is  a  meteor 
half-extinguished.  His  face  is  without  foim,  and  dark. 
He  sighed  thrice  over  the  hero:  and  thrice  the  winds 
of  the  night  roared  around.  Many  were  his  words  to 
Oscar  :  but  they  only  came  by  halves  to  our  ears :  they 
were  dark  as  the  tales  of  other  times,  before  the  light 
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of  the  song  arose.  He  slowly  vanished,  like  a  mist 
that  melts  on  the  sunny  hill.  It  was  then,  O  daughter 
of  Toscar,  my  son  begun  first  to  be  sad.  He  foresaw  the 
fall  of  his  race  ;  and,  at  times,  he  was  thoughtful  and 
dark  :  like  the  sun  when  he  carries  a  cloud  on  his  facej 
but  he  looks  afterwards  on  the  hills  of  Cona. 

Oscar  passed  the  night  among  his  fathers;  grey 
imorniRg  met  him  on  the  banks  of  Carun.  A  green 
vale  surrounded  a  tomb  which  arose  in  the  times  of  old. 
Little  hills  lift  their  heads  at  a  distance  ;  and  stretch 
their  old  trees  to  the  wind.  The  warriors  of  Caros  sat 
there,  for  they  had  passed  the  stream  by  night.  They 
appeared  like  the  trunks  of  aged  pines,  to  the  pale  light 
of  the  morning.  Oscar  stood  at  the  tomb,  and  raised 
thrice  his  terrible  voice.  The  rocking  hills  echoed  a- 
round :  the  starting  roes  bounded  away.  And  the  trem- 
bling ghosts  of  the  dead  fled,  shrieking  on  their  clouds. 
So  terrible  was  the  voice  of  my  son,  when  he  called  his 
friends. 

A  thousand  spears  rose  around ;  the  people  of  Caros 
rose.  Why,  daughter  of  Toscar,  why  that  tear  ?  My 
son,  though  alone,  is  brave.  Oscar  is  like  a  beam  of 
the  sky  ;  he  turns  around,  and  the  people  fall.  His 
hand  is  like  the  arm  of  a  ghost,  when  he  stretches  it 
from  a  cloud  ;  the  rest  of  his  thin  form  is  unseen  :  but 
the  people  die  in  the  vale  I  My  son  beheld  the  approach 
of  the  foe  ;  and  he  stood  in  the  silent  darkness  of  his 
strength.  "  Am  I  alone,"  said  Oscar,  "  in  the  midst  of 
a  thousand  foes  ?  Many  a  spear  is  there  I  manv  a  dark- 
ly rolling  eye  I  Shall  I  fly  to  Ardven  ?  But  did  my  fa- 
thers ever  fly  I  The  mark  of  their  arm  is  in  a  thousand 
battles.  Oscar  too  will  be  renowned.  Come,  ye  dim 
ghosts  of  my  fathers,  and  behold  my  deeds  in  war !  I 
may  fall ;  but  I  will  be  renowned  like  the  race  of  the 
echoing  Morven.''  He  stood  dilated  in  his  place,  like 
a  flood  swelling  in  a  narrow  vale.  The  battle  came,  but 
they  fell :  bloody  was  the  sword  of  Oscar. 

The  noise  reached  his  people  at  Crona  ;  they  came 
like  a  hundred  streams.  The  warriors  of  Caros  fled, 
and  Oscar  remained  like  a  rock  left  by  the  ebbing 
sea.  3 
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Now  dark,  and  deep,  with  all  his  steeds,  Caros  rolicd 
his  might  along  :  the  little  streams  are  lost  in  his  course  j 
and  the  Ciirih  is  rocking  round.  Battle  spreads  from 
wing  to  wing :  ten  thousand  swords  gleam  at  once  ia 
the  sky.  But  why  should  Ossian  sing  of  battles  ?  For 
never  more  shall  my  steel  shine  in  war.  1  remember 
the  days  of  my  youth  with  sorrow,  when  I  feel  the 
weakness  of  my  arm.  Happv  are  they  who  fell  in  their 
youth  ;  in  the  midst  of  their  renown  1  They  have  not 
beheld  the  tombs  of  their  friends :  or  failed  to  bend  the 
bow  of  their  strength.  Happy  art  thou,  O  Oscar,  in 
the  midst  of  thy  rushing  blast.  Thou  often  goest  to 
the  fields  of  thy  fame,  where  Caros  fled  from  thy  lifted 
Svvord. 

Darkness  comes  on  my  soul,  O  fair  daughter  of  Tos- 
car;  I  behold  not  the  form  of  my  son  at  Carun,  nor 
the  figure  of  Oscar  on  Crona.  The  rustling  winds 
have  carried  him  far  away  ;  and  the  heart  of  his  father 
is  sad. 

But  lead  me,  O  Malvina,  to  the  sound  of  my  woods, 
and  the  roar  of  my  mountain-streams.  Let  the  chase 
be  heard  on  Cona ;  that  I  may  think  on  the  days  of  o- 
ther  years.  And  bring  me  the  harp,  O  maid,  that  I 
may  touch  it  when  the  light  of  my  soul  shall  arise.  Be 
thou  near,  to  learn  the  song ;  and  future  times  shall 
hear  of  Ossian. 

The  sons  of  the  feeble  hereafter  will  lift  the  voice  on 
Cona  ;  and,  looking  up  to  the  rocks,  say,  "  Here  Ossian 
dwelt."  They  shall  admire  the  chiefs  of  old,  and  the 
race  that  are  no  more  ;  while  we  ride  on  our  clouds, 
Malvina,  on  the  wings  of  the  roaring  winds.  Our  voices 
shall  be  heard,  at  times,  in  the  desart ;  and  we  shall 
sing  on  the  winds  of  the  rock. 


WAR  OF  INIS-THONx\: 

A  POEM. 

'5r?)e  argument* 

5"his  poem  is  an  episode,  introduced  in  a  great  work  composed  by  Ossian,  in  which  the 
•  actions  of  his  friends,  and  his  beloved  son  Oscar,  were  interwoven.  The  work  itself  is 
lost,  but  some  episodes,  and  the  story  of  the  poem,  are  handed  down.by  tradition.  Inis- 
thona  v.-as  an  island  of  Scandinavia,  subject  to  its  own  king,  but  depending  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Locfclin. 


Oun  youth  is  like  the  dream  of  the  hunter  on  the  hill 
of  heath.  He  sleeps  in  the  mild  beams  of  the  sun ;  but 
he  awakes  amidst  a  storm,  the  red  lightning  flies  around : 
and  the  trees  shake  their  htads  to  the  wind.  He  looks 
back  with  joy  on  the  day  of  the  sun,  and  the  pleasant 
dreams  of  his  rest  1 

When  shall  Ossian's  youth  return,  or  his  ear  delight 
in  the  sound  of  arms  ?  When,  shall  I,  like  Oscar,  travel 
in  the  light  of  my  steel  ?  Come,  with  your  streams,  ye 
hills  of  Cona,  and  listen  to  the  voice  of  Ossian  1  The 
song  rises,  like  the  sun,  in  my  soul :  and  my  heart  feels 
the  joys  of  other  times. 

1  behold  thy  towers,  O  Selma  I  and  the  oaks  of  thy 
shaded  wall :  thy  streams  sound  in  my  ear  ;  thy  heroes 
gather  round.  Fingal  sits  in  the  midst ;  and  leans  on 
the  shield  of  Trenmor :  his  spear  stands  against  the 
wall  ;  he  listens  to  the  song  of  his  bards.  The  deeds 
of  his  arm  are  heard  ;  and  the  actions  of  the  king  in  his 
youth. 

Oscar  had  returned  from  the  chase,  and  heard  the 
hero's  praise.  He  took  the  shield  of  Branno''  from  the 
wall;  his  eyes   were  filled  with  tears.    Red  was  the 

a  This  is  Branno,  the  father  of  Everallin  and  grandfather  to  •scar  ;  he  was  of  Irish 
s^trictio.n,  and  lord  of  t.he  country  round  the  lake  of  Lego.  His  great  actions  are 
Handed  down  by  tradition,  aud  his  hospitality  lias  passed  imto  a  proveib. 
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cheek,  of  youth.  His  voice  was  trembling  low.  My 
spear  shook  its  bright  head  in  his  hand  j  he  spoke  to 
Morven's  king. 

*♦  Fingal  !  thou  king  of  heroes  1  Ossian,  next  to  him 
in  war  1  ye  have  fought  the  battle  in  your  youth  ;  your 
names  are  renowned  in  song.  Oscar  is  like  the  mist  of 
Cona :  I  appear  and  vanish.  The  bard  will  not  know 
my  name.  The  hunter  will  not  search  in  the  heath  for 
iny  tomb.  Let  me  fight,  O  heroes,  in  the  battles  of  Inis- 
thona.  Distant  is  the  land  of  my  war  1  Ye  shall  not 
hear  of  Oscar's  fall.  Some  bard  may  find  me  there, 
and  give  my  name  to  the  song.  The  daughter  of  the 
stranger  shall  see  my  tomb,  and  v/eep  over  the  youth 
that  came  from  afar.  The  bard  shall  say  at  the  feast, 
hear  the  song  of  Oscar  from  the  distant  land.'* 

"  Oscar,"  replied  the  king  of  Morven  ;  "  thou  shalt 
fight,  son  of  my  fame  I  Prepare  my  dark-bosomed  ship 
to  carry  my  hero  to  Inis-thona.  Son  of  my  son,  regard 
our  fame  ;  for  thou  art  of  the  race  of  renown.  Let  not 
the  children  of  strangers  say,  feeble  are  the  sons  of 
Morven  I  Be  thou  in  battle,  like  the  roaring  storm  : 
mild  as  the  evenmg  sun  in  peace.  Tell,  Oscar,  to  Inis- 
thona's  king,  that  Fingal  remembers  his  youth  ;  when 
we  strove  in  the  combat  together  in  the  days  of  Agan- 
decca." 

They  lifted  up  the  sounding  sail ;  the  wind  whistled 
through  the  thongs  *  of  their  masts.  Waves  lashed 
the  oozy  rocks :  the  strength  of  ocean  roared.  My  son 
beheld,  from  the  wave,  the  land  of  groves.  He  rushed 
into  the  echoing  bay  of  Runa  ;  and  sent  his  sword  to 
Annir  king  of  spears.  The  grey-haired  hero  rose,  when 
he  saw  the  sword  of  Fingal.  His  eyes  were  full  of 
tears  ;  and  he  remembered  the  battles  of  their  youth. 
Twice  they  lifted  the  spear  btfore  the  lovely  Agan- 
decca :  heroes  stood  far  distant,  as  if  two  ghosts  con- 
tend<^d. 

"  But  now,"  begun  the  king,  "  I  am  old  ;  the  sword 
lies  useless  in  my  hall.  Thou  art  of  Morven's  race  1 
Annir  has  been  in  the  strife  of  spears ;  but  he  is  pale 

i  Leather  tliongs  were  used  in  Owian'i  tune,  instead  of  ropej, 
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and  withered  now,  like  the  oak  of  Lano.  I  have  no 
Son  to  meet  thee  with  joy,  or  to  carry  thee  to  the  halls 
of  his  fathers.  Argon  is  pale  in  the  tomb,  and  Ruro 
is  no  more.  My  daughter  is  in  the  hall  of  strangers, 
and  longs  to  behold  my  tomb.  Her  spouse  shakes  ten 
thousand  spears ;  and  comes  '  like  a  cloud  of  death  from 
Lano.  Come  thou  to  share  the  feast  of  Annir,  son  of 
echoing  Morven." 

7  hree  days  they  feasted  together;  on  the  fourth  x\n- 
nir  I.^ard  the  name  of  Oscar'*.  They  rejoiced  in  the 
shell  ^ ;  and  pursued  the  bears  of  Runa.  Beside  the 
fount  of  mossy  stones,  the  weary  heroes  rest.  The 
tear  steals  in  secret  from  Annir  :  and  he  broke  the  ris- 
ing sigh.  *'  Here  darkly  rest,"  the  hero  said,  '*  the 
children  of  my  youth.  This  stone  is  the  tomb  of  Ruro  : 
that  tree  sounds  over  the  grave  of  Argon.  Do  ye  hear 
my  voice,  O  my  sons,  within  vour  narrow  house  ?  Or 
do  ye  speak  in  these  rustling  leaves,  when  the  winds  of 
the  desart  rise  ? 

"  King  of  Inis-thona,'*  said  Oscar,  "  how  fell  the 
children  of  youth  ?  The  wild  boar  often  rushes  over 
their  tombs,  but  he  does  not  disturb  the  hunters.  They 
pursue  deer-^  formed  of  clouds,  and  bend  their  airy-bow. 
They  still  love  the  sport  of  their  youth ;  and  mount  the 
wind  with  joy." 

"  Cormalo,"  replied  the  king,  "  is  chief  of  ten  thou- 
sand spears  ;  he  dwells  as  the  dark-rolling  waters  of  La- 
no^; which  stnd  forth  the  cloud  of  death.  He  came 
t_o  Runa's  echoing  halls,  and  sought  the  honour  of  the 

c  Cormalo  had  resolved  on  a  war  against  his  father-in-law,  Annir,  king  of  Inis-thona, 
in  or.'iL-r  ;■..  ieprive  Jiim  of  his  kingdom.  The  injustice  of  his  designs  was  so  much  re- 
sented byFingol,  that  he  sent  his  z'-n-'son  Oscar,  to  the  assistance  of  Annir.  Both 
armies ca^ae  to  a  battle,  in  whi- •  •'■  r  '  -  •.  r.nri  valour  of  Oscar  obtained  a  complet- 
-victory.   ^•in  end  was  put  to  •^'  -i.  nf  Cormalo,  who  fell  in  a  single  come 

bat, by  Ostnr's  hand.      Thus  i  :  ilir.vn  by  ir'ailition  ;  theugh  the  poet, 

to  raise  the  character  of  his  -olf  propose  iho  expedition. 

d  itwas  thought,  i'l  thoi.  .  !ir:ir:^.,T.ei;t  upon  the  laws  of  hospi- 

tality, t'j  asjt  the  p  •         "  .       I   a  ihree  days  in  the  great  hall 

of  the  family.    '  >  ■  ■=  to  this  day,  an  approbrious 

term,  applied,  in  ; 

e  '  To  rejoice  im  t  lously,  and  drinking  treely. 

/  The  notion  of  .,  :     -itsed,  was  the  same  with  that 

of  the  ancient  Greeks  -nd  Honiqns.  Tht  y  i.na^ji'd  tn.;'  ihe  soul  pursued,  in  their  se- 
parate state,  the  employments  and  pleasures  of  their  former  life. 

'  g  Lano  was  a  lake  of  Scandinavia,  rema.kabie  in  the  days  of  Ossian,  for  emitting  a 
pestilential  /apour  in  autumn,  "  And  thou,  O  \-aliant  Duchomar,  like  the  mist  of  mai-- 
shy  Lano,  whea  it  sails  over  the  plains  of  autumn,  and  brings  death  to  the  people."' 
f  ingSl,  B.  J. 
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spear*.  The  youth  was  lovely  as  the  first  beam  of  the 
sun  I  and  few  were  they  who  could  meet  him  in  fight  1 
My  heroes  yielded  to  Cormalo :  and  my  daughter  leve- 
ed the  son  of  Lano.  Argon  and  Ruro  returned  from 
the  chase  ;  the  tears  of  their  pride  descended.  They 
roiled  their  silent  eyes  on  Runa's  heroes,  because  they 
yielded  to  a  stranger:  three  oays  they  feasted  with 
Cormalo  :  on  the  fourth  my  Argon  fought.  But  who 
could  light  with  Argon  ?  Lano's  chief  was  overcome. 
His  he?j-t  swelled  with  the  grief  of  pride,  and  he 
resolved  m  secret  to  behold  the  death  of  my  sons.  They 
went  to  the  hills  of  Runa,  and  pursued  the  dark-brown 
hinds.  The  arrow  of  Cormalo  fiew  in  secret ;  and  my 
children  fell.  He  came  to  the  maid  of  his  love  ;  to  L 
nis-thona's  dark-haired  maid.  They  fled  over  the  de- 
sart,  and  Annir  remained  alone.  Night  came  on,  and 
day  appeared  ;  nor  Argon's  voice,  nor  R^uro's  came. 
At  length  their  much-loved  dog  is  seen  ;  the  fleet  and 
bounding  Runar.  He  cirae  into  the  hall  and  howled  ; 
and  seemed  to  look  towards  the  place  of  their  fall.  We 
followed  him  :  we  found  them  there  :  and  laid  them  by 
this  mossy  stream.  This  is  the  haunt  of  Annir,  when 
the  chase  of  the  hinds  is  over.  I  bend  like  the  trunk, 
of  an  aged  oak  above  them  :  and  my  tears  for  ever 
flow." 

*'  O  Ronnan  I"  said  the  rising  Oscar,  *'  Ogar  king  of 
spears  I  call  my  heroes  to  m.y  side,  the  sons  of  streamy 
Morven.  To-day  we  go  to  Lano's  water  that  sends 
forth  the  cloud  of  death.  Cormalo  will  not  long  re- 
joice :  death  is  often  at  the  point  of  our  swords." 

They  came  over  the  desart  like  stormy  clouds,  when 
the  winds  roll  them  over  the  heath  :  their  edges  are 
tinged  with  lightning:  and  the  echoing  groves  foresee  the 
storm.  The  horn  of  Oscar's  battle  was  heard ;  and 
Lano  shook  in  all  its  waves.  The  children  of  the  lake 
.convened  around  the  sounding  shield  of  Cormalo. 
Oscai  fought,  as  he  was  wont  in  battle.  Cormalo  fell 
beneath  his  sword  :  and  the  sons  of  the  dismal  Lano 
fled  to  their  secret  vales.     Oscar   brought  the    duigh- 

h  By  the  honour  of  the  spear  is  meant  ?.  kind  of  tournameiu  practiscJ  among  Uit  an- 
cient northern  nations. 
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cer  of  Inis-thona  to  Annir's  echoing  halls.  The  face 
oi  age  was  bright  with  joy ;  he  blest  the  king  of 
)  words. 

How  great  was  the  joy  of  Ossian,  when  he  beheld 
the  distant  sail  of  his  son  I  it  was  like  a  cloud  of  light 
that  rises  in  the  east,  when  the  traveller  is  sad  in  a  land 
unknown,  and  dismal  night  with  her  ghosts  is  sitting 
around  hira.  We  brought  him,  with  songs,  to  Selma's 
halls.  Fmg^al  ordered  the  feast  of  shells  to  be  spread. 
A  thousand  bards  raised  the  name  of  Oscar :  and  Tvlor- 
ven  ansv/ered  to  the  noise.  The  daughter  of  foscar 
was  there,  and  her  voice  was  like  the  harp:  when  the 
distant  sound  comes,  in  the  evening,  on  the  soft-rustling 
breeze  of  the  vale. 

O  lay  me,  ye  that  see  the  light,  near  some  rock  of 
mv  hills  J  let  the  thick  hazels  be  around,  let  the  rustling 
oak  be  near.  Green  be  the  place  of  my  rest ;  and  let 
the  sound  of  the  distant  torrent  be  heard.  Daughter  of 
Toscar,  take  the  harp,  and  raise  the  lovely  song  of  Sel- 
ma ;  that  sleep  may  overtake  ray  soul  in  the  midst  of 
joy  ;  that  the  dreams  of  ray  youth  may  return,  and  the 
days  of  the  m.ighty  Fingal.  Selma  I  I  behold  thy  tow- 
ers, thy  trees,  and  shaded  walls.  I  see  the  heroes  of 
Morven  :  ?,nd  hear  the  song  of  bards.  Oscar  lifts  the 
sword  of  Cormalo ,  and  a  tiiousand  youths  admire  its 
studded  thongs.  They  look  with  vvonder  on  mv  son  I 
and  admire  the  strength  of  his  arm.  They  mark  the  joy 
of  his  father's  eyes  ;  they  long  for  an  equal  fame.  And 
ye  shall  have  your  nime,  O  ye  sons  of  streamy  Morven, 
My  soul  is  often  brightened  with  the  song ;  and,  1  re- 
member the  companions  of  my  youth.  But  sleep  des- 
cends with  the  sound  of  the  harp  ;  and  pleasant  dreams 
begm  to  rise.  Ye  sons  of  the  chase  stand  far  distant, 
nor  disturb  rey  rest.  The  bard  or  other  tim^es  conver- 
ses now  with  his  fathers,  the  chiefs  of  the  davs  of  old. 
Sons  of  the  chase  stand  far  distant  j  disturb  not  the 
breams  of  Ossian. 
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pjngal,  on  his  return  from  Ireland,  after  he  had  expelled  Swaran  from  that  kinrrfom. 
made  a  ftast  to  all  his  heroes;  he  forgot  to  invite  Ma-ronnau  and  Aide,  two  tiii.fi, 
V  ho  had  not  been  along  with  him  on  his  expedition.  Thty  resented  his  m  nlo  i  : 
Mid  went  over  to  Erragon  king  of  Sora,  a  country  of  Scandinavia,  the  declared  en.  r.-.y 
of  Fingal.  The  valour  of  Aldo  soon  gained,  him  a  great  reputation  in  IMra  ;  :ir.l 
Lorma,  the  beautiful  wife  of  Erragon  fell  in  love  with  him.  He  found  means  tu  es- 
cape with  her,  and  to  come  to  Fing;.l,  who  resided  then  in  Selma,  on  the  western 
coast.  Erragon  invaded  Scotland,  and  was  slain  in  battle  by  Gaul  the  son  of  Morni. 
after  he  had  rejected  terms  of  peace  offered  him  by  Fingal.  In  this  war  Aldo  fell  \u 
a  single  combat,  by  the  hands  of  his  rival  Erragon ;  and  the  uufoitunate  Lorma  after- 
wards  died  of  grief. 


Son  of  the  distant  land,  who  dwellest  in  the  secret 
cell  I  do  I  hear  the  sound  of  thy  grove  ?  or  is  it  the 
voice  of  thy  songs  ?  The  torrent  was  loud  in  ray  ear, 
but  I  heard  a  tuneful  voice  ;  dost  thou  praise  the  chiefs 
of  thv  land  ;  or  the  spirits''  of  the  v.'ind  ?  But,  lonely 
dweller  of  the  rocks  !  look  over  that  heathy  plain  : 
thou  seest  green  tombs,  with  their  rank  whistling  giass; 
with  their  stones  of  mossy  heads  ;  thou  seest  them, 
son  of  the  rock  ;  but  Ossian's  eyes  have  failed. 

A  mountain  stream  comes  roaring  down  and  sends  its 
w  aters  round  a  green  hill :  four  mossy  stones,  in  the 
midst  of  withered  grass,  rear  their  heads  on  the  top  : 
two  trees,  which  the  storms  have  bent,  spread  their 
whistling  branches  around.  This  is  thy  dwelling,  Er- 
ragon* ;  this  thy  narrow  house  ;  the  sound  of  thy  shells 
has  been  long  forgot  in  Sora  :  and  thy  shield  is  become 
dark  in  thy  hall.  Erragon,  king  of  ships  I  chief  of 
distant  Sora  I  how  hast  thou  fallen  on  our  mountains  ^ 
How  is  the  mighty  low  ?  Son  of  the  secret  cell  I  dost 
thou  delight  in  songs  ?  Hear  the  battle  of  Lora :  the 

a  The  poet  alludes  to  the  religious  hymr 

b  ErrnEfon,  or  Ferg-thonn,  signifies  the  rage  of  the  v 

eiv'.ii  i.iiii  Lv  Ossian  himself;  fer  tie  goes  by  tte  name 
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sound  of  its  steel  is  long  since  past.  So  thunder  oii 
the  darkened  hills  roars  and  is  no  more.  The  sun  re- 
turns with  his  silent  beams :  the  glittering  rocks  and 
green  heads  of  the  mountains  smile. 

The  bay  of  Cona  received  our  ships%  from  Ullin's 
rolling  waves  :  our  white  sheets  hung  loose  to  the 
masts :  and  the  boisterous  winds  roared  through  the 
^^■roves  of  Morven.  The  horn  of  the  king  is  sounded, 
and  the  deer  start  from  their  rocks.  Our  arrows  flew 
in  the  woods:  the  feast  of  the  hill  was  spread.  Our 
joy  was  great  on  our  rocks,  for  the  fall  of  the  terrible 
Swaran.  Two  heroes  were  forgot  at  our  feast ;  and 
the  rage  of  their  bosoms  burned.  They  rolled  their 
red  eyes  in  secret :  the  sigh  bursts  from  their  breasts. 
They  are  seen  to  talk  together,  and  to  throw  their 
spears  on  earth.  They  were  two  dark  clouds  in  the 
midst  of  our  joy  ;  like  pillars  of  mist  on  the  settled 
sea :  it  glitters  to  the  sun,  but  the  mariners  fear  a 
storm. 

"  Raise  my  white  sails,"  said  Ma-ronnan,  "  raise 
them  to  the  winds  of  the  west ;  let  us  rush,  O  Aldo, 
through  the  foam  of  the  northern  wave.  We  are  for- 
got at  the  feast :  but  our  arms  have  been  red  in  blood. 
Let  us  leave  the  hills  of  Fingal,  and  seive  the  king  of 
Sora.  His  countenance  is  fierce,  and  the  war  darkens 
round  his  spear.  Let  us  be  renowned,  O  Aldo,  in  the 
battles  of  echoing  Sora." 

They  took  their  swords  and  shields  of  thongs :  and 
rushed  to  Lumar's  sounding  bay.  They  came  to  Sora's 
haughty  king,  the  chief  of  bounding  steeds.  Erragon 
had  returned  from  the  chase  :  his  spear  was  red  in 
blood.  He  bent  his  dark  face  to  the  ground  ;  and 
v/histled  as  he  went.  He  took  the  strangers  to  his 
leasts  :  and  thev  fought  and  conquered  in  his  wars. 

Aldo  returned  with  his  fame  towards  Sor.a's  lofty 
walls.  From  her  tower  looked  the  spouse  of  Erragon, 
The  humid,  rolling  eyes  of  Lorma.  Her  ,dark -brown 
hair  flies  on  the  wind  of  ocean  :  her  white  breast  heaves 
like  snow  on  the  heath  ;  when  the  gentle  winds  onse, 

c  'I'his  was  at  Fingal's  return  from  his  war  against  Swaria 

u 
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and  slowly  move  it  in  the  light.  She  saw  youno;  Aldo, 
like  the  beam  of  Sora's  setting  sun.  Her  soft  heart 
sighed  !  tears  filled  her  eyes ;  and  her  white  arm  sup- 
ported her  head.  Three  days  she  s  it  within  the  hall, 
and  covered  grief  with  joy.  On  the  fourth  she  fled 
with  the  he'o,  along  the  rolling  sea.  They  came  to 
Cona's  mossy  towers,  to  Fingal,  king  of  spears, 

*'  A.ldo  of  the  heart  of  pride  I"  said  the  rising  king 
of  Morven,  "  Shall  I  defend  thee  from  the  wrath  of 
Sora's  injured  king?  Who  will  now  receive  my  people 
into  their  halls,  or  give  the  feast  of  strangers,  since 
Aldo  of  the  lictle  sou!  has  carried  away  the  fair  of 
Sora  ?  Go  to  thy  hilis,  thou  feeble  hand,  and  hide  thee 
in  thy  caves ;  mournful  is  the  battle  we  must  fight 
with  Soras  gloomy  king.  Spirit  of  the  noble  Tren- 
mor  1  when  will  Fmgal  cease  to  fight  ?  I  was  born  in 
the  midst  of  battles'^;  and  my  steps  must  move  in 
blood  to  my  tomb.  But  my  hand  did  not  injure  the. 
Vv'eakj  my  steel  did  not  touch  the  feeble  in  arms,  1 
behold  thy  tempests,  O  Morven,  which  v;ill  overturn 
my  halls  ;  when  my  children  are  dead  in  battle,  and 
none  remains  to  dwell  in  Selma.  Then  will  the  feeble 
come,  but  they  will  not  know  my  tomb :  my  renown 
is  in  the  song  :  and  my  actions  shall  be  as  a  dream  to 
future  times." 

His  people  gathered  round  Erragon,  as  the  storms 
around  the  ghost  of  night ;  when  he  calls  them  from 
the  top  of  Morven,  and  prepares  to  pour  them  on  the 
land  of  the  stranger.  He  came  to  the  shore  of  Cona, 
and  sent  his  bard  to  the  king ;  to  demand  the  combat 
of  tljousands,  or  the  land  of  many  hills.  Fingal  sat  in 
his  hall,  with  the  companions  of  his  youth  around  him. 
The  young  heroes  were  at  the  chase,  and  far  distant 
in  tne  desart.  The  grev-h'-ured  chiefs  talked  of  other 
times,  and  of  the  actions  of  their  youth  ;  when  the 
aged  Narthmor'  came,  the  king  of  streamy  Lora. 

*'  This  is  no  time,"  begun  the  chief,  "  to  hear  the 
songs  ci  other  years  :  Erragon  frowns  on  the  ciiast,  and 

d  Comh  .1  the  father  of  Fingal  was  slain  in  battle  against  the  tribe  of  Momi,  the 
very  day  itat  Fingal  «.-is  born ;  so  that  he  may,  with  proprieiy,  be  said  to  have  "  bee* 
torn  fix  the  midst  of  battles.  ' 

e  Neart-mor,  'great strength. '    Lorr.,  '  noisy.' 
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lifts  ten  thousand  swords.  Gloomy  is  the  king  among 
his  chiefs  1  he  is  like  the  darkened  moon,  amidst  the 
the  meteors  of  night." 

"  Come,"  said  Fmgal,  "  from  thy  hall,  thou  daugh- 
ter of  miy  love  ;  come  from  thy  hail,  Bosmina-^,  maid 
of  streamy  Morven  1  Narthmor,  take  the  steeds^  of 
the  strangers,  and  attend  the  daughter  of  Fingal :  let 
her  bid  the  king  of  Sora  to  our  feast,  to  Selma's  shaded, 
wall.  Offer  him,  0  Bosmina,  the  peace  of  heroes,  and 
the  wealth  of  generous  Aldo  :  our  youths  are  far  dis- 
tant, and  age  is  on  our  trembling  hands." 

She  came  to  the  host  of  Erragon,  like  a  beam  of 
light  to  a  cloud.  In  her  right  hand  shone  an  arrow  of 
gold ;  and  in  her  left,  a  sparkling  shell,  the  sign  of 
Morven's  peace.  Erragon  brightened  in  her  presence 
as  a  rock  before  the  sudden  beams  of  the  sun,  when 
they  issue  from  a  broken  cloud,  divided  by  the  roaring 
wind. 

"  Son  of  the  distant  Sora,"  begun  the  mildly-blush- 
ing maid,  *'  come  to  the  feast  of  INIorven's  king,  to 
Selma's  shaded  walls.  Take  the  peace  of  heroes,  O 
warrior,  and  let  the  dark  sword  rest  by  thy  side.  And 
if  thou  chusest  the  wealth  of  kings,  hear  the  words  of 
the  generous  Aldo.  He  gives  to  Erragon  an  hundred 
steeds,  the  children  of  the  rein  ;  an  hundred  rnaids  from 
distant  lands;  an  hundred  hawKs  with  fluttering  wing, 
that  fly  across  trie  sky.  An  hundred  gnciies*  shall  al- 
so be  thine,  to  bind  high-bosomed  women  j  the  triends 
of  the  birth  of  heroes,  aud  the  cure  of  the  sons  of  toil. 
Ten  shells  studded  with  gems  shall  shine  in  Sora's  tow- 
ers ;  the  blue  water  trembles  on  theii  stars,  and  seems 
to  be  sparkling  wine.  They  gladdened  once  the  kings 
of  the  world',  in  the  midst  of  their  echoing  halls. 
These,  O  hero,  shall  be  thine  ;  or  thy  white-bosom.ed 

/  Bos-mhina,  •  soft  and  teBder  hand.'    She  was  the  youngest  of  FingsJ's  children. 

g  These  were  probably  horses  taken  in  the  incursions  of  the  Caletlonians  into  the 
Rom-jc  pro^inee,  which  seems  to  be  intimated  in  the  phrase  of  '*  tbe  steeds  ul  the 
strangers." 

*  Sanctified  girdles,   till  very  lately,  were  kept  in  many  families  ;  f 

.Scotlagd  :  they  were  bounii  about  women  in  Ubour,and  v/ere  suppose 
pains, and  to  accelerate  ine  birth.     They  were  inipvessed  with  sev:: 
and  the  ceremony  of  binding  th^m  about  the  woman's  waist,  w.  i  .  - 
words  and  gestures,  which  showed  the  custom  to  have  come  originaUi  _..,_.. 

>  The  &giQaa  Emperors.    I'Uese  ehells  were  some  of  Uie  spoils  of  the  yiuviuec. 
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spouse.  Lorma  shall  roll  hev  bright  eyes  in  thy  halls ; 
though  Fiiigal  loves  the  generous  Aide  :  Fingal  1  who 
never  injured  a  hero,  though  his  arm  is  strong." 

"  Soft  voice  of  Cona  1"  replied  the  king,  "  tell  him, 
that  he  spreads  his  feast  in  vain.  Let  Fingal  pour  his 
spoils  around  me  ;  and  bend  beneath  my  power.  Let 
him  give  me  the  swords  of  his  fathers,  and  the  shields 
of  other  times  :  that  my  children  may  behold  them  in 
my  halls,  and  say,  '  these  are  the  arms  of  Fingal." 

"  Never  shall  they  behold  them  in  thy  halls,"  said 
the  rising  pride  of  the  maid.  "  They  are  in  the  mighty 
hands  of  heroes,  who  never  yielded  in  war.  King  of 
the  echoing  Soral  the  storm  is  gathering  on  our  hills. 
Dost  thou  not  foresee  the  fall  of  thy  people,  son  of  the 
distant  land  ?" 

She  came  to  Selma's  silent  halls;  the  king  beheld  her 
down-cast  eyes.  He  rose  from  his  place  in  his  strength, 
2nd  shook  his  aged  locks.  He  took  the  sounding  mail 
of  Trenmor,  and  the  dark  brown  shield  of  his  fathers. 
Darkness  filled  Selma's  hall,  when  he  stretched  his  hand 
to  his  spear;  the  ghosts  of  thousands  were  near,  and 
foresaw  the  death  of  the  people.  Terrible  joy  rose  m 
the  face  of  the  aged  heroes  ;  they  rushed  to  meet  the 
foe  ;  their  thoughts  are  on  the  actions  of  other  years, 
and  on  the  fame  of  the  tomb. 

Now  the  dogs  of  the  chase  appear  at  Trathal's  tomb: 
Fingal  knew  that  his  young  heroes  followed  them,  andi 
he  stopt  in  the  midst  or  his  course.  Oscar  appeared' 
the  first ;  then  Morni's  son,  and  Nemi's  race  :  Fercuth*! 
showed  his  gloomy  form  :  Dermid  spread  his  dark  hail 
on  the  wind.  Ossian  came  the  last.  I  hummed  th< 
song  of  other  times :  my  spear  supported  my  steps  ovei 
the  little  streams,  and  my  thoughts  were  of  might] 
men.  Fingal  struck  his  bossy  shield,  and  gave  the  dis- 
mal sign  of  war  ;  a  thousand  swords,  at  once  unsheath-' 
ed,  gleam  on  the  waving  heath.  Three  grey-haired 
sons  of  song  raise  the  tuneful,  mournful  voice.  Deep 
and  dark,  w  ith  sounding  steps,  we  rush,  a  gloomy  ridge, 
along :  like  the  shower  of  a  storm,  when  it  pours  oa] 
the  narrow  vale. 


k  Ferir-cuUi,  the  same  with  Fcrgu?, « the  man    f  the  word,'  or  a  commander  of 


I 
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The  king  of  Morven  sat  on  his  hill  :  the  sun-beam 
of  battle  flew  on  the  wind  :  the  companions  of  his  youth 
are  near,  with  all  their  waving  locks  of  age.  Joy  rose 
in  the  hero's  eyes  when  he  beheld  his  sons  in  war ; 
when  he  saw  them  amidst  the  lightning  of  swords,  and 
mindful  of  the  deeds  of  their  fathers.  Erragon  came 
on,  in  his  strength,  like  the  roar  of  a  wintei-srream  ; 
the  battle  falls  in  his  course,  and  death  is  at  his  side. 

*'  Who  comes,"  said  Fingal,  "  like  the  bounding  roe, 
like  the  hart  of  echoing  Cona  ?  His  shield  glitters  on 
his  side  ;  and  the  clang  of  his  armour  is  mournful.  He 
meets  with  Erragon  in  the  strife  1  Behold  the  battle  of 
the  chiefs  1  it  is  like  the  contending  of  ghosts  in  a 
gloomy  storm.  But  fallest  thou,  son  of  the  hill,  and  is 
thy  white  bosom  stained  with  blood  ?  Weep,  unhappy 
Lorma,  Aldo  is  no  more." 

The  king  took  the  spear  of  his  strength  ;  for  he  was 
sad  for  the  fall  of  Aldo  :  he  bent  his  deathful  eyes  on 
the  foe  :  but  Gaul  met  the  king  of  Sora.  Who  can 
relate  the  fight  of  the  chiefs  ?  The  mighty  stranger  fell. 

"  Sons  of  Cona  I"  Fingal  cried  aloud,  "  stop  the 
hand  of  death.  Mighty  is  he  that  is  now  so  low  I  and 
much  is  he  mourned  m  Sora  1  The  stranger  will  come 
towards  his  hall,  and  wonder  why  it  is  silent.  The 
king  is  fallen,  O  stranger,  and  the  joy  of  his  house  is 
ceased.  Listen  to  the  sound  of  his  woods :  perhaps 
his  ghost  is  there  ;  but  he  is  far  distant,  on  IMorven, 
beneath  the  sword  of  a  foreign  foe."  Such  were  the 
words  of  Fingal,  when  the  bard  raised  the  song  of  peace ; 
we  stopped  our  uplifted  swords,  and  spared  the  feeble 
foe.  We  laid  Erragon  in  that  tomb  ;  and  I  raised  the 
voice  of  grief:  the  clouds  of  night  came  roiling  down, 
and  the  ghost  of  Erragon  appeared  to  some.  His  face 
was  cloudy  and  dark  ;  and  an  half  formed  sign  is  in 
his  breast.  Blest  be  thy  soul,  O  king  of  Sora  I  thine 
arm  was  terrible  in  war  I 

Lorma  sat,  in  Aldo's  hall,  at  the  light  of  a  flaming 
oak  :  the  night  came,  but  he  did  not  return,  and  the 
soul  of  Lorma  is  sad.  '*  What  detains  thee,  hunter  of 
Cona  ?  for  thou  didst  promise  to  return?  Has  the  deer 
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been  distant  far  ;  and  do  the  dark  winds  sigh  round 
thee  on  the  heath  ?  I  am  in  the  land  of  strangers ;  where 
is  my  friend  ?  But  A!do,  conne  from  thy  echoing  hills, 
O  niy  best  beloved  1" 

Her  eyes  are  turned  toward  the  gate,  and  she  listens 
to  the  rustling  blast.  She  thinks  it  is  Aldo's  tread,  and 
joy  rises  in  her  face  ;  but  sorrow  returns  again,  like  a 
thin  cloud  on  the  moon.  *'  And  wilt  thou  not  return, 
my  love  ?  Let  me  behold  the  face  of  the  hill.  The 
moon  is  in  the  east.  Calm  and  bright  is  the  breast  of 
the  lake  I  When  shall  1  behold  his  dogs  returning  from 
the  chase  ■*  When  shall  I  hear  his  voice,  loud  and  dis- 
tant on  the  wind  ?  Come  from  thy  echoing  hills,  hunter 
of  woodv  Cona  I" 

His  thin  ghost  appeared,  on  a  rock,  like  the  watry 
beam  of  the  moon,  when  it  rushes  from  betu-een  two 
clouds,  and  the  midnight  shower  is  on  the  field.  She 
followed  the  empty  form  over  the  heath,  for  she  knew 
that  her  hero  fell.  I  heard  her  approaching  cries  on 
the  wind,  like  the  mournful  voice  of  the  breeze,  when 
it  sighs  on  the  grass  of  the  cave. 

She  came,  she  found  her  hero  :  her  voice  was  heard 
r.o  more ;  silent  she  rolled  her  sad  eyes  ;  she  was  pale 
Es  a  watry  cloud,  that  rises  from  the  lake  to  the  beam 
of  the  moon.  Few  were  her  days  on  Cona  :  she  sunk 
into  the  tomb  :  Fingal  commanded  his  bards  ;  and  they 
sung  over  the  death  of  Lorma.  The  daughters  of 
Morven  mourned  for  lier  one  day  in  the  year,  when 
the  dark  winds  of  autumn  returned. 

Son  of  the  distant  land'!  thou  dwellest  in  the  field 
of  fame  :  O  let  thy  song  rise,  at  times,  in  the  praise  " 
of  those  that  fell  :  that  their  thin  ghosts  may  rejoice 
around  thee  ;  and  the  soul  of  Lorma  come  on  a  moon- 
beam'", when  thou  licst  down  to  rest,  and  the  moon 
looks  into  thy  caves.  Then  shalt  thou  see  her  lovely ; 
but  the  tear  is  still  on  her  cheek. 

I  The  poet  addresses  himself  to  the  Culdee. 

m  "  Be  thou  on  a  moon-beam,  O  Morna,  near  the  -ttiiiduw  of  my   est ;  when 

thoaghu  art  ut  ijoate,  and  tbe  din  of  nrrus  isover,"  finsal,  B.J 


CONLATH  AND  CUTHONA : 

A  POEM. 
"^Ije  argument* 

Con'ath  was  the  youngest  of  IMorni's  sons,  and  brother  to  the  celebrated  Gaul,  who  is 
so  often  mentioned  in  Ossian's  poems.  He  was  in  love  withCutbona  the  daughterof 
Rumar,  uhcn  Toscar  the  s  ui  cf  Kinfcna,  accompanied  bv  Fercuth  his  friend,  arrived, 
from  Tr  '  —  .-?,  ■'t  ^'■•'-,  v ,^^r-■  C'.-'-rh  -l-v^'r.  He  was 'hospitably  received,  and  ac- 
cordi- •  -  •-  >  •  -  -  ,n,<  -^  ,  ,  <.  ^1  ,!  •  I'tf  (l:!ys '.vithConlath.  On  the  fourth, 
hesels.'.:'  .  ;robaMy  one  of  the  Hebrides,  he  saw 

Cirthorj        ■-  ■-  :.  !  .        ;  -  ^   i.  .1  her  away,  by  force,  in  liis  ship. 

Hew?..;:         i,  ;       ■'         ■  i  • '.'in,!,  a  desart  isle.    In  the  mean  time, 

ConlaU!,  neavns  ot  tne  r:    •  ,  .(nd  (■y.ivA  him  on  the  point  of  sailing 

for  the  coast  of  Ireland,     l  y,  and  their  followers,  fell  by  mutual 

uounds.    Cuthona  did  nr  •  ;  '.-     died  of  grief  the  third  day   after. 

Fingal,  hearing  of  their   m  nt  stonn:.!  the  son  of  Moran  to  bury 

them,  hut  forgot  to  send  a  c  r.tral  song  over  their  tombs.    The  ghost 

of  Conlath  cajne,  long  after,  i  o.  :.::-.,  to  .ntreat  him  to  tran.-mit  to  posterity  hi-4 
an  J  Cuthona's  fame.  For  it  \.-p.-:  ir,  wpmion  of  the  times,  that  the  souls  of  the  de. 
ceased  were  not  happy  till  their  e!eg  l3  were  composed  by  a  bard. 


Did  not  Ossian  hear  a  voice  ?  or  is  it  the  sound  of  days 
that  are  no  more  ?  Often  does  the  memory  of  former 
times  come,  like  the  evening  sun,  on  my  soul.  The 
noise  of  the  chase  is  renewed  5  and,  in  thought,  I  lift 
the  spear.  But  Ossian  did  hear  a  voice  :  v.'ho  art  thou, 
son  of  the  night  .-*  The  sons  of  little  men  are  asleep,  and 
the  midnight  wind  is  in  my  ha'.l.  Perhaps  it  is  the  shield 
of  Fingal  that  echoes  to  the  blast ;  it  hangs  in  Ossian's 
hall,  and  he  feels  it  sometimes  with  his  hands.  Yes  I  [ 
hear  the",  my  friend:  long  has  thy  voice  been  absent 
from  my  ear  I  What  brings  thee,  on  thy  cloud,  to  Os- 
sian, son  of  the  generous  Morni  1  Are  the  friends  of  the 
aged  near  thee  ?  Where  is  Oscar,  son  of  fame  ?  He  was 
often  near  thee,  O  Conlath,  when  the  din  of  battle  rose. 
Ghost  of  Conl.'^th.  Sleeps  the  sweet  voice  of  Cona, 
in  the  midst  of  his  rustling  hall  i*  Sleeps  Ossian  in  his  hall ; 
and  his  friends  without  their  fame  ?  The  sea  rolls  round 
the  dark.  I-thona  ",  and  our  tombs  are  not  seen  by  the 
stranger.  How  long  shall  our  fam.e  be  unheard,  son  of 
the  echoing  Morven  ? 


a  I-thoasj  '  is  l,>»d  of  wnves,'  one  of  tke  uaiahabitea  wes 
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OssiAN.  O  that  mine  eyes  could  behold  thee,  as  thou 
sittest,  dim,  on  thy  cloud  I  Art  thou  like  the  mist  of 
X.ano  ;  or  an  half- extinguished  meteor  ?  Ofwhatarethe 
skirts  of  thy  robe  ?  Of  what  is  thine  airy  bow  ?  But  he 
is  gone  on  his  blast  like  the  shadow  of  mist.  Come 
from  thy  wall,  my  harp,  and  let  me  hear  thy  sound. 
Let  the  light  of  memory  rise  on  I-thona  ;  that  I  may 
behold  my  friends.  And  Ossian  does  behold  his  friends, 
on  the  dark-blue  isle.  The  cave  of  Thona  appears, 
with  its  mossy  rocks  and  bending  trees.  A  stream  roars 
at  its  mouth,  and  Toscar  bends  over  its  course.  Fer- 
cuth  is  sad  by  his  side  :  and  the  maid  ^  of  his  love  sits 
at  a  distance  and  weeps.  Does  the  wind  of  the  waves 
deceive  me  ?  Or  do  I  hear  them  speak  ? 

ToscAR.  The  night  was  stormy.  From  their  hills  the 
groaning  oaks  came  ^own.  The  sea  darkly  tumbled 
beneath  the  blast,  and  the  roaring  waves  were  climbing 
against  our  rocks.  The  lightning  came  often,  and  show- 
ed the  blasted  fern.  Fercuth  I  1  saw  the  ghost  of  night  '^, 
Silent  he  stood,  on  that  bank  j  his  robe  of  mist  flew  on 
the  wind.  I  could  behold  his  tears  j  an  aged  man  he 
seemed,  and  full  of  thought. 

Fercuth.  It  was  thy  father,  O  Toscar  ;  and  he  fore- 
sees some  death  among  his  race.  Such  was  his  appear- 
ance on  Cromla,  before  the  great  Ma-ronnan**  fell.  Ul- 
lin  *  1  with  thy  hills  of  grass,  how  pleasant  are  thy  vales  I 
Silence  is  near  thy  blue  streams,  and  the  sun  is  on  thy 
fields.  Soft  is  the  sound  of  the  harp  in  Selama^,  and  the 
lonely  cry  of  the  hunter  on  Cromla,  But  we  are  in  the 
dark  I-thona,  surrounded  by  the  storm.  The  billows 
lift  their  white  heads  above  our  rocks:  and  we  tremble 
amidst  the  night. 

ToscAR.  Whether  is  the  soul  of  battle  fled,  Fercutb 
with  the  locks  of  age?  I  have  seen  thee  undaunted  in  dan- 
ger, and  thine  eyes  burning  with  joy  in  the  fight.  Whether 

b  Ci-.fhonatho  daughter  of  Rumar,  whom  Toscar  had  carried  away  by  force. 

c  It  wus  long  thought,  in  the  north  of  itotland,  tUnt  storms  were  r:;ised  by  the  ghosts 
of  the  deceased.  This  notion  is  still  entertained  by  the  vulgar;  for  they  think  that 
\rhirlwinds,  and  sudden  squalls  of  wind,  are  occasioned  by  spirits,  who  transport  tlieni« 
selves  in  that  manner,  from  one  place  to  another. 

d  Ma-ronnan  w<is  the  brother  of  Toscar. 

e  Ulster  in  Ireland. 

/  5elam;Uh,  «  beautiful  to  behold,'  the  narr.p  of  Toscar's  palace  on  the  coast  of  Cstcr, 
Bcitr  liie  (QoujitiUA  CrutfUiti  the  sceue  oi  tbc  eiUc  poem, 
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is  the  soul  of  battle  fled?  Our  fathers  never  feared. 
Go :  view  the  settling  sea :  the  stormy  wind  is  laid,, 
The  billows  still  tremble  on  the  deep,  and  seem  to  fear 
the  blast.  But  view  the  settling  sea  :  morning  is  grey 
on  our  rocks.  The  sun  will  look  soon  from  his  east,  irt- 
all  his  pride  of  light.  I  lifted  up  my  sails,  with  joy, 
before  the  halls  of  generous  Coiilath.  My  course  was 
by  the  isle  of  waves,  where  his  love  pursued  the  deer. 
I  saw  her,  like  that  beam  of  the  sun  that  issues  from  a 
cloud.  Her  hair  was  on  her  heaving  breast ;  she,  bend- 
ing forward,  drew  the  bow  :  her  white  r.rm  seemed,  be- 
hind her,  like  the  snow  of  Cromla.  Come  to  my  soul,  I 
said,  thou  huntress  of  the  isle  of  waves  I  But  she  spends 
her  time  in  tears,  and  thinks  of  the  generous  Conlath, 
Where  can  I  find  thy  peace,  Cuthona,  lovely  maid  ? 

CuTHONA*.  A  distant  steep  bends  over  the  sea,  with 
aged  trees  and  mossy  rocks  :  the  billows  roll  at  its  feet ; 
on  its  sides  is  the  dwelling  of  roes.  The  people  call  it 
Ardven.  There  the  towers  of  Mora  rise.  There  Con- 
lath  looks  over  the  sea  for  his  only  love.  The  daugh- 
ters of  the  chace  returned,  and  he  beheld  their  downcast 
eyes.  Where  is  the  daughter  of  Rumar  ?  But  they  an- 
swered not.  My  peace  dwells  on  Ardven,  son  of  the 
distant  land. 

ToscAR.  And  Cuthona  shall  return  to  her  peace  ;  to 
i  the  halls  of  generous  Conlath.  He  is  the  friend  of  Tos- 
car  :  I  have  feasted  in  his  halls.  Rise,  ye  gentle  breezes 
of  Ullin,  and  stretch  my  sails  towards  Ardven's  shores. 
Cuthona  shall  rest  on  Ardven  :  but  the  days  of  Toscar 
will  be  sad.  I  shall  sit  in  my  cave  in  the  field  of  the  sun. 
The  blast  will  rustle  in  my  trees,  and  I  shall  think  it  is 
Cuthona's  voice.  But  she  is  distant  far,  in  the  halls  of 
the  mighty  Conlath. 

Cuthona.  Oh  1  what  cloud  is  that  ?  It  carries  the 
ghosts  of  my  fathers.  I  see  the  skirts  of  their  robes, 
like  grey  and  watry  mist.  When  shall  I  fall,  O  Rumar  ? 
Sad  Cuthona  sees  her  death.  Will  not  Conlath  behold 
me,  before  I  enter  the  narrow  house  *  ? 

g  Cutilfina,  '  the  mournful  sound  of  the  waves ;'  a  poetical  mime  given  her  by  Ossian, 
*ri  atcuant  of  tier  mourning  to  the  sound  ol  the  waves ;  her  name,  in  uraditiou,  is  Gorm. 

iijil,  '  ihe  blue-eytd  mai4.' 
b  Tte  gr»\e. 
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OssiAN.  And  he  will  behold  thee,  O  maid  :  he  comef 
along  the  rolling  sea.  The  death  of  Toscar  is  dark  on 
his  spear  ;  and  a  wound  is  in  his  side.  He  is  pale  at  the 
cave  of  Thona,  and  shows  his  ghastly  wound.  Where 
art  thou  with  thy  tears,  Cuthona  ?  the  chief  of  Mora 
dies.  The  vision  grows  dim  on  my  mind  :  I  behold  the 
chiefs  no  more.  But,  O  ye  bards  of  future  times,  re- 
member  the  fall  of  Conlath  with  teats  :  he  fell  before 
his  day;  and  sadness  darkened  in  his  hall.  His  mother 
looked  to  his  shield  on  the  wall,  and  it  was  bloody  " 
She  knew  that  her  hero  died,  and  her  sorrow  was  heard 
on  Mora.  Art  thou  pale  on  thy  rock,  Cuthona,  beside 
the  fallen  chiefs  ?  Night  comes,  and  day  returns,  but 
none  appears  to  raise  their  tomb.  Thou  frightest  the 
screaming  fowls  away,  and  thy  tears  for  ever  flow. 
Thou  art  pale  as  a  watry  cloud,  that  rises  from  a  lake; 

The  sons  of  the  desart  came,  and  they  found  her 
dead.  They  raise  a  tomb  over  the  heroes  ;  and  she  rests 
at  the  side  of  Conlath.  Come  not  to  my  dreams,  O  Con- 
lath  ;  for  thou  hast  received  thy  fame.  Be  thy  voice  far 
distant  from  my  hall ;  that  sleep  may  descend  at  night, 
O  that  I  could  forget  my  friends  ;  till  my  footsteps  cease 
to  be  seen  I  till  I  come  among  them  with  joy  I  and  lay 
my  aged  limbs  in  the  narrow  house  I 
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